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% ON THE TRINITY. Serm i. 

formed of your duty in this great point, than pro- 
bably you are at preient. 

It muft be confefled., that by the wea»knefs and 
indifcretion of bufy (or, at beft, of well-meaning) 
people, as well as by the malice of thofe who are 
enemies to all revealed religion, and are not con- 
tent to poflefs their own infidelity in faience, without 
coitimunicating it to the difturbance of mantind • 
I fay, by thefe means, it muft be confefled, that 
the doftrine of the Trinity hath fuffered veiy mucli, 
and made Chriftianity fufl'er along with it. For 
thefe two things muft be granted : Firft, That men 
of wicked lives would be very glad there were no 
tinith in Chriftianity at all ; and, fecondly, If they 
can pick out any one iingle article in the Chriftian 
religion which appears not agreeable to their own 
corrupted reafon, or to the arguments of thofe bad 
people who foUow the trade of feducing odiers, 
they prefently conclude, that the truth of the whole 
gofpel muft fink along with that one article. 
Which is juft as wife, as if a man ftiould fay, be- 
caufe he diflikes one law of his country, he will 
therefore obferve no law at all ; and yet that one 
law may be very reafonable in itfelf, although he 
does not allow it, or does not know the reafon of 
the lawgivers. 

Thus it hath happened with the great doftrinc of 
the Trinity ; which word is indeed not in fcripture, 
but was a term of art invented in the earlier times, 
to exprefs the doftrine by a fingle word, for the 
fake of brevity and convenience. The doftrine 
then as delivered in holy fcripture, though not 
^xaftly in the fame words, is very fhort, and 
amounts only to this : That the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoft, are each of them God, and 
y€t there is but one God. For as to the word 
per/on^ when we fay there are three perfons ; and 
as to thofe other explanations in the Athanafian 
\jfrcedj. this day read to you, (whether compiled by 
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Athanaiius or no, they were taken up three hun- 
dred years after Chrift, to expound this dof trine ; 
and I will tell you upon what occafion.. About 
that time tkere fprang up a herefy of people called 
/Brians J hom. one Jrius the leader of dieni. Thcfe 
denied our Saviour to be God, although they al* 
lowed all the reft of the gofpel, (wherein they were 
more fincere than their followers among us). Thus 
the Chriftian world was divided into two parts, till 
at length, by the zeal and courage of St. Athana- 
fius, the Arians were condemned ia a general coun- 
£]], and a creed formed upon the true faith, as St.. 
Athanafius hath fettled it. This creed is now read 
at certain times in our churches ; which although 
it is ufeful for edification to thofe who iinderfland 
it, yet fince it contains fome nice and philofophical 
points, which few people can comprehend, the bulk 
of mankind is obliged to believe no more than the. 
fcripture-doArine, as I have delivei'cd it 5 becaufe 
that creed was- intended only as an anfwer to the 
ArLins in their own way, who were very fubtile 
difputers. 

But this herefy having revived in the world about 
an hundred years ago, and continued ever fince; 
not ovLt of a zeal to truth, but to give a loofc to 
wickednefs, by throwing off all religion; feveral 
divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of thofe ad- 
verfaries to truth and morality, began to find out 
farther explanations of this doftrine of the Trinity 
by rules of philofophy ; which have multiplied con- 
troverfies to fuch a degree, as to beget fcruples that 
have perplexed the minds of many fober Chriftians, 
who othcrwife could never have entertained them. 

I muft therefore be fo bold to affirm, that the 
method taken by many of thofe learned men to de- 
fend the doftrine of the Trinity, hath been founded 
npon a miflake. 

It muft be allowed, that every man \^\iO'WTA\ft 
foUoir the rules and direftipns g£ .x3j^\. mc^&^^^ o'i 

A 2 TC.'J&J- 
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reafon which God hath given him. And indeed 
he cannot do othenvife, if he will be fincere, or a£t 
like a man. For inftance, if I fhould be command- 
ed by an angel from heaven to believe it is midnight 
at noon-day j yet I could not believe him. So if I 
were diredlly told in fcripture, that three are oney 
and one is three^ I could not conceive or believe it, 
in the natural common fenfe of that expreflion ; 
but muft fuppofe, that fomething dark or myftical 
was meant, which it pleafed God to conceal from 
me, and from all the world. Thus, in the text^ 
There are three that bear record^ &c. Am I capable 
of knowing and defining, what union and what di- 
ftin6lion there may be in the divine nature, which pof- 
fibly may be hid from the angels themfelves ? Again, 
I fee it plainly declared in Tcripture, that there is 
but one God ; and yet I find our Saviour claiming 
the prerogative of God, in knowing mens thoughts; 
in faying, He and his Father are one ; and, Befo' e 
Abraham wasy I am. I read, that the difciples 
worfliipped him ; that Thomas faid to him. My 
Lord and my God; and St. John, chap. i. In the he '^ 
ginning was the Wordy and the IVord was with God, 
and the Word was God, I read likewife, that the 
Holy Ghoft befiowed the gift of tongues, and the 
power of woi'king miracles ; which, if rightly coiv 
fidered, is as great a miracle as any, that a number 
of illiterate men fhould of a fudden be qualified to 
fpeak all the languages then known in the world ; 
fuch as could be done by the infpiration of God 
alone *. From thefe feveral texts it is plain, that 

God 



* In defcmliivg the peculiar drarines of Chriftianity, perhaps it is 
always beft t' iijiift upon the pcfitive evidence, as the Dean has done 
in this fcrmon: for in every queaion, he who undertakes to obviate 
c hjf f^ons, mvt'\ neceffiriJy be foiled by him who puts them By the 
•human intji!c<5l, little more than the furtacc of things can be known, 
and therefore fpeculativc obicitions, which would puzzle an able phi- 

«/ofher, may he cafily railed even againft thofe truths which admit 
pniUcMl deiDO«ftration, It was once oVu^tfttd V> ^ ijKUofopher 
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God commands tis to believe there is an imion, and 
there is a diftinftion ; but what that union, or what 
that diftin^lion is, all mankind are equally igno- 
rant, and mufl continue fo, at leafl till the day of 
judgment, without fome new revelation. 

But becaufe I cannot conceive the nature of this 
union and di{lin<^ion in the divine nature, am I 
therefore to reject them as abfurd and impoffible, 
as I would if any one told me, that three men arc 
one, and one man is three ? We are told, that z 
man and his wife are one flcfh : this I can comprc* 
hend the meaning of; yet, literally taken, it is a 
thing impoflible. But the apoftle tells us, fVe fee 
hut in party and 'We know but in part\ and yet we 
would c: mprehend all the fcci*et ways and work- 
ings of God, 

Therefore I (hall again repeat the do£lrine of the 
Trinity, as it is poii lively affirmed in fcripture t 
That God is there expreilld in three different names, 
as Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghoft ; that each 
of thefe is God, and that there is but one God. 
But this imion and diftinftion are a myftery utterly 
unknown to mankind. *■ 

This is enough for any good Chriftian to believe 
on this great article, without ever inquiring any 
farther. And this can be contrary to no man's 
reafon, although the knowledge or it is hid from 
him. 

But there is another difficulty, of great import- 
ance among thofe who quarrel with the dodbrine of 
the Trinity, as well as with feveral other articles of 
Chriftianity ; which is. That our religion abounds 

who was explaining the laws oi motion. That there conld l)e no 
fuch thing; for that a body muft move either in the place in which 
it fj, or in the place in which it is not\ but both being impjflible, 
there eonld be no motion. This objeflion the philofopher immedi- 
ately removed, by walking crofs the room. And if none w^re to.tri* 
umph in the ftrength of popular objedltons againft ChrlftUtvli^i^ Vi^ 
thofe who could otherwifc fliew the fallacy of tV\» i%i\Tv^ itiOUoti^^^A 
Dumber of mtra/fbiiofrpUrt among us would ^toi^sSbV] Vft 'hvt) U:^* 

A3 ^ 
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in myfteries ; and thcfe they are fo bold to revile 
as cant, impofture, and prieflcraft. It is impofli- 
blc for us to determine, for what reafons God 
thought fit to communicate fome things to us in 
part, and leave fome part a myftery ; but fo it is in 
faft, and fo the holy fcriptures tell us in feveral 
places. For inftance, the refurreftion and change 
Qf our bodies are called myfteries by St. Paul ; our 
Saviour's incarnation is another ; the kingdom of 
God is called a myftery by our Saviour, to be only 
known to his difciples ; fo is faith, and the word 
of God, by St. Paul. I omit many others. So 
that to declare againft all myfteries without diftinc- 
tion or exception, is to declare againft the whole 
tenor of- the Ne\rflCeftament. 

There are t^o conditions that may bring a myf- 
tery under fufpicion, Firft, When it is not taught 
and* commanded in holy writ ; or, fecondly, When 
the myftery turns to the advantage of thofe who 
preach it to others. Now, as to the firft, it can 
never be faid, that we preach myfteries without 
warrant from holy fcripture ; although I confefs 
this of tlic Trinity may have fometimes been ex- 
plained by human invention, which might perhaps 
bqtter have been fpared. As to the fecond, it will 
not be poflible to charge the Proteftant prieftiiood 
with propofing any temporal advantage to them- 
felves by broaching, or multiplying, or preaching 
of myfteries. Does this myftery of the Trinity y 
'for inftance, and the defcent of the Holy Ghoft, 
Wing the leaft profit or power to tlie preachers ? 
No ; it is as great a myftery to themfelves, as it is 
to the meaneft of their • hearers ; and may be ra- 
ther a caufe of humiliation, by putting their un- 
tterftanding in that point upon a level with the moft 
ignorant of their flock. It is true indeed, the Ro- 
man church hath very much enriched herfclf by 
^jarading in myfteries, for which they have not the 
WpA.^VkthoTiiy from fcripture, and which were fit- 
■ ted 
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ted only to advance their own temporal wealth and 
grandeur ; fuch as trartfu^fta/itiation, uo'Jhipfing of 
images y indulgenciei for fms^ purgatory^ and maJJtS 
for the dcod\ with many more. But it is the per- 
petual talent of thofe who have ill-will to our 
church, or a contempt for all religion, taken up by 
the wickednefs of their lives, to charge us with the 
errors and corruptions of Popery, which all Pro- 
teflants have thrown off near two hundred years \ 
whereas thofe myfteries held by us have no profpcft 
of power, pomp, or wealth ; but have been ever 
maintained by the univerfal body of true believers 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be fo to the 
refurreftion ; neither will the gates of hell prevail 
againft them. 

It may be thought perhaps a ftrange thing, that 
God fhould require us to believe myllerics, while 
the reafon or manner of what we ai*e to believe is 
above our comprehenfion, and wholly concealed 
from us. Neither doth it appear at firft iight, 
that the believing or not believing them doth 
concern cither the glory of God, or contribute 
to the goodnefs or wickednefs of our lives. But 
this is a great and dangerous miflake. We fee 
what a mighty weight is laid upon faith both in the 
Old and New Tcftament. In the former we read, 
how the faith of Abraham is praifed, who could 
believe that God would raife from him a great na- 
tion, at the very fame time that be was command- 
ed to facrifice his only fon, and defpaired of any 
other iffue : and this was to him a great myftery. 
Our Saviour is perpetually preaching faith to his 
dKclples, or reproaching them with the want of it ; 
and St. Paul produceth numerous examples of the 
wonders done by faith. And all this is highly rea- 
fonable : for faith is an entire dependence upon the 
frothy the power, the juftice, and the mercy of 
God ; which dependence will certainly incline us ta 
obey him in all things. So that the jre^x e^^^O^Xk- 
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cy of. faith confift in the confequence it hath upon 
our anions : as if we depend upon the truth and 
wifHom of a man, we fliall certainly be more dif- 
pofed to follow his advice. Therefore let no man 
think, that he can lead as good a moral life with- 
out faith as with it ; for this reafoh, becaufe he who 
has no faith, cannot, by the ftrength of his own 
reafon or endeavours, fo eafily cefift temptations, 
is the other, who depends upon God's affiftance in 
the overcoming his frailties, and is fure to be re- 
warded for ever in heaven, for his vidlory over 
them. Faithy fays the apoftle, is the evidence of 
things not feen. He means, that faith is a virtue, 
by which any thing commanded us by God to be- 
lieve, appears evident and certain to us, although 
we do not fee, nor can conceive it ; becaufe by 
faith we entirely depend upon the truth and power 
of God. 

It is an old and true diftinftion, that things may 
b^ above our reafon, without being contrary to it. 
Of this kind are the power, the nature, and the 
univerfal prefence of God, with innumerable other 
points. How litde do thofe who quarrel with myf- 
teries, know of the commoneft adlions of nature } 
The growth of an animal, of a plant, or of the 
fmalleft kcdy is a myftery to the wifeft among men. 
If an ignorant perfon were told, that a loadftone 
would draw iron at a diftance, he might fay, it was 
a thing contrary to his reafon, and could not believe 
before he faw it with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the foul and body are unit- 
ed, and how they are diftinguiihed, is wholly un- 
accountable to us. We fee but one part, and yet 
we know we confift of two ; and this is a myftery 
we cannot comprehend, any more than that of the 
Trinity, 

From what hath been faid, it is manifeft, that 
God did never command us to believe, nor his mi- 
to jMTcach, any doftrine which if contrary to 
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the reafon he hath pleafed to endue us with ; but, 
for his own wife ends, has thought fit to conceal 
from us the nature of the thuig he commands ; 
tliereby to try our faith and obedience, and incrcafe 
our dependence upon him. 

It is highly probable, that if God Hioiild picafe 
to reveal unto us this great myftery of the Ttinity^ 
or fome other myfteries in our holy religion, we 
fhould not be able to under (land them, unlcis he 
would at the fame time think fit to behow on U9 
fome new powers or faculties of the mind, which 
we want at prefent, and are referred till the day of 
refurrcftion to life eternal, Fcr ni^Wy as the apoille. 
feys, we fee through a glajs darkly^ but then face t9 
face. 

Thus, we fee, the matter is brought to this iffue ; 
we muft either believe what God dirc^ly commands 
us in holy fcripture, or wc muft whoUy reject the 
fcripture, and the Chriftian religion, which we pre- 
tend to profefs. But this, I hope, b too defperatc 
a ftep for any of us to make. 

I have already obferved, ths»t thofe who preach 
up the belief or the Trinity y or of any other myf- 
tery, cannot propofe any temporal advantage to. 
themfclves by fo doing. But this is not the cafe of. 
thofe who oppofe thefe do<Strines. Do th(y lead 
better moral lives than a good Chriftian ? Are they 
more juft in their dealings ? more chaftc, or tem- 
perate, or charitable ? Nothing at all of this ; but, 
on the contrary, their intent is to overthrow all re- 
ligion, that they may gratify their vires, without 
any reproach fi-om the world, or their oWn con- 
fcicncc ; and are zealous to bring over as many 
others ai they can to their own opinions ; becauic 
it is fome kind of imaginary comfort, to have a 
multitude on their fide. 

There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, 
which, if it were ftriitly examined, is uoi ?a ^kvw^Vv 
contrary to. common reafon, and as lavxtVw ^ m^ftx-^ 
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ry, as this doftrine of the Trinity ; and therefore 
we may with equal juftice deny the truth of themi 
ail. For inAance, it is againft the laws, of nature,. 
tlla^ a human, body fhould be able to walk upon the 
water, as St, Peter is recorded to have done; or 
that a dead carcafe fhould be raifed from the grave 
after three days, when it began to corrupt 5 which, 
chofe who underftand anatomy, will pronounce to* 
be impoffible by the common rules of nature and. 
reafon. Yet thefe miracles, and many others, are* 
pofitively affirmed in the gofpel; and thefe we muft 
believe, or giv« up our holy religion to Atheiftss 
and Ipfideb. 

> I fiiall now make a few inferences and obferva* 
tions upon what hath been iaid-, 

Firfl^ It would be well if people would not lay 
fb much- weight on. their own reafon in matters of 
religion, as to think every thing impoffible and ab- 
fiiwt which they cannot conceive. How often do- 
we contradict the right rules of reafon in die whole 
courfe of our lives ? Reafon itfelf is true and juft ; 
but the reafon of every particular man is weak and 
wavering, perpetually iwayed and turned by his 
kiterefts, his paffions, and his vices* Let any man 
but confider, when he hath a controverfy with an- 
other^ though his caufe be ever fo unjuft, though 
the whole world be againft him, how blinded he is 
by the love of himfclf, to believe that right is wrong, 
and wrong is right, when it makes for his own ad- 
vantage. Where is then the right ufe of his rea- 
fon, which he fo much boafts of, and which he 
woiild;i>iafphemoufly fet up to control the com- 
mands of the Almighty ? 

Seconify, When men arc tempted to deny the 
myfteries of religion, let them examine a^id fearch 
into their own hearts, whether they have not fome 
favourite fin, which is of their party in this dif- 
pute, and. which is equally contrary to other com- 
' of God in the gotpel. For why do men 
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iove darknefs rather than light? The fcripture tells 
us, Becaufe their deeds an evH\ and there can be 
no other reafon afligned. Therefore when men 
Jire curious and inquilitive to difcover fome weak 
lides in Chriftianity, and inclined to favour every 
•thing that is offered to its difadvantage,. it is plain 
they wiih it were not true : and tliofe wiihes caa 
proceed from nothing but an evil confcience ; be- 
caufe, if there be truth in our religion, their con- 
«dition muft be miferable ♦. 

And therefore, thirdly ^ men fhould confider, 
that raiHng difficulties concerning the myileries in 
religion, cannot make them more wife, learned, or 
virtuous ; better neighbours, or friends, or more 
ferviceable to their country ; but, whatever they 
pretend, will deftroy their inward peace of mind, 
by perpetual doubts and fears ariling in their breafts. 
And God forbid we fhould ever fee the times fo 
bad, when dangerous opinions in religion will be a 
means to get favour and preferment ; although, e- 
ven in fuch a cafe, it would be an ill traffic, to gain 
the world and lofe our own fouls. So that, upon 
the whole, it will be impoffiblc to find any real ufe 
towards a virtuous or happy life, by denying the 
myfteries of the gofpel. 

Fourthlyy Thole ftrong unbelievers who expeft 
tliat all myfteries fhould be fquared and fitted to 
their own reafon, might have fomcwhat to fay for 
themfelves, if they could fatisfy the general reafon 
of mankind in their opinions. But herein they are 
iniferably defcftivc, abfurd, and ridiculous. They 
drain at a gnat, and fwallow a camel : they can be- 
lieve, tliat the world was made by chance ; that 

^ It is an higb encomium on rcfotmcd Chriftianity, and a ftrong 
argument of its ruperior excellence, that a corrupt life always inclines 
men to viifh it were not true. Ic does not appear, that Mahometans 
and Papifts wifh their religion to be tal'e in proportion as thvu \\^tA 
arc immoral ; and it is faid o^' Dryden, that nOt be\n|^%^V>Vc Vq ionXyS^ 
himfeJf in iuBdeUty, be died a Pafid. 
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God doth not concern himfelf with things below, 
will neither punifh vice nor reward virtue ; that re- 
ligion was invented by cunning men to keep the 
world in awe ; with many other opinions e- 
qually falfe and deteftable, againft the common 
light of nature as well as reafon ; againft the uni- 
verfal fentiments of all civilized nations, and offen- 
five to the ears even of a fober Heathen. 

Lqfilj'y Since the world abounds with pcftilent 
books, particularly written againft this dodtrine of 
the Trinity^ it is fit to inform you, that the authors 
of them proceed wholly upon a miftake. They 
would fliew how impoflible it is, that thne can be 
one, and one can be three: whereas the fcripture 
faith no fuch thing, at leaft in that manner they 
would make it ; but only that there is feme kind of 
unity and diftindlion in the divine nature, which 
mankind cannot poffibly comprehend. Thus the 
whole do^rine is fhort and plain, and in itfelf in- 
capable of any controverfy ; fince God himfelf hath 
pronounced the fa6k, but wholly concealed the 
manner. And therefore many divines, who 
thought fit to anfwer thofe wicked books, have 
been miftaken too, by anfwering fools in their fol- 
ly, and endeavouring to explain a myftery which 
God intended to keep fecret from us. And as I 
would exhort all men to avoid reading thofe wic- 
ked books written againft this do£trine, as dange- 
rous and pernicious ; fo I think they may omit the 
anfwerSj as unneceirir}% This, I confefs, will pro- 
bably affedl but few or none among the generality 
<>f our congregations, vA\o do not much trouble 
themfelves with books, at leall: of this kind. How- 
ever, many who do not read themftlves, are fedu- 
ced by others that do ; and thus become imbclie- 
vers upon truft, and at fecond hand ; and this is 
too frequent a cafe : for which reafon I have en- 
deavoured to put this dj<^rine upon a fhort and 
/iir^ foot, levelled to the meaneft underftanding ; 

'^1 
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by which wc may, as the apoftle dirc£b, be ready 
always to give an anfwer to every man that afketh 
us a reafon of the hope that is in us, with mieek- 
nels and fear. ^ 

Arid thus I have done with my ftibjeft ; which 
probably I fhould not have chofen, if I had not 
been invited to it by the occafion of this fciifon^ 
appointed on purpofe to celebrate the myfterics of 
the Trinity^ and the defcent of the Holy Ghoft, 
wherein we pray to be kept ftedfaft in this faith ; 
and what this faith is, I have fhewn you in the 
plaineft manner I could. For, upon the whole, it 
is no more than this : God commands us, by our 
dependence upon his truth and his holy worJ, to 
believe a faft that we do not underftand. And 
this is no more than what we do every day in the 
works of nature, upon the credit of men of Lam- 
ing. Without faith we can do no works accepta- 
ble to God ; for if they proceed from any other 
principle, they will not advance our falvation ; and 
this faith, as I have explained it, we may acquire, 
without giving up our fcnfcs, or contradic in our 
reafon. May God, of his infinite mercy, i il'pire 
tts with true faith in every article and m}ft.iy of 
our holy religion, fo as to difpofe us to do what is 
pleaiing in his fight : and this we pray through Je- 
fusChrift; to whom, with the Father and th; Ho- 
ly Ghofi:, the myfterious incomprehenfible One 
God, be all honour and glory, oow and for ever- 
more. Amen, 



•^* This 18 one of the bcft fcrmons in its kind. Dr. Swift fcemt 
not lo have made fuch a plan his volunt?ry choice, nor to have buiU^ 
Juo ex motu, upon fuch a bafis j but he has comp'eted the itiperflrac- 
t-urc in a moft maftcrly mani>€r. The materials anfwer the dignity 
of the ediftco ; and the artificer may afuime great honour, upon the 
completion oi fo noble, fo fimple, and fo ufeful a pile. The myfte^ 
Tious parts of our religion are apt to have dreadful eflfc^^\&^c>TiH)^i^L 
minds. The general comments upon the £icitd ^Y\un«»> %vA ^^ 

Vol,!/ B * ii(.'t^ 
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from every man to every man, which cannot be 
jcnade void by any power, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity whatfoever. Now, what fort of fubjedli^n 
this is, and how it ought to be paid, fhall be the 
fubje^ of my prefent difcourfe. 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature 
to be ufeful, and in fome manner a fupport to each 
other, by which the whole frame of the world un- 
der hiB providence is preferved and kept up ; fo, 
among maiiicind, our particular ftations are ap- 
pointed to each of us by God almighty, wherein 
we are obliged to aA as far as our power reacheth, 
towards the good of the whole community. And 
he who doth not perform that part affigiied him, 
towards advancing the benefit of the whole, in pro- 
portion to his opportunities and abilities, is not on- 
ly an ufelefs, but a very mifchievous member of 
the public; becaufe he takes his fhare of the profit, 
and yet leaves his fliare of the burden to be borne 
by others, which is the true principal caufe rff moft 
miferieis and misfortunes in life. For a wife man 
who docs not afiift with his counfels, a great man 
•with his proteftion, a rich man with his bounty 
and charity, and a poor man vith his iabour, are 
-perfedl nuifances in a commonwealtli. Neither is 
mny condition of life more honourable in the fight 
of God than another ; otherwife he would be a re* 
ipedler ofperfons, which he aflures us he is not: 
ror he hath propofed the fame falvation to all men, 
and hath. only placed themin difierent ways or fi:a- 
tion& to »wotk it out. Princes are born with no 
piore advantages of ftrength or wifdom than other 
men; and, by an unhappy education, are ufually 
more defedUve in both, than thoufands of their 
fubjedfa. They depend for every neceflfary of life 
vpon the meaneft of their people : befides, obedi-r 
ence and fubje<^ion were never injoined by God to 
humour the pafilions, lufl:s, and vanities of thofe 
(Uwand Hij^m from us j'btit wc arc command- 
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ed to obey our governor*, becaufe difobedienee 
would breed (editions in the ftate. Thus fervantt 
are direAed to obey their mailers, children their 
parents, and wives their huibands ; not from anj 
refpeft of peribns in God, but becaufe otherwiie 
there would be nothing but confufion in private fa- 
milies. This matter will be clearly explained, by 
confidering the comparifon which St. Paul makes 
between the church of Chrift and the body of man : 
for the fame refemblance will hold, not only to fa- 
milies and kingdoms, but to the whole corporation 
of mankind. " The eye," faith he, " cannot fay 
'' unto the hand, I have no need of thee : nor a- 
*^ gain the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
** Nay, much more, thofe members of the body 
'* which feem to be more feeble, are neceflkry. 
**' And whether one member iufier, all the mem* 
" bers fu£Fer with it ; or one member be honour- 
" ed, all the members rejoice with it ♦." The cafe 
b diredUy the fame among mankind. The prince 
cannot fay to the merclmnt,. I have no need, of 
thee ; nor the merchant to the labourer, I have no 
need of thee. Nay, much more, thofe members 
which ieem to be more feeble, are neceiTary. For 
the poor are generally more neceflary members of 
the commonwealth than the rich : which clearly 
(hews, that God never intended fuch^poffeffions 
for the fake and fervice of thofe to whom he lends 
them ; but becaufe he hath affigned every man his 
particular ftation to be ufeful. io life, and this for 
the reafon given by the apof&e, tbat thin maybe no 
fcbUjn in the body. 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature 
of that fubjeAion which we all owe to one another. 
God almi^ty hath been plealed.to put us into an 
imperfef): ftate^ where we have perpetual occaGon 
of each other's affiftance. There is nbne fo low, a» 

^ iGsr.nu Ji# Ji. 26. ^ 

B3 -^ 
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not to be in a capacity of affifting the highcft ; nor 
Co high, as not to want the affiftance of the low 
-eft. 

• It plainly appears from what hath been faid, that 
no one ihuman creature is more worthy than ano*> 
ther rin the iight of God, farther than according to 
the goodnefs or holinefs of their livei; and that 
power, wealth, and the like outward advantageis, are 
io far from being the marks of God's approving or 
preferring thofe on whom they are beftowed, that, 
on the contrary, he is pleafcd to fuffer them to be 
almoft ingroffed by thofe who have leaft title to his 
favour. Now, according to this equality wherein 
God hath placed all mankind with relation to him- 
felf, you will obferve, that, in all the relations be- 
tween man and man, there b a mutual depend* 
ence, whereby the one cannot fubfift without the 
other. Thus, no man can be a prince without 
fubje£ls, nor a mafter without fervants, nor a fa- 
ther without children. And this both explains 
and confirms the doftrine of the text : for where 
there is a mutual dependence, there muft be a mu- 
tual duty, and confequently a mutual fubjeftion. 
For inftance, the fubjeft muft obey his prince, be- 
caufe God commands it, human laws require it, 
and the fafety of the public makes it neceflary. 
For the fame reafons wc muft obey all that are in 
authority, and fubmit ourfelves not only to the 
good and gentle, but alfo to the froward, whether 
they rule according to our liking or no. On the 
other fide, in thofe countries that pretend to free- 
dom, princes ai-e fubjeft to thofe laws which their 
people have chofen ; they are bound to proteft their 
lubjefts in l&erty, property, and religion; to re- 
ceive their petitions, and redrefs their grievances t 
fo that the beft prince is, in the opinion of wife 
men, only the greateft fervant of the nation ; not 
only a fervant to the public in general, but in fonie 
Jbrt $o every man in it. In the like manner, a fer- 
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vant owes obedience, and diligence, and faithful- 
nefs, to his mafter; from whom, at tho'fame time, 
he hath a juft demand for proteAion, and mainte- 
nance, and gentle treatment. Nay, even the poor 
beggar hath a jufl demand of an alms from the 
rich man; who is guilty of frand, injiifticc, and 
oppreflion, if he does not afibrd relief according 
to his abilities. 

But this fubjeftion we all owe one another, is no 
where more neceflary, than in the common con^ 
verfations of life ; for without it there could be no 
ibciety among men. If the learned would not 
ibmetimes fubmit to the ignorant, tlie wife to the 
iimple, the gentle to the froward, the old to the 
weaknefles of the young, there would be nothing 
but everlafting variance in the world. This our 
Saviour himfelf confirmed by his own example : 
for he appeared in the form of a fervant, and 
waflied his difciples feet, adding thofe memorable 
words, *' Ye call me Lord and Mailer : and ye 
" fay well; for fo I am. If I then, your Lord 
" and Mafter, wafh . your feet, how much more 
** ought ye to wafli one another^s feet?" Under 
which eXpref&on of waihing the feet, is included 
all that fubjcftion, afliftance, love, and duty, which 
cveiy good Chriftian ought to pay his brother, in 
whatever ftation God hath placed him. For the 
greateft prince -^d the meaneft ilaveare not by in- 
finite degrees fo difhmt, as our Saviour and ihoie 
difciples whofe feet he vouchfafed to wafh. 

And although this do£b:ine of fubjedting our- 
felves to one another, may feem to grate upon the 
pride and vanity of mankind, and may therefore 
be hard to be digefted by thofe who value them- 
fclves upon their greatnefs or their wealth ; yet it 
is really no more than what moik men praAife up- 
on other occaiions. For if our neighbour, who is 
our inferior, comes to fee us, we rife to Ttcra^ 
him^ T^e phce him above \i$^ and refipe&luxa^*^ 
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he were better than ourfelves ; and this is thought 
both decent and neceflary, and is ufually called 
good manners. Now, the duty required by the apo^ 
iUe is only, that we fhould enlarge our minds, and 
that what we thus praAife in the common courfe of 
life, we fhould imitate in all our aAions and pro- 
ceedings whatfeever ; iince our Saviour tells us that 
every man is our neighbour, and fince we are fo 
ready, in the point of civility, to yield to others in 
our own houfes, where only we have any title to 
gpvem. 

Having thus Aiewn you^ what fort of fubjeAion 
it is which all men owe one to another, and in what 
manner it ought to be paid, I ihall now draw fome 
^bfervations from what hath been faid^ 

And,^ry?, A thorough praftice of this ^duty. of 
fubjet^ing ourfelves to the wants and infirmities of 
each other, would utterly extinguiih in us the vice 
of pride. 

For if: God has pleafed to intruft me with a ta- 
lent, not for' my ovm fake, but for the fervice of 
others, and at the fame time hath left me full of 
wants and neceffities, which others muft fupply ; I 
can then have no caufe to fet any extraordinary va- 
lue upon myfelf, or to defpife my brother, becaufe 
he hath not the fame talents which were lent to me. 
His being may probably be as ufeful to the public 
as mine ; and therefore, by the rules of right rea- 
fon, I am in no fort preferable to him. 

Secondly 9 It is very manifeft from what has been 
faid, that no man ought to look upon the advanta- 
ges of life, fuch as riches, honour, power, and 
the like, as his property, but merely as a truft which 
God hath depoiited with him to. be employed for 
the ufe of his brethren : and God will certainly pu- 
nifh the breach of that truft, though the laws of 
man will not, or rather indeed cannot; becaufe 
the truft was conferred only by God, who has not 
Jehitto apy power oa earth to decide infallibly. 
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whether a man makes a good ufe of his talents or 
no, or to panifh him where he fails. And there- 
fore God leems to have mo: r particularly taken 
this matter into his -own hands, and will moft cct^ 
tainiy reward or punifh ns in proportion to our 
good Or ill performance in it. Now, although the 
advantages which one man pofiefleth niorc than 
another, may in fome fenfe be called his property 
with refpeft to other men ; yet with refpeft to 
God, they are, as I faid, only a tnift ; which wilt 
plainly appear from hence ; if a man does not ufe 
thofe advantages to the good of the public, or the 
benefit of his neighbour, it is certain, he doth not 
deferve them, and confequently that God never in* 
tended them for a blcfling to him ; and, on the o« 
ther fide, whoever does employ his talents as he 
ought, will find by his own experience, that they 
were chiefly lent him for the fervice of others ; for 
to the fervicc of others he will certainly employ 
them. 

Thirdly f If we could all be brought to praftife 
this duty of fubjedling ourfelvcs to each other, it 
would very much contribute to the general happi- 
nefs of mankind. For this would root out envy 
and malice irom the heart of man ; becaufe you 
cannot envy your neighbour's ibrength, if he make 
ufe of it to defend your life, or carry your bur- 
den; you cannot envy his wifdoni, if he gives you 
good counfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in 
your wants ; nor his greatncfs, if he employs it to 
your protedtion. The miferies of life are not pro- 
perly owing to the unequal diftrfbution of things ; 
but God sdmighty, the great King of heaven, is 
treated Hke the kings of the earth, who, although 
perhaps intending well themfelvcs, have often moft 
abominable minifters and ftewards ; and thofe gene- 
raUy the vileft, to whom they intruft the moft talents*. 
But here u the diffJsrcncc, that the princes oi \!fc&k 
warJdi2sr£9rcr/ieTioaite;fe5,ibuiGod{ct&i^ 
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and therefore whenever he permits his bleffings 
to be dealt among thofe who are unworthy, wc may 
certainly conclude, that he intends them only as' a 
•punifhment to an evil world, as well as to the own- 
ers. It were weH^ if thofe would confider this^ 
whofe riches ierve them only as a fpur to avaricci 
or as an inftrument to their lufts ; whofe wifdom is 
only of this world, to put falfe colours upon things^ 
CO call good evil, and evil good, againft theconvic* 
rion of their own confciences ; and, laftly, who 
employ their power and favour in afhof oppreffion 
or injuftice, in mifreprefenting perfons and things^ 
or in countenancing the wicked to the ruin of the 
innocent. 

Fourthly J The praftice of this duty of being fub* 
jeft to one another, would make us reft contented 
in the feveral ftations of life wherein» God hath 
thou^t fk to* place us ; bccaufe it would, in the 
beft and eafieft manner,, bring us back as it were to 
that early ftate of the gofpel, when Chriftians had 
all things in convnon.. ¥or if the poor found the 
rich diipofed' ta fupply their wants ; if the ignorant 
found the wife ready to inftrudl and direft them ; 
or if the weak might always find prote£iion from 
the mighty ; they could none of them, with the 
leaft pretence of juftice^ lament their own condi* 
tion. 

From all that hath been hitherto faid, it appears^ 
that gr^at ab^ties of any fort,, wlren^ they are. em- 
ployed as God diredSj da but make the owners* of 
chem greater ' and more painful fervants to their 
neighbour, and the public. However, we are by 
ao means- to^ conclude from hence, that they arc 
not really bleffings^ when they arc in the hands of 
good men. For, firft^ what can be a. greater ho- 
nour, than.to be chofen one of the ftewards and 
difpenfers of God's bounty to mankind ? What is 
there that can give a generous fpirit more pleafure 
and complacency of nuDd^ thaa to. confider, diat 
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he is an inftrument of doing much good ? that great 
numbers owe tp him, imder God, their fubiift-* 
ence, their fafety, their health, and the .good con* 
du^ of their lives ? The wickedeft man upon earth 
takes a.pleafure in doing, good to thofe he loves; 
and therefore, furely, a good Chriftian, who obeys 
our Saviour's command of loving all men, cannot 
but take delight in doing good even to his enemies. 
God, who gives all things to all men, can receive 
nothing from any ; and thofe among men who do 
the moft good, and receive the feweft returns, do 
moft f efembic their Creator ; jGor which reafon St. 
Paul delivers it as a faving of .our Saviour, that it 
is more blejjfed to give than to receive. By this rule, 
what muft become of thofe things which the world 
values as the greateft bleflings, riches, power, and 
the like, when our Saviour plainly determines, 
that the beft way to make them bleffings, is to part 
with them ? Therefore although the advantages 
which one man hath over another, may be called 
bleffings, yet they are by no means So in the fenfe 
the word ufually vnderftands. Thus, for exam- 
pie, great riches are no bleffing in themfelves ; be- 
caufe the poor man, with the common nccefTaries 
of life, enjoys more health, and has fewer cares, 
without them. How then do they become bleffings? 
No otherwife, than by being employed in feedmg 
the hungry, clothing the naked, rewarding worthy 
men, and, in fhort, doing a£ls of charity and ge- 
nerofitv. Thus, likewife, power is no blcffing in 
itfelf, becaufe private men besur lefs envy, and trou- 
ble, and anguifli, without.it. But, when it is em- 
ployed to proteA the innocent, to relieve the op- 
preiTed, and to punifh the opprciTor, then it be- 
comes a^^eatbleffing. And lo, laftly, even great 
wifdom is, in the opmion of Solomon, not a bleif- 
mgin itfelf: for in much wifdom is much forro^u; 
and men of common underftandings, vf xYve^ ^trs^ 
God^ and mind their callings, make fciwet m\?<aJiL«:^ 
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m the conduft of life, than thofe who have better 
heads. And yet wifdom is a mighty bleffing, when 
h is applied to good purpofes, to inftruA the igno- 
rant, to be a faithful connfellor either in public or 
private, to be a direftor to youth, and to many o- 
ther ends needlefs here to mention. 

To conclude : God fent us into the world to o- 
bey his^commands, by doing as much good as our 
abilides will reach, and as little evil as our many 
infirmities will permit. Some he hath only trufted 
with one talent, fome with five, and fome with 
ten. No man is without his talent ; and he that 
is faithful or negligent in a little, fliall be rewarded 
er punifhed, as well as he that hath been fo in a 
great deal. 

Confider what hath been faid, &c. 



•<i* This fermon is upon mutual fubjcftion, and that duty which 
is owing from ons man to another* A clearer ftyle, or a difcourfe 
more properly adapted to a [.ublic audience, can Icarce be framed. 
Every paragraph is fimple, nervous, and intelligible. The threads of 
each argument are clofely conn^^cd, and logically purfued. But in 
places where the Dean has the leaft opportunity to introduce political 
maxims> or to dart an arrow a' the c> ndudl of princes, he never 
fails to indu'ge himfelf in itis ufual manner of thinking ; as will ap- 
pear from the following quotations ** A wife man," fays Dr. Swift» 
'* who does not a/Hft with his counfels, a great man with his pro- 
** tc£lion, a rich man with bis bounty and charity, and a poor maa 
** with his labour, arc perfcft nuif.mces in a commonwealth. Nci- 
** ther is any co;-dition of life more honourable in the fight of God 
** than another ; otherwife he would be a refpeftcr of perfons, which 
*' he aflures us he is not: for Me ha>h pn pofed the fame falvation 
** to all men, and hath only placed ihem in different v^^ays or ftations 
<* to work it out. Princes are born with no more advantages of 
f* flrcngth or wifdom than other men j and, by an unhappy educa- 
*' tion, are ufually more defed^ive in both, than thoufands of their 
•* fubjed^s,'* p. 16. Agiin, in the fame (Irain, '* The bcft prince 
** is, in the opinion of wife men, only the greateft fervant of the na- 
" tionj not only a fervant to the public in general, but in fom. fort 
« tp ev ry man in it," p. i8. But the moft extraordinary pafTage 
Is a covert fh-oke at the higheft order of his brethren the clergy. It 
^uns thus. ** The miferies of life arc not properly owing to the un- 
** equal diftribution of things ; but? God almighty, the gre\t King. 
^ of heaven, is treated like the kings of the earth j who, aUhough 
W pcrbapff 
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•* perhaps intending wdJ tbeofifdvet, hate often moft abom'nabk 
" minifterj and (lewards, and thofc generally the v le*?, m nhom 
•< they intrnft the moft ta'ents/' p. ii. Dark as it ii, this p«ra- 
gra^ fa requires no explanation. The Huthor't natural turn of mind 
breaks forth upon alj occafions and the politjci.m friquenly out- 
weighs the divine, Ii the di^.tti of fuch a fpirit weie .ajabe of 
forcing their way from the pulpit, what a gloiir,o , v'hat a co- fi;»=nt 
fij-urr, muft Swiff have n»ade 'm the ronmm at Rom.-, or in one wf 
the porticos at Athens ? -Omrj, 



5 E R M O N. m. 
Oil the Testimony of Conscience. 

2 Cor, i. 12. part of it 

■> Tor our rejoicing is ihisy the teftimony of 
our confcience. 



T^cre is no word more frequently in the mouths 
■*■ of men, than that of confcience ; and the mean- 
ing of it b in fbme meafure generally imderftood. 
However, becaufe it is likewife a word extremely 
abufed by many people, who apply other meanings 
to it, which God Almighty never intended ; I fliaJl 
explain it to you in the cleareft manner I am able. 
The word confcience properly fignifies that know- 
ledge which a man hath within himielf, of his own 
thoughts and adtions. And becaufe, if a man 
jiidgeth fairly of his own aftions, bjr comparing 
them with the law of God, his mind will either ap- 
prove or condemn him, according as he hath done 
good or evil; therefore this knowledge or con- 
fcience may properly he called both a^ %tQ\xSct ^xA 
Vol. Ii. C ^ 
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a judge. So that whenever our cotifcience accufeth 
us, we are certainly guilty : but we are not always 
innocent, whenit doth not accufe us ; for.very oft- 
en, through thehardnefs of our hearts,.or the fond- 
nefs and favour we bear to ourfelves, or through 
ignorance or negleft, we do not fuffer our confci- 
ence to take any cognifancc of leveral fins we com- 
mit. There is another office likewife belonging to 
confcicnce, which is that of being our direftor and 
guide ; and the wrong ufe of this hath been the 
occafion of more evils under the fun, than almoft 
all other eaufes put together. For as confcience is 
nothing elfe but the knowledge we have of what 
we are thinking and doing ; fo it can guide us no 
farther tha& that knowledge reacheth ; and there- 
fore God hath placed confcience in us to be our di- 
reftor only in thofe adlions which fcripture and 
reafon plainly tells us to be good or evil. But in 
cafes too difficult or doubtful for iis to comprehend 
or detern^ine, there confcience is not concerned :; 
becaufe it cannot advife in what it doth not under- 
ftand, npr decide where it is itfelf in doubt : But, 
by God's great mercy, thofe difficult points are ne- 
ver of abfolute neceffity to our falvation« There 
Is likewife another evil, that men often fay, a 
thing is againft their confcience, when really it is 
not. For inftance, aik any of thofe who differ 
from the worfliip eftablifhed, why they do not come 
to church, they will* fay, they difllke the ceremo- 
nies, the prayers, the habits, and the like ; and 
therefore it goes againft their confcience. But they 
are miftaken ; their teacher hath put thofe words 
into their mouth ; for a man's confcience can go 
no higher than his knowledge ; aud therefore till 
he has thorouglily examined, by fcripture, and the 
praftice of the ancient church, whether thofe 
points are blameable or no, his confciicnce cannot 
poffibly dire<El him to condemn them. Hence have 
ntcivifc i^ifcn thbtV miftakes about \i!iat is ufually 
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ratted hisrtf, tf confcience ; which, properly 
fpeaking, is no more than a liberty of know- 
iag our own tfaondfits ; which liberty no one 
can take from us. But thofe words have obtained 
<jpiite difierem meanings. Liberty of confcience ir 
now-a-days not only underftood to be the liberty of 
believing what men jdeafe, but alfo of endeavouring 
to propagate that belkf as^* much as they can, and 
ID overthrow the fakk which the laws have already 
cdablifhed^ ai:^to be rewarded by- the public for 
Aofe wicked endeavours ; and this is the liberty of 
eoofeience which the fanatics are now, openly in 
ifce face the worldj endeavouring at with their ut- 
moft application^- At the fame time it cannot but 
be obfcrved, thit thofe very perfons who, under 
pretence of a public fpirit, and tendemefs to* 
wards their Chriftian brethren, are fo zealous 
kr iuch a liberty of confcience as this, are of 
all others the leaft tender to thofe who difl^r from 
di'em in the fmallcft point relating to government;, 
and I wifh I could not fay, that the majcfty of the 
living God may be offended with more fccurity 
than the memory of a dead prince. But the wifdom 
of the world at prefent feems to agree with that of 
the Heathen Emperor, who faid, if the gods were 
offended, it was their own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate themfelves. 

But altho' confcience hath been abufed to thoft 
wicked purpofes which I have already related, yet 
a due regard to the diredlions it plainly gives us; as 
well as to its accufations, reproaches, and advices, 
would be of the greateft ufe to mankind, both for 
their prefent welfare and future happinefs. 

Therefore my difcourfe at this time fhall be dh- 
refted to prove to you, that there is no folid, firm 
foundation for virtue, but in a confcience which 
is guided by religion. 

In order ta this, I ihall firft fhew you tVie ^tdt? 
nds andimcertamtf oftwo falfe pnncipLe«>'^^E^^ 
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many people fet up in the place of confcience for a 
guide to their aftions. 

*The firft of thefe principles is what the world 
ufually calls moral hone fly. There are fome 
people, who appear very indifferjent as to religion^ 
and yet have th« repute of being juft and fair in 
their dealings ; and thefe are generally known by 
the character of good moral men. But now, if 
you look into the grounds and the motives of fuch 
a man*s aftions, you fhall find them to be no other 
than his own ea(eand intercft. For example, you 
truft a moral man with your money in the way of 
trade, you truft another with the defence of your 
caufe at kw ; and perhaps tliey both deal jufcly 
with you. Why fr not from any regard they have 
for jufticc, but becaufc their fortune depends upon 
their credit, and a ftain. of open public difhonefty 
muft be to their difadvantage. But let it coniift 
with fuch a man's intereft and fafety to wrong you^ 
and then it will be impoffible you can have any 
hold upon him ; becaufe there is nothing left to 
give him check, or to put in the bidance a- 
gainft his profit. For, if he hath nothing to go^- 
vcrn himfelf by but the opinion of the world, as 
lone as he can coiKjealhis injufticefrom the world 
he thinks he is fafe. 

Befides, it is found by experience, that thofc 
men who fet up for morality, without regard to re- 
ligion, are generally virtuous but in part ; they will 
be juft in their deahngs between man and man : but 
if they find themfelves difpofed ta pride,, luft, in* 
temperance, or avarice, they do not think their 
morality concerned to check them in. any of thefe 
vices ; becaufe it is the great rule of fuch men, that 
they may lawfully follow the dictates of nature, 
whenever their fafety, health, and fortune are not 
injured. So that, upon the whole, there is hfu-d* 
iy one vice which a mere moral man may not upon 
ipmfi o€C2£dn$ allow luxiafelf tQ pra£Ufe« 
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The other fiilfe principle which ibme men fet 
up in the pl^ce of confcience to be their ilire£tor in 
]j3x, is what thofe pretend to call bonour^ 

This word is often made the fan^ion of an oath ; 
it b reckoned a great commendation to be a man 
of ftrift honour ; and it is commonly iinderftood^ 
that a man of honour can never be guilty of a bafe 
aAion. This is ufually the flyle of military men, 
of perfons with tides, and of others who pretend to 
birth and quality. It is true indeed, that in an* 
cient times it was univerfally under ftood^ that ho** 
nour was the reward of virtue ; but if fuch ho- 
nour as is now-a-days going, will not permit a 
man to do a bafe adtion, it muft be allowed, there 
are very few fuch things as bale aftions in nature. 
No man of honour, as that word is ulually under- 
ftood, did ever pretend, that his honour obliged 
him to be chaAe or temperate^ to pay his credi* • 
tors, to be ufeful to hb country, to do good to 
mankind, to endeavour to be wile or learned, to 
regard his wordy his promife, or his oath ; or, if 
he hath any of thefe virtues, they wcue nevw 
learned in the catechifm of ^honour ; which con- 
tains but twO'precepts ; the punftual payments of 
debts contradled^at play,, and the right underftand- 
ing the fever al degrees of an affront, in order to . 
revenge it by the death of an adverfary. 

But fuppofe this principle of honour, which fomc 
men fo much boaft of, did really: produce more 
▼irtues than it ever .pretended to; yet, fince the 
very being of that honour depended upon the 
breath, the opinion, or the fancy of the people, 
the virtues derived from it could be of no long of 
certain duration. For example, fuppofc a man, . 
from a principle of honour, i]iould refolve to- be 
juft, or chafte, or tempepatC) and yet the cenfur- 
ing world ihould take a humour of refuiing him 
thofe charafters, he would then think. vVvt c?eX\^- 
tion- at .Jxi. end. Or, on ithe oilier ^O^e^ \^ \^& 
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thought he could gain honour by the Ealfeft and 
fileft a£bio9y (which is a cafe that very often hap* 
pens), he would then make no fcruple to perfprm 
ft. And God knows, it would be an unhappy 
ftate, to have the religion, the liberty, or the . pro* 
pcf ty of a people lodged in fuch hands ; which 
however hath been too often the cafe. 

What I havj faid upon this principle of honour, 
may perhaps be thought of fmall concernment to 
moft of you who are my hearers : However, a 
caution was not altogether unneceffary ; fincc there 
is nothing by which not only the vulgar, but the 
honefl tradefman hath been fo much deceived, as 
this infamous pretence to honour in too many of 
their betters. 

Having thus fhewn you the weaknefs and uncer- 
tainty of thofe principles which feme men fet up 
in the place of confcience to dire£t them in their 
aftions, I (hall now endeavour to prove to you, 
that there is no folid, firm foundation of virtue, 
but in a confcience diredled by the principles of 
religion. 

There is no way of judging how far we may de- 
pend upon the aftions of men, otherwife than by 
knowing the motives, and grounds, and caufes of 
them ; and if the motives of our a&ions be not re- 
folved and determined into the law of God, they 
will be precarious and uncertain, and liable to per- 
petual changes. I will fhc\f you what I mean, by 
an example. Sl|ppofe a man thinks it his duty to 
obey his parents^ becaufc reafon tells him fo, be- 
caufe he is obl^ed by gratituiie, and becaufe the 
laws of his country command him to do fo : if he 
ftops here, his parents can have no lafting fecurity ; 
for an occafion may happen, wherein it may be ck- 
tremely his intereft to be difobedient, and where 
the laws of the land can lay no hoid upon him : 
therefore, before fuch' k man can fafely be trufted, 
£e muA jaroceeiG^faxther, and confider tbat his rea- 
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fon is the gift of God ; that God commanded him 
to be obedient to the laws, and did moreover, in a 
particular manner, injoin him to be dutiful to hit 
parents ; after which, if he lays due weight upon 
thofe confiderations, he will probably continue in 
his duty to the end of his life j becaufc no earthly 
intereft can ever come in competition to balance the 
danger of offending his Creator, or the happincfs 
of pleaiing him. And of all this his confcience 
will certainly inform him, if he hath any regard 
to religion. 

Secondly y Fear and hope are the two grcateft na- 
tural motives of ail mens aAipns. But neither of 
thefe paffions will ever put us in the way of virtue, 
unlefs they be directed by confcience. For altho* 
virtuous men do fometimcs accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is (o corrupted, 
that no man can reafonably hope to be rewarded in 
it, merely upon account of his virtue. And con*- 
fcquently the fear of punifhment in this life will 
preferve men from very few vices ; fince fomc. of 
the blacked and bafeft do often prove the fureft 
i^eps to favour; fuch as ingratitude, hypocrify, 
treachery, malice, fubornation, atheifm, aod ma- 
ny more, which human laws do little concern 
themfelves about. But when confcience placeth 
before us the hopes of everlafting happinefs, and 
the fears of evcvlalUng mifery, as the reward and 
punxihment of our good or evil anions, our rca- 
lon can find no way to avoid the force of fiich 
an argument, otherwife than by running into infi- 
delity. 

Laftfyy Confcience will direft us to love God, and 
to put our whole truft and confidence in him. Our 
love of God will infpire us with a deteftation for 
fin, as what is of all things moft contrary to his 
^vine nature ; and if we have an entire confidence 
in him, that will enable us to fubdue aivA itt^^vfc 
all the allurements -of di% world. 
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It may here be objefted, If confcience be fo fiire 
9. direftor to us Chriftians in the conduft of our 
lives, how comes it to pafs, tliat the ancient Hea- 
thens, .who had no other lights but thofe of nature 
and rcafon, fhould fo far exceed us in all manner 
of virtue, as pl^dnly appears by many examples 
they have left on record ? 

To which it may be anfwered : Firft, thofe Hea» 
thens were extremely ftrift and exaft in the educa^ 
tion of > their children: whereas, , among us, this 
care is fo much laid afide, that the more God has 
blefled any man with eftate or quality, juft fo much 
the lefs in proportion is the care he takes in the 
education of his children, and particularly of that 
child which is to inherit his fortune ; of which the 
cffedls are vifible enough among the great ones of 
the world. Again, thofe Heathens did, in a par^ 
ticular manner, inftil the principle into their chil- 
dren of loving their country ; which is fo far other- 
wife jK)w*fl*days, that of the feveral parties among 
us, there is none of them that feem to have fo 
m>ich as heard whether there be fuch a virtue in 
the world ; as plainly appears by their praftices, 
and efpecially when they are placed in thofe ftations 
where they can only have opportunity of fhewing 
it. Laftly, the moft confiderable among the Hea- 
thens did generally believe rewards and punifhments 
in a life to come ; which is the gitat principle for 
confcience to work upon : whereas too many of 
thofe who would be thought the moft confiderable 
among us, do, both by their praftices and their 
difcourfes, plainly aflSrm, that they believe nothing 
at all of the matter. 

Wherefore, fince it hath manifeftly appeared,- 
that a religious confcience is the only true folid 
foundation upon which virtue can be built, give me 
leave, before I conclude, to let you fee how necef- 
ry fuch a confcience is to conduit us in every fta- 
von and conditio^ of our lives. 

That 
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That a religious confcience i» neceflary in any ftal^ 
tion, is confefTed even by thoic who tell us that all 
religion was invented by cunning men, in order to 
keep the world in- awe. For if religion, by the 
confenion of its- advcrfarirSy be nceflary toward the 
' well-governing of mankind ; then every wife man 
in power will be fure, not only to chufe out for 
every ftation under him, fuch perfons as are moft 
Hkely to be kept in awe by religion, but likewife ta 
carry fome appearance of it himfelf, or elfe he is 
a very weak politician. And accordingly, in any 
counriy, where great perfons aftlft to be open dc- 
fJMlcTS of religion, their counfels will be found ait 
lail:*to be iuWy as dcfli'u^ive to the ftate as to the 
church. 

It was the advice of Jcthro to kis fon-in*law 
Mofcs, to provide able men^ Jiirh ns fear Cod, men 
of tf r/ti, hating cfA^etoufiefi, and to place fuch over 
the people ; and Mofcs, who whs as wife a ftatefman 
at leaft as any in this age, thought fit to follow 
i^at advice. Great abilities, without the fear of 
Cod, are moft dangerous inftruments, when they 
arc tnifted with power. The lav s of man have 
thought fit^ that thofc who arc called to any office 
of truft fliould be bound by an oaih to the fiuihful 
difcharge of it : but an oath is an appeal to God, 
and therefore can have no influence except upon 
thofe who believe that he is, and that he is a vc*- 
warder of thofe that feek him, and a puniflicr of 
thofe who difobey him : and therefore we fee the 
laws themfelves ai*e forced to have rerourfe to coua 
fcience in theie cafes ; becaufe their ]>enaltics can^ 
not reach the arts of cimning men, who can find 
ways to be guilty of a thoufand injufticcs, without 
being difcovereJ, or.at leafl without being punifh* 
cd. And the reafon why we find fo many iraudsv 
abufcs, and corruptions, where any truft is confer- 
red, can be no other, than that there is fo little 
confciencc smd religion left iii the vroiVX\«ot«j| 
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leaft that men, in their choice of inftniments, have 
private ends in view, which are very difterent from 
the fcrvice of the public. Belides, is is certain, 
tbat men who profefs to have na^ religion^, are fuU 
'fts zealous to bring over profelytes as any Papift or 
Fanatic can be. And therefore, if thole who arc 
in ftation high enough to be of influence or exam- 
iple to others ; if thofe (I fay) openly profefs a con* 
<cmpt or difbeUef of religion, they will be fure to 
make all their dependents of their own principles ; 
and what fecurity can the public expeft from fuch- 
perfons, whenever their intcrefts or their lufts come 
into competition with their duty ? It is very pofli- 
We for a man who hath the appearance of religion, 
and is a great pretender to confcience, to be wicked 
ftnd a hypocrite > but it is impoflible for a man who 
openly declares againft religion, to give any reafon- 
able lecurity that he will not be faire,^and ciiiel, 
said corrupt, whenever a temptation ofFei^e^. which - 
he values more than he does the power where witK 
he was trufled. And if fuch a man doth not be- 
tray his caufe and his mafter, it is only becaufe the 
temptation was not properly offered, or the profit 
was too fmall, or the danger too great. And 
hence it is, that we find fo little truth or jufticc 
among us, becaufe there arc fb very few who, ei- 
ther in the fervice of the public, or in common 
dealings with each other, do ever look farther than 
their own advantage, and how to guard themfelves 
againft the laws of the covmtiy ; which a man may 
do by favour, by fecrecy, or by cunning, though 
he breaks almoft every law of God. 

Therefore, to conclude : It plainly appears, that 
tinlefs men are guided by the advice and judgment 
of confcience founded on religion, they can give 
no fecurity that they will be either good fubjefts, 
faithful fervants of the public, or honeft in their 
mutual dealings ; iince there is no other tie, thro' 
which the prxdc, or luft, oi: avarice, or ambition 
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of mankind will ntt certainly break one time 4ir 
other. 

Confider what has been faid, 6r. 

•#• In this moral eflay, fori can fcarce call it a femion, the au- 
thor inferts Tome very fhilcing obfervations npon fuch falfe notioflt of 
-honoar at arc too prevalent in the world. [Here the oarticolar paf- 
fage is quoted^ beginning thus, « The other falfe principle which 
^ fome men fet up in tbe place of confcience,'* &c, p. 9. /. I* 
and ending thus, " in order to revenge it by tbe death of an ad««riary»** 
V>id, I, zj. But you muft be weary of quotation! 1 and ia es« 

cufe for thofe already made, I can only oflTer^ that in comments npoA 
original aovhors^ quotation! are pften the bed, and perhaps the onlf 
explanations that can fully anfwer the end piopofed. I mcaOy thac 
the original fpirit if fo volatile, as not to admit of the leaft transftiHon* 
In ordinary compofitions, the cilence may be extra£ted9 and the fub- 
tileft parts diflilled : but Swift's Termons appeared a chymical prepa* 
ration of fo extraordinacy and penetrating a nature, that I was rcioU 
ved to fend you as much of the ethereal fpirit as might be fafely con* 
veyed by the poft. -Orrety, 

SERMON IV. 

On BROTHERLY LOVE\ 

Heb. xiii. I. 
Lei brotherly love continue. 

TN die early times of the gofpel, the Chriftiant 
•■• were very much diftingiiifhed from all other bo- 
dies of men, by the great and conftant love they 
bore to each other ) which although it was done in 
obedience to the frequent injunftions of our Savi^ 
our and his apoftles, yet, I confefs, there feemeth 
to have been likewife a natural reafon, that very 
much promoted it. For the Chriftians then were 
few and fcattered, living tinder perfecution by the 
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Heathens round about them, in whofe hands was 
all the civil and militarf power ; and there is no- 
thing fo apt to uaite the minds and hearts of men, 
or to beget love and tendernefs, as a general di- 
ftrefs. The firft diSeniions between ChrifUans took 
their beginning from the errors and herefies that 
ardfe among them ; many of thofe herefies, fomc- 
tunes exdnguiflied^ and fometimes reviving, or fuc- 
ceeded by others, remain to this day ; and having 
been made inftruments to the pride, avarice, or 
ambition of ill-defigning men, by extinguifhing 
brotherly love, have been the cauie of infinite ca- 
lamities, as well as corruptions of faith and man- 
ners, in the Chriflian world; 

The lafl legacy of Chrifl was peace and mutual 
tove ; but then he foretold, that he came to fend a 
fword upon the earth. The primitive Chriftians 
accepted the legacy, and their fucceflbrs down to 
tihe prefent age have been largely fulfilling his pro- 
phecy. But whatever the pradtice of mankind hath 
been, or flill continue^ there is no duty more in- 
cumbent upon th#fe wno profefs the gofpel, than 
that of brotherly love ; wliich whoever could xe- 
ftore in any degree among men, would be an inftru- 
mcnt of more good to human fociety, than ever 
was, or will be done by all the ftatefmen and poli- 
ticians in- the world. 

It is upon this fubjeft of brotherly love that I in- 
tend to difcourfe at prefent ; and the method I ob^ 
ferve fliall be as follows. 

1. I will inquire into the caufes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

2. I will lay open the fad effects and confequen- 
ces which our animofities and mutual hatred have 
produced. 

3.1 will ufe fome motives and exhortations that 

may perfuade you to embrace brotherly love, and 

l^canr/aue in it. 
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I. I ihall inquire into the caufes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

This nation of ours hath ror an hundred years 
paft been infefted by two enemies, the Papifts and 
Fanatics ; who each in their turns filled it with 
blood and ilaughter, a^d for a time deibroyed both 
the church and government. The memory of thefe 
events hath put all true Proteftants equally upon 
their guard againft both thefe adveriaries ; who, 
by comequence, do equally hate us. The Fanatics 
revile us, as too nearly approaching to Popery ; 
and the Papifts condemn us, as bordering too much 
on Fanaricifm. The Papifts, God be praifcd, are, 
by the wifdom of our laws, put out of all vifible 
poflibility of hurting us ; bcfides, their religion b 
lb generally abhorred, that tlicy have no advocates 
or abettors among Proteftants to afliftthcm. But 
the Fanatics are to be confidcred in another light : 
they have had, of late years, the power, the luck, 
or the cunning, to divide us among oui-fclves; they 
have endeavoured to reprefent all tliofe who have 
been fo bold as to oppofe their errors and defigns*, 
under the charafter of perfons difaftefted to the 
government ; and they have fo far fucceeded, that 
now-a-days, if a clergyman happens to preach with 
any zeal and vehemence againft the fin or danger of 
fchifm, there will not want too many in his congre- 
gation ready enough to cenfure him, as hot and 
high-flying, an inflamer of mens minds, an ene- 
my to moderation, and difloyal to his prince. This 
hath produced a formed and fettled divifion be- 
tween thofe who profefs the fame doftrine and dif- 
cipline, while they w^ho call themfclves moderate, 
are forced to widen their bottom, by facrificing 
their principles and their brethren to the incroach- 
ments and infolence of diflenters ; who are there- 
fore anfwerable, as a principal ciufe of all thaxVvas 
trcd and animoilty now reigning among \is» 

VoL.IL D . A.tvo\ivet 
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Another caufe of the great want of brotherly 
love, is the weakncfs and folly of too many among 
j'ou of the loleer fort, who ai-e made the tools and 
mftniments of your betters to work.theirdeilgns, 
wherein you have no concern. Your numbers 
make you of ufe, and cunning men take the ad- 
vantage by putting words into. your mouths which 
you do not underfiand ; then they fix good, or ill 
charafters to thofe words, as it beft ferves their 
purpofes ; and thus you are taught to love or hate, 
you know not what or why; you often fufpeft 
your beft friends and neareft neighbours, even 

Jrour teacher himfelf, without any reafon, if your 
eadcrs once taught you to call him by a name 
which they tell you fignineth fomc very bad 
thing. 

A third caufe of our great want of brotherly 
lovc^feemcth to be, that this duty is not fo often in- 
iGfted on fromjthe pulpitj as it ought to be in fuch 
times 'as'thcfe.: On the contrary, it is to be doubt- 
ed, whether .do£h:ines are not fometimes delivered 
by an ungoverned zeal, a defire-tobe diftinguifh'd, 
or a view of intcreft, which produce quite different 
cffcfts ; when» upon occaiions fet ap^rt to return • 
thanks to God.for fbme public bleiEng, the time is 
employed in iftiruing up one part of the congrega- 
tion againft the other, by reprefentations of things 
and perfons, which God in hk mercy forgive thofe 
who are guilty of. 

The laft caufe I fhall mention of the want of 
brotherly love^ is that unhappy difpbfition towards 
politics among the trading people, which hath been 
xnduftrioufly inftilled into them. In former times, 
the middle and lower fort of mankind feldom gain- 
ed or loft by the faAions of the kingdom ; and 
therefore were little concerned in them, further 
than as matter of talk and amufenient : but now 
the mcancft dealer will expeft to tnrh ^e penny by 
ibe merits of bis party, - He can reprefent his neijgh- 
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touv as a man of dangerous principles ; can bring 
araiUing accufetion againft him, perhaps a crimi- 
nal one ^ and ib rob him of his livelihood, and find 
iis own accoimt Vf dut nhich-mor^ than if he had 
ffiiparftged his nighbovu-'s goods, or defamed him 
iis a cheat. For fo it happens, that inftead of in- 
ijlpdrfaag into the ikiU or honefty of thofe kind of 
people, the manner !» nowto inquire into their 
nttrty, andttorejedor encoiirage them according- 
ly ; irluch proceeding hadi -made our people in ge^ 
ntnl fuch able pcAticians, thiat all the artifice, flat* 
^ctf, diffimuhitibn, diligence and dexteritr in un- 
lennining each Aher,, which the fatirical wit of 
tKD hath charged upon courts; together with all 
Ac rs^e and violence, cruelty and injuftice, which 
ha!ve been ever imputed to • puWc afiemblies ; are 
widi US' (fo 'poUte are we grown) to be feeh amon^ 
Otarmeaneft traders* and. artificers in the ^reateft 
perfsffion. All which, as it may be matter of fome 
hnmiKatioaCathe wiCband mighty of this world, 
ft^thie cfl e fl s tifereof may perhaps in time provifi 
very . different from what, 1 hope in charity, were 
ever'ioffcfcemt^riatended. 

n. I win therefore, now, in the fccmi'^Att^ 
Uj open fome of the fad effeAs and conieqiheiices 
which our animofities and mutual hatred have pro** 
Anced; 

And the &ft ill confequence is, that our want 
ftf brodierly love hath almoft driven out all fenfe 
frf religion from among us ; which eanriot well be 
othennie : for fince our Saviour laid fo much 
weight uponhis difciples loving one another, that 
he gave it among his laft inftruAions ; and fince the 
primitive Chriftians are allowed to have chiefly pro- 
pagated the faith, by their ftrift obfervance of that 
iiBiftru£tion ; it muft follow, that, in proportion as 
brotherly love declineth, Chriftiamty ViSV ^o fe 
too. The Iktle religion there is ixx the wot\i., YiaxJc^ 
D 7, \it^tw 
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been obferved to reiide chiefly among the middle 
and lower fort of people, who are neither tempted 
to pride and luxury by great riches, nor to ddjpe* 
rate courfes by extreme pover^ i and tmly I upoa 
that account have thought it a happineis, that thofe 
who are under my immediate cape are generally 
of that condition. But where party hath cmcc 
made entrance, with, all kt. confequences, of hatredi 
envy,- partiality, and virulence, religion canno); 
long keep its hold in any ftate or dearee of lif4 
whatsoever. For if the great men of the worl^^ 
have been cenfured in aH 'ages for minglingrtoq 
little religion with, their , politics, what a h^voct;^ 
of principles muft they needs make in unlearned 
and irreg^ohr heads ? of which indee^ the efie^ 
are abeady too vlfible and melancholy all pver th^ 
kingdom. 

Another ill confequence from our want of broi 
therly love is^ that it increafeth the infolence of 
the Fanatics. And this partly arifeth from a mifta- 
ken meaning of the word moderation ; a word which 
hath been much abufed, and handed about for fe- 
veral years paft. ^ There arc too many people indif« 
ferent enough to all religion ; there are many o- 
thers^who.difiike the* clergy, and would have them 
live in poverty and dependence.. Both thefe forts[ 
are much commended by the Fanatics for moderate 
men, ready to put an end to our divifions, and to 
make a general union among Protefiants. Many 
ignorant well-meaning people are deceived by thefe 
appearances, ih'engthened with great pretences to 
loyalty ;, and thefe occafions the^Fanatics lay hold 
on to revile the doArine and difcipline of the 
church, and even infnlt and opprefs. the clergy, 
wherever, their numbe^^s* or favourers will bear 
them out ; infomuch th^t one wilful refraAoiy Fa- 
natic hath been able to difhirb a whole pariih fat 
many years together. But ^e mofl moderate and 
£avawrcd divines dare not own, that the word mA- 
^'^' aeration 
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deration with rcfpeft to the diflciuert can be at all 
gppUed to their religion, but is purely pcrfoiial or 
pmdcotial. No good nun rcpineth at the liberty 
of confeience they enjoy ; and perhaps a very mo- 
derate divine may think better of their loyalty thsin 
ochera do; or^ to fpeak after the manner oi mcn^ 
may think it neceflaryi that all Proteftams ihoukl 
be united againft the common enemy ; or out of 
difcretion, or other reafont bcft known to hinifL-lf^ 
be tender of mentioning them at alK But ftiil th'j 
errors of the diflenters are all fisurd and determin- 
ed ; and muft, upon demand^ be ac knowlcdgcd by 
all the divines of our churchy vrlicthcr they be tidl^ 
cdy in partv-phrafey high or iow^ moderate or vio* 
lent. And iurther, I believe it would be hard ti# 
find many moderate divines, ivho, if tlieir 02>iniou 
were alked, wliethcr diflentcrs fliould be ti uilcd 
with power, could according to their conrcie:u-c.'s. 
anAvcr in the aiiinnative : from whence it is pLin^ 
that all the flir which tlie Fanatics iiave made widx 
thill word modcratiw^ was only meant to incrcafe 
our divifions, and widen them To far a» to inalLe 
room for thcmfclves to get in between. And tlii.'i 
is tha only fcheme they ever had (except that of dc- 
ftroying root and branch) for tlie unidng of Pro- 
teftants, they fo much talk of. 

I fhall mention but one ill confcquence more^ 
which attends our want of broihcrlv love ; that it 
bath put an end to all holjpitality aiicf friendihip, all 
sood correfpondence ancl commerce between zuan^ 
kind« There are indeed fuch tilings as leagues aiv^ . 
tonfederacies am6ng thofe of the fame party ; but 
fiirely God never intended, that men flxould be fo 
limited in the choice of their friends : however^ 
(b it is in town and covMrXt in every parifh and 
ftreet ; the paftor h divkledfrom hb flock, the fa- 
ther from his fon^ and the houfe often divided a- 
gainft hfelF. Mens very natures arc -foutcd« ^M\ii. 
their p^nSiom iftUmned, whea they aiMi >a v^wj- 
D 3 ^Vx\n%. 
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dubs, andifpend tliidr time ia nodtibg ^\& but rail- 
ing at the oppoiifie fide ;. thv4. every man' 9iUve. a*. 
mong us is encompafied wid^ a milUoO of esk^t)k9 
of his own* coaatrfy among which hiB^ oMeft ^Gt! 
quaintance, and friends, and kindred themfelvest 
are often of the number. Neither can peoide of 
different parties mix together without cQaftioaUitt 
(ufpicion^ and jeaioufj ', watching ever]^ word thqT 
fpeaky for fear of giving offence ; or cljik £aUiog 
into rudeneis and reproaches, and fo leaving them^ 
felves open to the malice and corrupdon of inform*, 
ers, who were never more numerous or expoi: ill 
their trade. And, as a further addition to thit 
evily thofe very few, who, by the goodn^s add 
generofity of their nature^ do in their own hearts' 
defpife this narrow principle^ of confiniqg their, 
friendfhip and eftecm, their charity and good offir 
cesy to thofe of their own party, yet dai:e .not 4xCn 
cover their good inclinations, for fear of lofing 
their favour and intereft. And otiiers, again^ 
whom God had formed with mild and gende diir 
poiitions, think it neceffary to put a force upon 
their own tempers, by acting a noify, violent^ ma* 
Hcious part,, as a. means to be diflinguifhed. Thus 
hath pMty got the better of the very genius and 
conftitution of our people; fo that whoever read* 
Uie charafter of the Englifh in former ages, irill 
hardly believe their prefent pofterity to be c^ the 
iame nation or climate. ..... l 

b III. I fhall now, in the fatft place, make uft of 
fome mouyes and exhortations, that may perfuadc 
you to embrace brotherly love, and to continue isi 
it. Let me apply myfelf to you of the. lower fortj^ 
and defire you wilLconfider, wlicn any of yooi make 
ufe of fair and entidhg wordis to -draw in cuftom^- 
ers, whether you do itibr their iakeis or your own. 
And then for whofe fakes do you think it is, that 
leaders are fo indoftrious to put into youc 
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heads all that party -rage and virulence ? Is it not to 
make yuu the tools and inftrumcnts, by which ihqr 
work out their oii^n deiigns i Has this ipiric of fac- 
tion been tifcful to any of you in your worldly 
concerns, except to thofe who have inidcd in whif- 
pfriugy barkbiting, or inibrmtng, and wanted ikiU 
or honcfly to thrive by fairer metliods ? It is no bu- 
finefs of yours to inquij-e, who is at the head of 
armies, or of councils, unlcis vou had power and 
ikill to chufe, neither of which is ever Uke to be 
your cafe ; and therefore to fill vour lieads with 
rears and hutred of perfons and things of which it 
is inipoiiible you can ever make a right judgement, 
or to fet you at vai'iunce with your neighbour, be- 
caufc hiK thoughts :irc not the I'ciine as yours, is not 
only in a very grofs manner to cheat you of your 
time and quiet, but. likewifc to enuanger your 
fouls. 

Secondly^ In order to rcftore brotherly love, let 
mc carneiflly exhort you to iland finn in your reli- 
gion, I mcsm the true religion hitherto eilabliilied 
among us; witliout vai7iiig in the 1(m():, cither to 
ro])ei-y on the one ilde, or to Fanatii ifm on the o« 
ther : and in a particular manner beware of that 
word, mocUrotioii ; and believe it, that your neigh- 
bour is not immediately a villain, a Fapift, and a 
traiton becaufe the Fanatics and their adherents 
will not allow him to be a moderate man. Nay^ 
it b veiy probable^ that your teacher hitniclf may 
be a loyal, pious, and able divine,, without tlu; 
kail grain of moderation, as the word is too fre- 
quently underftood. Therefore, to let yrni right 
in this matter, I will lay before ycni the character 
of a truly moderate man ; and then 1 will give you- 
dibdcfcFtption pf .fuciianone who falfely pretend- 
cth to that title. 

A mah'truly moderate is ftcacly in the do<flrine 
and difcipline of the church, but with a due C\vcV 
iUan charity /o a// wlio dbTent ffom it out oi v^ 
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principle of co&fciecice; die freedom of which, he 
dxinkethy ought to be fuUjr avowed, as long as ir 
is not abufed } but never trufted with power. He 
is ready to defend with his life and fortune the Pro- 
teftam fucceffion, and the Proteftant eftabliilied 
£uth, againft aH invaders wkatfbever. He is for 
giving the crown it» juft prerogative, and the peo- 
ple their juft liberties. He hateth no man for dif- 
fering from hhn in political minions ; nor doth he 
think it a maxim infallible. That viitue fhould al<- 
waysT attend upoq favour, and vice upon difgrace*. 
Theie are fome few lineaments in the charafter of a. 
truly moderate man. Let us now compare it with 
the defcription of one who ufualiy pafieth under 
that title. 

A moderate mair, in the new meaning of the 
word, is one to whom all religion is indifferent ;. 
who, although he denominates himfelf of the- 
dmrch, reganleth it no more than, a conventicle- 
He perpeti^Iy raileth at the body of the clergy,, 
with exceptions only to a very few, whohe hopeth,* 
and probably upon falfe grounds, are ar ready to: 
betray tfaei/* rights and properties as himfelf. He 
thinks the power of the people can never be tooi 
great, nor that of the prince too little ; and yet this* 
very notion he pubiiihrtb, as hb beft argument ta 
prove him a moft ioyai fubjefi. Every opinion iiy 
government that dSneredi ia the lea& from his, 
tends diredtty ta Popery^ flavery, and rebeliioni. 
Whoever lieth under tlie fhywn o£ power, can in- 
his judgement neitberkave common lenfe, common; 
honefty, nor reKgion. Lafily,. his devotion con- 
fiftcth in drinking gibbets, eonfufion,. snd damna- 
tion ; in profanely idolizing the memory of one 
dead prince*- and sngracefidfy tiiampling upon, the 
afhes of another. 

' By thefe marks you will: eafily diftinguifli a* truly 
moderate man frtmi thofe who are commonly, but 
vcrjr fdlfely, fo called : and whileperfons thus quar 
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lified are fb- numerous and fo noifyr to full of zeal 
and induftry to sain proiely tes, and fpread their o- 
pinions amoog the people, it cannot be vondcrec^ 
that there flioukl be fo little brotherly love left a- 
mong 118^ 

Lafily, Ic TTOuld probably contribute to reftore 
tome degree of brotherly love, if we would but con- 
fider, that the matter of thofe difputcs which inflame 
us to this degree, doth not in its own nature at all 
concern the generality of mankind. Indeed, as to 
thofe who have been great gainers or lofers by the 
changes of the woi'kl, the cafe is difiercnt ; and to 
preach moderation to the firft, and patience to the 
laft, would perhaps be to little purpcne. But what 
is that to the bulk of the people, who are not 
properly concerned in the quarrel, although evil 
inftnuncnta have drawn them mto it 2 '.For if the 
reaibnable men on both fides were to confer opi- 
nions, they would find neither religion, loyaky, 
nor interefl, are at all affeAed in this difpute. Not 
religion, becaufe the members of the church on 
both fides profefs to agree in every article : not 
loyalty to our prince ; which is pretended to by one 
part^ as much as the other, and therefore can be 
*Qo uibjcA for debate : not intercfl, for trade ana 
induflry lie open to all ; and, what is furtlicr, con- 
cemeth only thofe who have expe^tions from the 
public. So that the body of the people, i£ they 
knew their own good,, mig^tyet live amicably* to- 
gether, and leave their betters to^. <}uarrel axnong 
themfelves, who might alfo probably foon come to 
abetter temper, if they werei lefs f ecoadcd and fup- 
ported by the poor deluded multitude. 

I have now done wkb my text ;- which I confefk 
to have treated m a manner more fuited to the pre- 
icnt times,, than to the nature of the fubjeA in ge- 
neral. That I have not been more particular in ex- 
plaining the feveral parts and propertit^ o£ x!^^ 
great auty of brotherly love,, the aoofile to ^^ 
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Theflalonians will plead my cxcufe. ** Touching 
^ brotherly love," (faith he), " ye need not that 
^ I write unto you ; for ye yourfelvcs are taught 
•* of God to love one another.**' So that nothing 
remains to add, bu^ our prayers- tO' God,; that he 
would pleafe to reftore and* continue this great duty 
of brotherly love or chfiiity among us, the very 
b(Hid of peace and of ^ virtues. 

Nov.zo. 1717.^ 

/ S E R M. O N. V. 
The cRffiiGqIty of knowing one's fclf *• 
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Md HdzaeVfdiiy But iutxtty is fhjf firvant a. /fc^ 
that he^Jimi do this gr'eat thing f 



TT71E have a very fig^ inftance of the deceitful- 

^^^ nds of the heart rcpreiciited to us in the per* 

Cm- 6f "Hte'«cfi ^^ tiras.dfeht to the prophet G[Ub% 

^ ^Tbtfioiafltifbilk tide-page pfthe fpllovirtg fermon bdng Idl, 
and no memorandumi wtfha^on kf, as there vrere upon the otherii 
^ when aa4 ^here it was preached^ made the editor donbtfiil.wKedier 
he (hoaU print it as the Dean's or not. But its being found ymftt^ 
the fame papers \ and the hand, although writ fomewhat better, ha* 
▼ing a great finiiitude tolbe DetnTa, made him willing to lay it bC- 
£(tfe.the pUbUc, that thaj^ipight judge- wi»«ther the Kyle and naB^ 
ner alfa do not render u ftiV ipore Drub»>l» t? be bjs. DARn tditmf 
^"— «> 1 fhall take noi tukift iff thi^'iecmoo* asi; is evidently not com^ 

4ur:f v. ..' ; SK 
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to inquife of the Lord, concerning his maftcr the 
King of Syria's recovery. For the man of God 
having told him that die king might recover from 
the diforder he was then labouring under, began to 
fet and faften his countenance upon him of a fud- 
den, and to break out into the moft violent expref* 
fions of forrow, and a deep concern for it 2 where- 
upon, Whe^iHazael, full of fliame and copfufion, 
a&edy •* Whywecpeth my lord?" he anfwcrcdy 
** Becaufe I know the evil that thou wilt do unto 
** the children of Ifrael : Their ftrong holds wilt 
^' thou fet on fire, and their young men wilt thou 
'** flay with the fwordj and wilt dafh their children, 
*• and rip up their women with child." Thus 
much did the man of God fay and know of him, 
by alight darted into his mind from heaven. But 
Hazael, not knowinfg himfelf fo well as the other 
did, was ftartled and amazed at the relation, and 
would not believe it poffible, that a man of his tem- 
per could ever run out into fuch enormous inftaa- 
ces of cruelty and inhumanity : " What," fays he;, 
** IS thv fervant a dog, that he ihould do this great 
*« thmg?" 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that 
he was then that veiy man he could not imaging 
himfelf to be i for we find him, on the very next 
day afiter his return, in a very treacherous ^nd dif- 
loyal manner, murdering his own maftcr, and u • 
furping his kingdom ; which was but a prologue tu 
the fad tragedy which he afterwards adted upon the 
people of Ifrael, 

And now the cafe is but very little better with 
moft med, than it was with Hazael. However it 
Cometh to pafs, they are wonderfully unacquainted 
with their own temper and difpoiidon, and know 
very little of what paffeth within them : for of fo 
many-proud, . ambitious, revengeful, envying, and 
lU-natured perfons that are in the world, ^Vi.cte Ss 
there odc of them, who, althoiig)i he "haxVi ?^ \5Rfc 
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lymptoms of the vice appearing upon every octca- 
:Cony can look with fuch an impartial eye upon 
Iximielf^ as to believe diat die imputation thrown 
tipon turn is not altogether groundlefs and unfair ? 
'who, iflie were told, by men of a difcerhing fpi- 
rlt and a ftroug conjefture, of all the evil and ab- 
furd things which that falie heart of his would at 
X)ne time or odier betray him into, would not be- 
lieve as little, and wonder as much, as Hazael did 
before him ? Thus, for iriftance, tcH an angry per; 
fon, that he is weak and impotent, and of no con- 
fiftcncy of mind ; tell him, that fuch or fuch a lit- 
tle accident, which he may then defpiie/ and think 
much below a paffion, fliall hereafter make him 
fay and do feveral abfurd, indifcreet, and mifbc- 
coming things : he may perhaps own, that he hath 
a fpirit of refcntment within him, that will not let 
him be impofed on ; but he fondly imagines, that 
he can lay a becoming rcftraint upon it when he 
pleafes, although it is ever running away with him 
into fome indecency or other. 

Therefore, to bring tlown the words of my text 
to our present opcafiou, I fliall endeavour, in a fur- 
ther prbfecutiOR of them, to evince the great ne- 
ceffity of a nice and curious infpeftion into the fe- 
veral i-cceffes of the heart ; that being the fureft 
and the flior^cft method that a wicked man can 
take to reform himfelf , For let us but ftop the 
fountain, and the ftreams will fpend and waftc 
themfelves away in a very little time : but if we go 
about, like, children, to raifc a bank, and to ftop 
the current, not taking notice all the while of the 
fpring which continually feedeth it ; when the next 
flood of a temptation "nfeth, and breaketh in upon 
it, then we fliall find^ that wc have begun at the 
jwrong^end of our duty, and that wc are very Kttl6 
more the better for It, than if we had fat ftiU, and 
made no advances at a!i. 

But, 
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But, in order to a clearer explanation of the 
pointy I fhall fpcak to thefe following particulars. 

r. By endeavouring to. prove, from particular 
inftances, that man is generally the moft ignofant 
creature in the world of himfelf . 

2. By inquiring into the grounds and reafons of 
this ignorance. 

3. And laftly, by propofing feveral advantages 
that do moft aduredly attend a due improvement in 

the knowledge of ourfelves. 

I. Firft then, To prove that man is generally the 
moft ignorant creature in the world of himfelt : 

To purfue the heart of man through all the in- 
ftances of life, in all its feveral windings and turn- 
ings, and under that infinite variety of fhapes and 
appearances which it putteth on, would be a diffi- 
cult and almoft impoftibie undertaking : fo that I 
fhall confine myfclf to fuch as have a nearer refe- 
rence to the prefent occafion, and do, upon a clo- 
fcr view, fhe^v themfelves through the whole bufi- 
nefs of repentance. For we all know what it is to 
repent ; but whether he repcnteth him truly of his 
fins or not, who can know it ? 

V(4yw, the great duty of repentance is chiefly made 
up of thefe two parts ; a hearty forrow for the fol- 
lies and mifcarriages of the time paft, and a full 
purpofe and refoiution of amendment for the time 
to come. And now, to fhew the falfenefs of the 
heart in both thefe parts of repentance. And, 

Fjrft, As to a hearty forrow for the fins and mif- 
riages of the time paft : Is there a more ufual thing 
than for a man to impofe upon himfelf, by. putting 
on a grave and demure countenance, by cafting a 
fevere look into his paft coiiduA, and making fome 
few pious and devout retleAions upon it, and then 
to believe that he hath repented to anexcdktviY^ 
pofe, without ever letting it ftep forth inito ^tw&ioit< 

VoL.ir. E 
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and (hew itfdf in a holy convcrfation ? Nay, fome 
perfons do cany the deceit a little higher ; uho, if 
they can but bring themfclves to weep for their 
fins, are then full of an ill-grounded confidence 
and fccurity ; never conildcring, that all this may 
prove to be no more than the very garb, and out- 
ward drefs of a conaite heart, which another 
heart, as hard as the nctlier millftone, may as weU 
.put on. For tears and fighs, however in fome 
perfons they may be decent and commendable ex- 
preflions of a godly forrow, are neither neceffary, 
nor infallible figns of a true and unfeigned repent- 
ance : not neceffary, becaufe fometimes, *and in 
fome perfons, the inward grief and anguifli of the 
-mind may be too big to be expreffed by to little a 
thing as a tear ; and then.it turneth its edge in- 
wards upon the mind ; and, like thofe wounds of 
the body which bleed inwardly, it generally proves 
the moft fatal and dangerous to the whole body of 
fin : not infallible, becaufe a very fmall portion of 
forrow m*y make fome tender dilpofitions melt^ and 
break out into tears ; or a man may pearhaps weep 
at parting with his fins, as he would to bid the laft 
farewell to an old friend, that he was fure never to 
fee again. 

But there is ftill a more pleafant cheat in tliis af- 
fair, that when we find a deadnefs, and a ftrange 
kind of unaptnefs and indifpofition to all impref- 
fions of religion, and that we cannot be as truly 
forry for our fins as we .fliould be, we then pre- 
tend to be lorry that we are not more forry for 
them ; which is not lefs abfurd and irrational, than 
that a man fiiould pretend to be veiy angry at a 
thing ; becaufe he did not know how to be angry 
at all. 

But after all, what Is wanting in this part of re- 
pentance, we expcft to niake it vg in the next ; and 
to that purpofe wc put on a refolution of amend- 
mcnt^ which we take to be as firm as ^ houfe built 
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upon a rock ; fo that let the floods arife, and the 
winds Uow^ and the ftreams beat vehemently upon- 
it, nothing fllall'fhake it into ruin and dii'order. 
We dotrbt not, upon the ftrength of this refolve; 
to fland faft and unmoved amid ft the ftorm of a 
temptation ;- and do firmly believe, at the time Ave 
make it^ that nothing in the world will ever be able 
to make us commit thofe fins over again, which wc 
have fo firmly refolved againft. 

Thus many a time have we come to' the facra- 
ment of the Lord's fupper, with a foil purpofe of 
amendment, and with as full a perfiiafion of put- 
ting that fame purpofe into praftice ; and yet have 
we not all as often broke that good purpofe, and 
falfified that fame perfuafion, by ftarting afide, like 
a broken bow, into thofe very fins which we ihea* 
fo folemnly and fo confidently declared againft ? 

Whereas, had but any other perfon entered with 
us into a vow fo ifolemn, that he hail taken the 
holy facrament upon it, I believe had be but once 
deceived us by broking in upon the vow, we fiioul<k 
hardly ever after be prevailed upon to truft that 
man again, although we ftill continue to truft our. 
own hearts, againft reafon and againft experience^. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough ; and 
will of courfe betray all thofe well-meaning perfons 
into fin and folly, who are apt to take religion for 
a much eafier thing than it is. But this is not the 
only miflake we are apt to run into : we do not on- 
ly think fometimes that we can do more than we 
can do, but fometimes that we are incapable of do- 
ing lels: An error of another kind indeed, but 
not left dangerous, arifing from Ja diffidence and 
felfc hiunility : for how much a wicked man cai> 
do in the bufihefs of religion, if he would do his' 
beft, k very often more than he can tell. 

Thus nothing is more common, than to fee Or 
wicked man running headlong into fin. atiAioW^ , ^* 
gainA bb rcafoja, ng^mA his religion, asxA ^LgaXAS^ 
E 7, V\% 
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Ikis God. Tell him» that what he is going to do will 
be an infinite difparagement to his iinderftanding, 
which at another time he fetteth no finall value 
H^n ; tell him, that it will blacken his reputation^ 
which he had rather die for than lofe ; tell him^r 
Aat the pleafure of the fin is ihort and tranfientj 
and leaveth a vexatious kind of fting behind it, 
l^hich will very hardly be ^^awA forth v tell him, 
diat this is one of thofe things for which God will 
moft furely^ring him to judgment, which he pre- 
tendeth to believe with a full afiurance and penua* 
iton.: And yet, for all this^ he ihutteth his eyes 
ag^nft dU convifkion^ and ruiheth into the fin, like 
^ horfe into the battle ; as if he had nothing left 
10 do^ but, like a fiUy child, to wink hard, and to 
Aink to efcape a certain and an infinite mibfchief, 
only by endeavouring not to fee it. 

And now tofhew that the heart hath given in a 
ialfe report of the temptation, we may learn firon^ 
this, that the £ame weai: maii would refift and ma* 
fter the fame powerful temptation, upon confidera- 
tions of infinitely lefs value than thofe which reU* 
gion ofiereth, nay^ fuchvile confiderations, that the 
grace of God cannoti without blafphemy, be fup- 
pofed to add any manner of force and efficacy to 
ihem. Thus, for inftance, it would be an hard*^ 
matter to drefs up a fin in fuch foft and tempting 
circumftances, that a truly covetous man would not 
refift for a confiderable ium of money ; when nei- 
ther the hopes of heaven nor the fears of hell 
could m^e an imprefiSion upon him before. But 
can any thing be a furer indication of the decitful- 
Aefs of the heart, than thus to fhew more courage, 
vefolution, and activity, in an ill caufe, than it doth 
in a good one ? and to exert itfelf to better pur- 
ppfe, when it is to ferve its own pride, or luft, or 
Tcvenge, or any other pafiion, tlian when it is to 
ferve God upon the motives of the gofpel, and up- 
0a all the arguments that have evev been made uie 
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6{ to bring men over to religion and a good life ? 
And thus having (hewn that a man is wonderfully 
apt to deceive and impofe upon himfelf, in ^)ai!ing 
through the fev<:ral ftages- of that great duty, 
repentance, I proceed now, in the 

II. Second place, to» inquire into the grounds and- 
reafons of this ignorance, and to (liew whence it. 
Cometh to pal%, that a man, the only creature in the 
world that can refleA and look into himfelf, ihould 
know fo litle of what pafTeth within him, and be io 
very much unacquainted even with the {landing 
difpoiitions and complexion of his own lieart. 
The prime reafon of it is, becaufc wc fo very fcl- 
dpm converfe with ourfclvcs, and take fo little no« 
tice of what pafllth within us-. For a man can na 
more know his own heart than he can know his 
own face, any other way than by reflcftion : He 
may as well tell over every feature of the fmallec 
portions of his face without the help of. a looking- 
glafs, as he can tell all the inward bents and ten- 
dencies of the foul^ thofe ftandmg features 
and lineaments of the inward man, and know all 
the variotis changes that this is liable to, from 
cuftom, from pamon, and from opinion, without 
a very frequent ufc of looking within himfelf. 

For our p^On and inclinations are not always 
upon the wmgi and always- moving towards their 
refpeArve objeAs; but retire now and then into the 
more dark and hidden recefTes of the heart, whei e 
they lie concealed for a while, until a frefli occaf 
(Ion calls them forth again ; fo that not every 
tranfient, oblique glance upon the mind, can bring 
a man into a through knowlege of all hs ftrengths- 
and weakneiTes ; far a man may fometimes turn the 
eye of the mind inward upon itfelf, as he may be«» 
hold his natural face in a glafs, and go away, and 
ftraight forget what manner of man he vriis. %V3X 
a man muA ratbef £t dov^n, andvmrvftX t:^^.^ 
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a£Uon of the paft day into all its circumftances and 
particularities, and obferve how every little thing 
moved and affefted him, and what manner of im- 
preffion it made upon his heart : This d9ne with 
that frequency and carefulnefs which the impor- 
tance of the duty doth require, would in a fhort 
time bring him into a n6ar and intimate acquaint- 
ance with hunfelf. 

But when . men, inftead of this, do paTs away 
months and yeara in a perfeA flumber of the mind 
without once awaking it, it is no wonder they 
fhouid be fo very ignorant of themfelves, and know 
very little more of what paffeth within them than 
ihet very beafls which perifli. But here it may not 
be amifs. to inquire into the reafons why moft men 
have fo litde convcrfation with themfelves. 

And, iji, Becaufe this refleftion is a work and 
labour of the mind, and cannot be performed with- 
out fbme pain and diiSiculty. For, before a man 
can rcfleft upon himfelf, and look into his heart 
with a fteady eye, he muft contract his fight, and 
coUedt all his fcattered and roving thoughts into 
fome order and compafs, that he may be able to 
take a clear and diftinft view of them ; he muft 
retire from the world for a while, and be unattea- 
tive to all impreffions of fenfe ; And how hard 
and painful a thing muft it needs be to a man of 
pailion and infirmity, amidft fuch a crowd of ob- 
jefts that are continually ftrikiiig upon the fenfe, 
and foliciting the afFeAions, not to be iiK>ved and 
interrupted by one or other of them ! But, 

2cVy, Another reafon why we fo feldom converfe 
with ourfelves, is, becaufe the bufinefs of the world 
takethup all our time, ,and kaveth us no portion 
of it to fpend upon this \great work and labour of 
the mind. ThiTs twelve o|r fourteen years pafs a- 
way before we can wefidifcern good from evil; 
and of the reft fo much goeth away in fleep, fo 
iDucb JQ the jordioary btt&aefs of iife^ aad {9 mv^ch 
< ux 
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in the proper bufinefs of our calling^i diat wc lia\ u 
none to lay out upon the more fcrious and religious 
employments. Every man's life is an impcrfcdt fort 
of a circle, which he repeatcth and runneth over 
every day ; he hath a fct of tlioughts, deiires, and 
inclipationSy which return upon him in their pro- 
per time and order, and will very hardly be laid a- 
lidc to make room for any thing new and uncom- 
mon : So that call upon Iiim when you pleafe, to 
fct about the ftudy of his own heart, and you arc 
furc to find him pre-engapcd ; either he hath fomc 
hufincfs to do, or foinc diver/ion to take, fome ac- 
quaintance that he muft vifit, or fome company 
that he muft entertain, or fome crofs accident hath 
put him out of humour, and unfitted him for fuch 
a grave employment. And thus it comes to pafs^ 
that a man can never find leifiu e to look into him- 
felf, becaufc he doth not fct apart fomc portion of 
the day for that very purpofc, but fooli/hly dcfcr- 
reth it from one day to another, until his glais is 
almoft run out, and he is c;illc;dupon to give a mi- 
fcrable account of himfclf in the other world. 
But, 

'idfyf Another rcafon why a man doth not more 
frequently converfc with himfclf, is, bccaufe fuch 
a converlaiion with his own heart may difcovcr 
fome vice or fome infiimity lurking within him, 
whicli he is very unwilling to believe himfclf guilty 
.of. For can there be a more ungrateful thing to ^ 
man, than to find, that, upon ancnaxr vi<pv, he is 
not that perfonhe tookhim&lftobe? that he hath 
neither the courage, nor the honcfly, nor the pie- 
ty, nor the humility, that he dreamed he had ? 
that a very little pain, for infi.ince, putteth him out 
of patience, and as litdc pleafure fofteneth and 
difarmeth him into eafe and wantonnefs? that 
he hath been at more pains, and labour, and 
eoft^ to be revecgcd of on enemy, xhaa to vMV^t. 
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the beft friend he hath in the world ? that he can-* 
not bring himfclf to fay his prayers without a great 
deal of reluftancy ; and when he doth fay themi 
the fpirit and fervour of devotion evaporate in a 
very fliort time, and he can fcarcely hold out a 
prayer of ten lines, without a number of idle and 
impertinent, if not vain and wicked thoughts com* 
ing into his head ? Thefe are very unwelcome dif- 
coveries that a man may make of himfelf ; fo that 
it is no wonder that every one who is already flufh* 
ed with a good opinion of himfelf, fliould rather 
ftudy how to run away from it, than how to com 
verfe with his own h'eart. 

But further, if a man were both able and wil* 
Hng to retire into his own hearr, anxl to fet apar«. 
ibme portion of the day for that very purpofe ; yet 
he is ftill difabled from paffing a fair and impartial 
Judgment upon himfelf, by feveral difficulties, a»» 
Tifing partly from prejudice and prcpoffejEon; 
partly rrom the lower appetites and inclinations*. 
And, 

i^, That the bufinefs of prepofleflion- may lead 
and betray a man into a falfe judgment of his own 
heart. For we may obferve, that the firft opinion 
we take up of any thing, or of any perfon, dotJi 
generally ftick clofe to us; the nature of the mind 
being fuch, that it cannot but deiire, and confe- 
quemly endeavour, to have fome certain prin- 
ciples to go upon, fomethin]g; fixed and itnmove- 

" able, whereon it may* reft and fiippbrt itfclf. 
And hence it cometh to pafs, that lome perfons 
are with fo much difficulty brought to think well of 
a man they have once entertained an ill opinion of; 
and, perhaps, that too for a very abfurd and un- 
v^rrant^ble reafon. But how much more difficult 
then muft itbd, for a man who taketh up a fond 
opinion of his ^^vn heart, long before he hath ei- 
ther years or 'fenfe enough to underftand it, either 

-to be perfuaded out of it by himfelf, whom he 
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loveth £0 well ; or^ by anmher, ivhoib iBtereft or 
diverfion it may be to make him aihaiocdof him- 
felf? Then, 

2dfy, As to the difficulties arifing from the in* 
ferior appetites and inclinations, let any man look 
into his own hearty and obferve in how different 
a light, and under what different complexions, any. 
two HoBf of eoual turpitude and malignity, do ap- 
pear to him, it he. hath but a ftrong inclination to 
the one, and none at aU to the other. That whidtt 
he hath an inclination to, is always dreffed up in 
all the fsdfc beauty that a fond ana bufy imagina- 
tion can give it ; the other appeareth naked and- 
deformed, and in all the true cirumftances of folly 
and difhonour.. Thus^ ftcaling is a vice that 
few gentlemen are inclined to ; and they juftly 
think it below the dignity of a man, to fioop to fo 
bafe and low -a fin : But no principle of honour, 
no workings of the mind and. confcience, not the 
ftiU voice of mercy, not the dreadful call of judg- 
ment, nor any confiderations whatever, can put a 
ftop to that violence andoppreflion, that pride and 
ambition, that revelling and wantonncls, which 
we eyery day we meet with in the world. Nay, it 
it eafy to obien^e very different thoughts in a man, 
of the fin that he is mofl fond of, according to the 
different ebbs and flows of his inclination to it. 
For as foon as the appetite is alarmed, and feizeth 
upon the heart, a little cloud gathcreth about the 
head, and fpreadeth a kind of darknefs over the 
face of the foul,, whereby, it is hindered £r<»n 
taking a clear and diflin& view of things : But no 
fooner is the appetite tired and fatiatcd, but the 
fame cloud paffeth away like a fhadow, and a new 
light fpringing up in the mind of a fudden, the 
man feeth much more, both of the folly and of 
the danger of the fin, than he did before* 

And thus having done with the fevcral Ttafcxv&^ 
why man^ the only creature in the world v\v^x. cmv 
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fcflcA ahd lookinto himfclf, is favcry ignorant oP 
what pafleth within him; and fo much unacquaint- 
ed with the (landing difpofitions and complexions* 
of his own hearts 1 proceed now,- in the 

m. Third and h& place, to lay ddwn feveraF 
advantages, that do mofl ajfuredly attend a due \ai*^ 
ffoyement iii the knowledge of ourfelves; Andj 

I. One great advantage is, that it tendeth very 
much to mortiiy andhumble aman^ into a^modeflr 
and low opinion of himfclf. For ler a man take a: 
nice and curious- infpeftion into all the fev^ral re-» 
gions of the hearty and obferve every thing irregu* 
lar and amifs withiir him ; for inftance, how nar-^ 
row and fhort-fighted a thing is the undcrftanding F 
upon how little reafon do we take up an opmion; 
and upon how muck lefs fometimes db yre lay it 
down again ! how weak and falfe ' ground do wc 
often walk upon, with the biggejft confidence and 
aflurance ; and how tremulous and doubtful we 
are very often, where jio doubt is to be made F 
again, how wild and impertinent, how bufy and 
incoherent a thing is' the imagination, even in the 
beft and wifeft men ; infomuch that every man 
may be faid~ to be' mad, but every man- doth nor 
fhcw it ! Then, as to the paffions, how noify, how 
turbulent,and how tumultuous are they ! how eafily 
are they ftirred and fet a-going ; how eager and hot 
in the purfuit, and what ftrange diforder and con- 
fafion do they throw a man into,fo that he can nei- 
ther think, nor fpeak, nor aft, as he flioulddo, 
while he is under the dominion of any of them. 

Thus, let every man look with a fe%'ere and im- 
partial eye into all the diftinft regions of the heart ; 
and, no doubt, feveral deformities and irregulari- 
ties that he never thought of, will open and dif- 
clofe themfelves upon fo near a view ; and rather 
make the man afliamed'of hiinfelf, than proud, 
ir 2v A 
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2. A due improvement in the knowlege of our- 
felves, doth certainly fecure us from the fly and hi- 
.fnmating aflauhs or flattery. There is not in the 
world a bafer, and more hateful thing, than flattery 
Itproceedeth from fo much falfenefs and infinccrity 

.in the man that giveth i(, and often difcovereth fo 
much weaknefs and folly in the man Uiat taketh it, 
that it is hard to tell which of the iwo is moil to be 

•blaxned. Every man of common fcnfe can demon- 
ftrate in fpcculation and may be fully convinced, 
that all the praifes and commendations of the whole 
world can add no more to the real and intrinfic va- 
lue of a man, than they can add to his ftature. 
And yet, for all this, men of the beft fcnfe and 
piety when they come down to the pra£lice, cannot 
forbear thinking much better of themfelves, when 
they have the good fortune to be fpoken well of by 
other perfons. 

But the meaning of this abfurd proceeding fcem- 
eth to be no other than this ; There are few mcB 
that have fo intimate an acquaintance with tlicir 
own hearts, as to know their own real worth, and 
how to fet a juft rate upon themfelves ; and there- 
fore they do not know, but that he who praiies them 
moft, may be moft in the right of it. For, no doubt 
if a man were ignorant of die true value of a thing 
he loved as well as liimfclf, he would meafure the 
woithof it according totheefteem of him who bid- 
deth moft for it, rather than of him that biddeih Icfs. 
Therefore the moft infalliable way to diiintanglc 
a man from the fnares of flattery, is, toconfultand 
fludy hk .own heart ; for whoever does that well, 
will hardly be fo abfurd, as to take another man's 
wqrd, before his own fenfe and experience. 

3. Another advantage from this kind of ftudy, 
is thisif that it teacheth a man how to behave kim- 
felf patiently, when he has the ill fortune to be cen- 
fured and abufed by other people. , For a tti2cci\«\xo 
is thorou^/ acquainted with his own VwcMt, Ac^x^ 
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already kaow much more evil of himfelf than any 
"body elfe cart tell him ; and when any one fpeak- 
eth ill of him, he rather thanketh God, that he 
can fay no worfe. For could his enemy but look 
into the dark and hidden recefles of the heart, 
he confidereth what a number of impure thoughts 
•he might there fee brooding and hovering lie a 
dark cloud upon the fia.ce of the foul ; that there 
he might take a profpeft of the fancy, and view k 
'Ofting over the feveral fcenes of pride, of ambition, 
6f envy^ ofluft, and revenge; that there he might 
tell how often a vitious inclination hath been re- 
ftrained, for no other rcafon, but juft to fave the 
man's credit or intereft in the world ; and how many 
unbecoming ingredients have entered into the com- 
poiition of his beft aftions. And now, what man 
in the whole world would be able to bear fo fevere 
a teft, to have every thought and inward motion of 
the heart laid open and expofed to the view of his 
ienemies? But, 

4. and Iqftfyy Another advantage of this kind is, 
that it maketli men lefs fevere upon other people's 
faults, and lefs bufy and induftrious in fpreading 
them. For a man employed at home, infpefting 
into his owii failings, hath not leifure enqugh to 
take notice of every little fpot and blemilh that 
lieth fcattered upon others : or, if he cannot efcape 
the fight of them, he always pafles the moft eaiy 
and fiivourable conftruftfon upon them. Thus, 
for inftance, does the ill-he knowethof a man pro- 
ceed from aa unhappy temper and conftini- 
tion of body ? He then confidereth with himfelf, 
how hard a thing it is, not to be borne down with 
the current of the blood and fpirits ; and accord- 
ingly layeth fomc part of the blame upon the weak- 
ncfs of human nature ; for he hath felt the force 
and rapidity of it within his own breafl: ; though, 
perhaps, in another inftance, he rcmembereth 
. how it rageth and fwelieth by oppofition ; and 
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though it may be reftrained, or diverted for a 
whilCy yet it can hardly ever be totally fubdued. 

Qr^ hath the man finned out of cuftom i he 
then^ from his own experience, traceth a habit 
into the very firft rife and imperfcft beginnings of 
it; and can tell, by how' flow and infcnfiblc 
advances it creepeth upon the heart ; how it 
worketh itfelf by degrees into the very frame and 
texture of it, and fo pafleth into a fccond nature ; 
^LTid confequently he hath a juft fenfc of the great 
difficulty for him to learn to do good, who hath 
been long accuftomed to do evil. 

Or, laftly, hath a falfc opinion betrayed him 
into a fin ? he then calleth to mind what wrong 
apprehenfions he hath had of fome things himfelf ; 
how many opinions that he once made no doubt 
of, he hath, upon a ftricVer examination, found 
to be doubtfiil and uncertain ; how many more to 
be unreafonable and abfurd. He knoweth further, 
that there are a great many more opinions that he 
hath never yet examined into at all, and which, 
however, he ftill believeth, for no other reafon, 
but becaufe he hath believed them fo long already 
without a reafon. Thus, upon every occafion, a 
man intimately acquainted with himfelf, confulteth 
his own heart, and maketh every man's cafe to be 
his own, (and fo puts the moft favourable inter- 
pretation upon It) Let every man therefore look 
into his own heart, before he beginneth to abufe 
the reputation of another, and then he will hardly 
be fo abfurd, as to throw a dart that will fo cer- 
tainly rebound, and v/ound himfelf. And thus, 
Arough the whole courfe of his converfation, let 
him keep an c^c upon that one great and compre- 
henfive rule of Chriftian duty, on which hangeth 
not only the law and the prophets, but the very 
life and fpirit of the gofpel too : Whatfoever ^c 
would that men Jbould do unto you^ do ye cvt-\ Jo 
Vol. 11, F unta 
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unto them. Which rule that we may all duly ob- 
serve, by throwing afide all fcandal and detradUon, 
all fpite and rancour, all rudenefs and contempt, all 
rage and violence, and whatever tendeth to make . 
converfation and commerce either uneafy or. 
troublefome, may the God of peace grant, for Je-. 
fiis Chrift's fake, ^c. 

Confider what has been faid, and the Lord give 
you a right underftanding in all tilings. To whom, 
with the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, be alLhonour, 
and glory, now' and for ever. 
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A PROPOSAL humbly offered to the Pa R- 
LIAM1ENT, for the more effe(fUial prevcnr- 
ing the further growth-of Popery. 

"With the defcription and tife of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal THERMOMETERt 

Vcrj proper for all faoailies. 

Itifani fanus nomenferat^ aqutts iniqui, 
Ultra quamfatis ejty virtutemfi petat ipfum. 

HoR* 

TjAving, with great fbrrow of hfeart, obferv* 
•*-* ed the increafe of Popery amoog us of late 
years, and how ineffeftual the penal laws and 
ftatutes of this realm have been, for near forty 
years- laft paft; towards- reclaiming that blind and 
deluded people from their, errors, notwiihftanding 
the good-intentions of the legiflators, and the pious 
and unwearied labour s^ of the many learned divines 
of the eftabliihed church, who have preached to 
them luitbout teaftng^ although hitherto witho\it 
fuccefs : 

Having alfo remarked^ in his Grace's fpeech to 
both houfes of parliament, moft kind offers of his 
Grace's good offices, towards obtaining fuch fur- 
ther laws as fhall be thought neceflary towards 
bringing home the faid wandering iheep into the 
fold of the church ; as alfo a good difpolition in 
the parliament to join in the laudable work, iovi?lt^ 
which every, good Proteftant ouslit to coiaXr^^^XR. 
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at leaji his advice: I think it a proper time to lay 
l>efore the public a fchcme which was writ fome 
years iince, and laid by to be ready on a fit occa- 
cafion. 

That whereas the feveral penal laws and ftatutes 
now in being againft Papifts, have been found in- 
cffeftual, and rather tend to confirm than reclaim 
men from their errors, as, calling a man coward y 
is a ready way to make him fight ; it is humbly 
propoied^ 

I. That the faid penal laws and ftatutes againft 
Papifts, except the law of Gavelkind ^ and that which 
difqualifies them for places, be repealed,- abrogated, 
annulled, dcftroyed, and obliterated, to all intents 
and purpofes. 

II. That, in room of the faid penal laws and 
ftatutes, all ecclefiaftical jurifdiftion be taken from 
out of the hands of the clergy of the eftablifhed 
church, and the fame be vefted in the feveral Po- 
pifh archbifhops, bifhops, deans, imd archdeacons; 
neverthelefs fo as fuch jurifdiftion be excrcifed over 
perfons of the Popifli religion only, 

III. That aPopifh prieft fliall be fettled by law in 
^acli and every parifli in Ireland. 

rV. That the faid Popifli prieft fball, on taking 
the oath of allegiance to his Majefty, be intitled to 
a tenth part or tithe of all things tithablc in Ire- 
land, belonging to the Papifts within their refpec- 
tive pariflies ; yet fo as fuch grant of tithes to fuch 
Popifli priefts,* ftiall not be conftrued, in law or e^ 
quity^ to hinder the Proteftant clergyman of fuch 
parilh from receiving and collefting his tithes, in 
like manner as he does at prefcnt. 

V. That, in cafe of detention or fubtraftion of 
titlies by any Papift, the parifli-prieft do have his 
remedy at law, in any of his Majefty's courts, in 
the fame manner as now pra^ifed by the clergy of the 
eftabiyhed church ; together with all other ecclefiaf- 
tical dues. And, for their f^rdict <l\fcoNFcry^ to 
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▼ex their people at law, it might not be amifs to 
oblige the Solicitor-General, or fome other able 
King's counfel, to give his advice or affiftance to 
to fuch priefts gratis^ for which he might receive 
a falary out of tjie barrack-fund^ military contingin" 
ciesy or concordatum ; having obfervcd the exceed<< 
ings there better paid than of the army, or any 
other branch of the eftabliOiment ; and I would 
have no delay in paypaent in a matter of this im* 
pprtance. 

VI. That the archbifhops and biflibpshave power 
to vifit the inferior clergy, and to extort proxies 
exhibits, and all other pcrquiHtcs ufual in Popijb 
and P rot eft ant countries. 

Vlf. That the. convocation having been found, 
by long experience, to be hurtful to true religion^ 
be for ever . hereafter . abolilhcd among i^rotcft- 
ants. 

VIII. That, in: the room thereof, the Popifli 
archbifliops, bifhops, pricits, deans, archdeacons, 
and. proftors,. have liberty to alfemblc themfelvds 
in convocation, and. be impowvjrcd 10 make fuch 
canons as -they fhall think, proper for the govern-s. 
ment of the rapifts in Ireland. . 

IX.^ And, that the fecula^ arm being neceflary to 
inforce obedience to ecclefiaftical ccnfure, the Ihe- 
rifts, conftables, and other officers, be command-* 
cd to execute the decrees and .fentenccs of the faid 
PbpijQi convocation, witli fecrecy and difpatch j or, 
in lieu thereof, they may be- at liberty to ereft an in- 
quiiition with prpper officers of their own. 

X That, as Papifts declare themfelves converts 
to the eftablifhcd church, all fpirituai power over 
them fhall ceafe. 

XI. That as foon as any whole parifh iliall rer 
nounce the popifh* religion, the Prieft of fuch pa- 
riih fhally for his good fervices, have a penlion of 
200 1. per annum ftttled on him for \i£e, aLYidxlJaax 
he be, from fuch time, exempt from pveacbia^^sA 
F 3 ^t«^- 
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praying, and other duties of his. funftion, in like 
manner as Proteftant divines^ witii equal incomes, 
are at prefent. 

XII, That each bifliop, fo foon as his diocefe 
fhall become Proteftants, be called My Lord, and 
have a penfion of two thoufand pounds per annum 
during life. 

XIII, That when a whole province fhall be re- 
claimed, the archbifhop ihall be called His Gracfj 

. and have a penfion of three thoufand pounds per 
anniim^ during life, and be admitted a member of 
his Majefty's mqft honourable privy cmncil. 

The good confequences of this fcheme (which 
will execute itfelf without murmurings againfl the 

!;ovcmment) are very vifible. I fhall mention a 
ew of the moil obvious, 

I. The giving the priefl a right to the tithe would 
produce law fuits and wrangles ; his Reverence^ 
being intitled to a certain income at all events, would 
confider himfelf as a legal incumbent, and behave 
accordingly y and apply himfelf more to fleecing than 
feeding his flock. His necefTary attendance on the 
courts of jufHce would leave his people without a^/- 
ritual guide ; by which means proteftant curates, who 
have no fuits about tithes, would be furniihed with, 
proper opportunities for making converts, which 
is very much wanted. 

II. The erefting a fpiritual jurifdiftion amongfl 
them, would, in all probability^ drive as many out 
pi that communion, as a due execution of fuch 
JurifdiAioil hstiO^ hitherto drove from amongfl our- 
fclvcsl 

III. An inquijition would flill be a further im- 
provement, an4 moft certainly would expedite the 
eonverfion of Papifts. 

I know it tp^y be objefted to this fcheme, and 

withibme fhew of reafon. That, fhould the Popiih 

princes abroad purfue the fame methods, with re- 

gMrd to fiieir Pratefta&t fubie€b> tJufi Pcoteflant in- 
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tcrcft in Europe would thereby be confiderabljr 
¥^eakned. But, as we have no reafon to fufptdt 
Popifli counfels will ever produce fo much modera- 
tion, I think the objedtion ought to have but little 
weight. 

A due execution of this fcheme will foon pro- 
duce many converts from Popery: ncverthclefs, to 
the end it may be known when they (hall be of the 
true churchy I have ordered a large parcel of eccle- 
fiailical or church thermtmeters to be made, one of 
which is to be hung up in each parifh church; the 
defcription and ufe of which take as follows, in the 
words of the ingenious Ifaac Bickerltaff", Efq; 

npHE church-thermometer, which I am now to 
^ treat of, is fuppofed to have been invented in 
the reign of Henry VIII . about the time when that 
religious prince put fome to death for owning the 
Pope's fiipremacy, and others for denying tranfub- 
ftantiation. I do not find, however, any great ufe 
made of this inftrument, till it fell into the hand 
of a learned and vigilant prieft or miniftcr, (for he 
frequently wrote himfelf both the one and the o- 
ther), who was fome time vicar of Bray, This 
gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good old age ; 
and, after having fecn feveral fucceflions of his 
neighbouring clergy, either burnt or banifhed, de- 
parted this life widi the fatisfaftion of having ne- 
ver deferted his flock, and died vicar of Bray. 
As this glafs was firft deCgned to calculate the dLF- 
ferent degrees of heat in religion, as it raged in 
Popery, or as it cooled and grew temperate in the 
reformation, it was marked at feveral diftances, 
after the manner our ordinary thermometer is to 
this day, viz. Extreme hoU Sultry hot^ Very hofy 
Hoty Warm^ Temperate^ Cold^ Jvft freezings Frqft, 
Hardfroftt Great frcjl^ Extreme cold. 

It u well known, that Torricellius, tlie \tCT«iX.o^ 
ctf ibc coioaum wcatber-glafs, made xYxc C2:^'^*v 
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ment of a long tube which held thirty-two feet of 
water ; and that a more modern virtuolb finding fuch 
a machine altogether unwieldy and ufelefs, and con- 
fidering that thirty-two inches of quickfilver weigh- 
ed as much as fo many foot of water in a tube of 
the fame circumference, invented that fizable in- 
ftrument which is now in ufe. After this nianner, 
that I might adapt the thermometer I am now 
fpeaking of to the prefect conftitution of our 
church, as divided into High and Low^ I have made 
fome neceflary variations^ both in the tube, and the 
fluid it contains. In the firft place, I ordefred-a 
tube to be c aft in a planetary hour, and- took care 
to feal it hermetically, when the fun was in con- 
junftion with Saturn. I then took the proper pre^ 
cautions about the fluid, -t^ich is a compound of 
two different liquors ; one of them a fpirit drawa 
out of a ftrong heady wine ; the other a particular 
fort of roclf -water, colder than ice, and clearer 
than cryftal. The fpirit is of a red, fiery colour; 
and fo very apt to ferment, that^ imlefs it be min- . 
gled with a proportion of the water, or pent up 
very clofe, it will burft the veflel that holds it, and 
fly up in fume and fmoke. The water, on the 
contrary, is of fuch a fubtle, piercing cold, that 
unlefs it be mingled with a proportion of the fpi- 
rits, it will fink almoft through every thing it is put 
into; and feems to be of the fame nature as the 
water mentioned by Quintus Curtius, which, fays 
the hiftorian, could be contained in nothing but 
the hoof, or (as the Oxford manufcript has it) the 
fcuU of an afs. The thermometer is marked ac- 
cording to the following figure, which I fet down 
at length, not only to give my reader a clear idea 
of it, but alfo to fill up my paper^ 



Ignorance 
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Ignorance. 

Perfecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

CHURCH. 

Moderation. 

Lukewatmncfs. 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance. 

The reader will obfcrvc, that the Church ii 
placed in the middle point of the glafs, between 
Zeal and Moderationy the fituation in which flic 
always flourifhes, and in which every gocd £ng- 
lifliman wifhes her^ who is a friend to the con- 
ftitiition of his country. However, when ii mounts 
to Zealj it is not amiis ; and when it finks to Mo" 
deration f it is ftill in admirable temper. I'he^orft 
of it is^ that when once it begins to rjfe, it has ftill 
an inclination to afcend, infomuch that it is apt to 
climb from Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to Per* 
fecvtion, which often ^nds in Ignorance, and ver^ 
often proceeds from it. In the fame manner, it 
freouently takes its progrefs through the lower 
half of the glafs ; and, when it has a tendency to 
fall, will gradually defcend from Moderation to 
Luketvafmne/s, and from Lukewarmnffs to Infidelity, 
which very often terminates in Ignorance, and al- 
ways proceeds from it. 

it IS a common obfcr\'ation, that the ordinary 
thermometer will be affefted by the breathing of 
people who are in the room where it ftands ; and 
indeed it is almoft incredible to conceive, how tlic 
glafs I am now defcribing will fall by the breath of 
the multitude crying Popery ; or, on the coniniry, 
how it will rife when the fame multitude (as it 
fometimes happens) cry out in the fame breath, 
The church is in danger. 

A»^£oon MM I baa&oiibcd this my %la&) ^"cvdi ?A- 
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jufled It to the above-mentioned fcalc of religion^, 
that I might make proper experiments \vith it, I"; 
carried it under my cloak to feveral coffeehoufes, 
and other places of refort, about, this, great city. 
At St. James-s cofFeehoufe the liquor ftood at Mo- 
deration ; but at WilPs, to my extreme furprife, it 
fubfided to the vciy loweft mark of theglafs. At- 
the Grecian it mounted but juft one point higher ; 
at the Rainbow it ftill afcendcd two degrees ; Child**- 
fetched it up to Zeal, and other adjacent coffee- 
houfes to fi^rath,. 

It fell in the lower half of theglafe, as Tweat 
further inta the city, till at length it fettled. at* iW(»- 
deration y where it continued all the time I ftaid a- 
bout the Change, as aUb whiift 1 paiTed by thie 
Bank. And here I cannot but take notice, tha^ 
through the whole courfc of my remarks, I never 
obferved myglafs to rife at the lame time that the 
i^ocks did*. 

To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon a 
friend of mine, who. works under me in the occuk 
fciences, to; make a progrefs with my glafs through^ 
the whole ifland of Great Britain ; and after his 
return, to prefent me with a regifter of his obfer- 
vations. . I guefled beforehand at the temper of fe- 
veral places he paffed through, by the charafters 
they have had, time out of mind. Thus,, that fa- 
cetious divine, Dr. Fuller, fpeaking of the town 
of Banbury, near a hundred years ago, tell us, it 
was a place famous for cakes and zeal ; which I 
find by my glaft is- true to this day, as to the latter 
part of hi* defcription ; though I muft conlefs, it 
is not in the fame reputation for cakes that it wsb 
in the time of that learned author ; and., thus of 
other places. In fhort, I have now by me, digeft- 
cd in an alphabetical order, all the counties, cor- 
porations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their refpedlive tempers, as they ftand related ip 
mjr thermometer^ But \hs% . I ihaU keep^ to .my felf , 
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hecaufe I would by no means do any thing that may 
fecm to influence any enfuing election. 

The point of doarine which I would propagate 
by this my invention, is the fame which was long 
ago advanced hy that able teacher Horace, out of 
whom I have taken my text for this difcourfe. Wc 
fliould be careful not to ovepfhoot ourfelves, in the 
purfuits even of virtue. Whether Zeal or Mode^ 
deration be the point we aim at, let us keep fire out 
of the one, and froft out of the other. But, alasl 
the world is too wife to want fuch a precaution. 
The /terms High-church and Low churchy as com- 
B^only ufed, do not fo much denote a principle, as 
they diftinguifli a party. They are like words of 
battle, that have nothing to do with their original 
fignification, but are only given to keep out a body . 
or men together, and to let them know friends 
fjrom enemies. 

I muft confefs, I have confidered, wjth fome at- 
tention, the influence which the opinions of thcfe 
great national fefts have upon their praftice ; and 
do look upon it as one of the unaccountable things 
of our times, that multitudes of honeft gentlemen, 
who entirely agree in their lives, fliould take it in 
their heads to differ in their religion. 

I fliall conclude this paper with an account of a 
conference whieh happened between a very excel- 
lent divine (wliofe doftrine was eafy, and formerly 
much refpe^ed) and a lawyer. 

AND behold, a certain lawyer flood up, and 
tempted him, faying, Mafter, what fliall I do 
to inherit eternal life ? 

He faid unto him, What is written in the law ? 
how readeft thou ? 

And he anfwering, faid, Thou flialt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
foul, and with all thy ftrength, and wuk ?iS\ x\xi 
xnind; and th/ne/gibour as thyfelf. 
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Afid&e £uki unto him. Thou haft aofweredrig^C:' 
this dOy and thou flialt live. 

But he^ wUling to juftify himfelf, faid unto Je- 
fus, And who is my neighbour ? 

And Jefus anfwering, faid, A certain man wenC 
down from Jcrufalem to Jericho, and fell among 
thieves, which ftripped him of his raiment, and 
wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain prieft 
that way ; and when he faw him he paflcd by on 
the other fide. 

And likewife a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on himj and pafled by on the other 
fide. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
•where he was : and when he faw him, he had com- 
paffion on him. 

And went to him, and bound up his wouttds, 
pouring in oil and wine ; and fet him on his owa 
beaft, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. 

And on the morrow, when he departed, he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the hoft, and 
faid unto him. Take care of him ; and whatfoevcr 
thou fpendeft more, when I come again, I will re- 
pay thee. 

Which now of thefe three, thinkeft thou, wa« 
nighbour unto him that fell among the thieves ? 

And he faid, He that fhewed mercy on him. 
Then faid Jefus unto him, Go, and do thou like- 
wife. Luke X. 25. to 38. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

nPHcre is now in the prcfs a propofal for raifing 
*'- a fiind towards paying the national debt by the 
ioUowing means. The author would have com- 
miffioners appointed to fearch all the public and 
private libraries, bookfellers fhops and warehoufcs, 
in this kingdom, for fuch books as are of no ufe 
to the owner, or to the public, viz, all comments 
on the holy fcriptures, whether called fcrmons, 
creeds, bodies 'of divinity, tomes of cafuiftry, vin^ 
dications, confutations, cffkys, anfwers, replies, 
rejoinders, or fur-rejoinders ; together with all o- 
ther learned treatifes and books of divinity of*what 
denomination or clafs focvcr : as alfo, all comments 
f)n tlic laws of the land ; fuch as, rei>ort8, law-ca- 
fi's, decrees, guides for attorneys and young 
clerks ; and, in fine, all th<: books now in being in 
this kingdom, (whether of divinity, law, phyfic, 
metaphyfics, logics, or politics), except the pure 
text of thc^ holy fcriptures, the naked text ot the 
laws, a fow books of morality, poetry, muflc, ar- 
chitefture, agriculture, mathematics, merchandifc% 
and hiftory : the author would have tlie aforefaid 
ufelefs books carried to the feveral paper-mills, 
there to be wrought into white paper ; which, 10 
prevent damage or complaints, he would have per- 
formed by the commentators, critics, popular 
preachers, apothecaries, learned Lawyers, attorneys, 
iblicitors, logicians, phyiicians, almanac-makers, 
and others of the like wrong turn of mind ; the 
faid paper to be fold, and the produce applied to 
difcharge the national debt. What fhould remain 
of the laid debt unfatisfied, might be paid by a tax 
on thui jgi^^ies or eftates of bai^kers^ common cheats^ 
ufunrsl if^JurerSy imbezzUrs^tf public money ^ gent^ 
ral officerSyJ^rperSf penfioners^* fkh-pockets^ &c. 
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The PREFACE prefixed to POPE's aqA 
swift's Mifccllanics, in four volumes 
12010, i7?7« 



THE papers that compete thc^firft of dicfc vo- 
lumes were printed about eighteen years ago^ 
to which there are now added two or three fmall 
traAs; and the verfes are transferred into the 
fourth volume apart, with the addition of fuch o- 
thers as we iince have written. The fecond and 
third will confift of feveral fmall treatifes in profc, 
in which a friend or two is concerned with us. 

Having both of us been extremely ill treated by 
ibme bopkfellers, efpecially one Edmund Curl, it 
was our opinion^ that the beft method we could 
take for juftifying ourfelves, would be to publifli 
whatever loofe papers', in profe and verfe, we have 
formerly written ; not only fuch as have already 
ftole into the world (very much to our regret, and 
perhaps very little to our credit), but fuch as in 
any probability hereafter may run the fame fate ; 
having been obtained from us bjr the importunity, 
and divulged by the indifcretio'n of friends, al- 
though reftrained by promifes, which few pf them 
are ever known to obferve, and often think they 
make us a compliment in breaking. 

But the coniequences have been ftill worfe : we 
have been intided, and have had our names prefix- 
ed at length, to whole volumes of mean produc- 
tionsj equally ofienfive to good manners and good 
fenfey which we never faw nor heard of till they. 
appeared in print. 
L For B. forgery in fetting a falfe tvame to a writ- 
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lag^ vhkh may prejudice another's fortune, the 
la:w jmniflies the offender with the lofs of his ears ; 
bur has infliAed no adequate penalty for fuch as 
fre/ndice another's reputation in doing the fame 
thing in print; though all and every individual 
feook^ fa fold under a. falfe name, are manifeftly 
lb many feveral and multiplied forgeries. 

Indeed we hoped, that the good nature, or at 
kftft the good judgement of the world, would have 
ckared us from the imputation of fuch things, at 
hsid been thus charged upon us by the malice of e* 
nemies, the want of judgement in friends, the un- 
concern of indifferent pcrfons, and the confident 
i^rtions of bookfeller s . 

We are afhamed to find fo ill a ufle prevail, as 
to make it a neceffary work to do this juftice to 
ourielv^s* It is very poffible for any author to 
write below himfelf ; either his fubjeA not proving 
ib fruitful, or fitted for him, as he at firfl imagin* 
ed ; or his health, or his humour, or the pcefent 
difpofition of his mind, unoualii^ing him at that 
j^infhire : however, if he pofleffedfany diftinguifhf 
mg marks of fljle, or peculiarity of thinking, there 
would remain m his leaft fucccfsfiil writings fome 
few tokens, whereby perfons of tafte might difco- 
ver him. 

But fince it hath otherwife fallen out, we think 
we have fufficiently paid for our want of prudence, 
and determine for the future to be lefs communica« 
tive: or rather, having done with fuch amufe- 
ments, we are refolved to give up what we cannot 
£urly difbwn, to the feverity of critics, the malice 
of perfonal enemies, and the indulgence of friends. 

We arc forry for the fatire interfipcrfcd in fbme 
of tliefc pieces upon a few people, from whom the 
highcft provocations have been received, and 
who, by their conduft fincc, have Ihcwn, that thev 
have not yet forgiven us the wrong iKcj dVA, vx 
is a very vnlucky circum fiance,, la be o\)V\%tdk. x«^. 
G z vz\i&six 
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retaliate the injuries of fuch authors, whofe "vrorrk^ 
are fo foon forgotten, that we are in danger alrea- 
dy of appearing the firft aggreflbrs. It is to be bt- 
xncixted, that Virgil let pa& a line, whkh told po- 
iterity he had two enemies, called Bavlus andMar- 
i^ius. The wifeft way is not once to- name theqi, 
but (as the madman advifed the gendeman, whm 
told him he wore a fword to kill his enemies), to 
let them aloniy and tbej would £e <f themfelves. hxA 
according to this rufe we have aAed throughout 
all thofe writings which we defigned for the prefs« 
but in thoTe,. the publication whereof was aot owing 
to our folly, but that- of others, theomiffion of 
the names was not in our power. At the worft we 
can only give them that liberty how for fomething; 
which Aey have fo many years exercifed for no^ 
thing, of railing and fcribbling. againft us.. And 
it is Tome commendation, that- we have not done it 
all this while, but avoided publicly to chara^lerifc 
any perlbn without long experience. Nonum pri' 
matur in anntim, is a good rule for all writers, but 
chiefly for writers of charafters ; becaufe it may 
happen to thofe who vent praife or cenfure too prer 
cipitately, as^ it did to an eminent Englifh poet, who 
celebrated a young nobleman for ereAingDryden's 
monument upon a promife, which his Lordfhip 
forgot, till it was done by another. 

In regard to two perfons only we wifli our railk* 
ry, though ever fo tender, or rcfentment, though 
ever fo juft, had not been indulged. We fpeak of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, who was a man of wit, and of 
honour ; and of Mr. Addifon, whofe namedeferves 
all refpeft frodi eveiy lover of learning. 

We cannot deny (and perhaps mofl writers of 
our kind have been in the fame circumftances) that 
in feveral parts of our lives, and according to the 
difpolitions we were in, we have written fome things 
which we may wifh never to have thought on. 
Some faUks of levity ought to be imputed to youth. 
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(AippoTed in clxarity, as it was in truth, to be the 
time in which we wrote them) ; others to the gaiety 
of our minds at certain juofhircs common to aU 
men. The publiihing of thefe, which we cannot 
difbwn, and widiout our confent, is, we think, a 
greater injury, than that of afcribing to us the 
moft ftupid produ£Uons, which we can wholly de* 
ny. 

This has been ufuallypraftifed in other countries 
after a man's deceafe ; which in a great mcafurc ac- 
counts for that maiiifefl ineqiuUty found in the 
works of the beft authors ; thecollc<Slors only con- 
iidering, that fo many more iheets ralfe the price 
of the book ; and the greater fame a writer is in 
pofTeHion of, the more of fuch trafh he may bear 
to have tacked to him. lluis it is apparently die 
editor's intereft to infcrt what the author's judge-^ 
ment had rejected ; and care is always taken to in- 
terfperfe thefe additions in fuch a manner, tliat 
fcarce any book of confequencc can be bought^ 
without purchafing fomething unworthy of the au- 
thor along with it. 

But in our own country it is ftill worfe : thofe 
very bookfellcrs, who have fupportcd thcmfclves 
upon an author's. fame while he lived, have done 
their utmoft after his death to Icffen it by fuch prac- 
tices : even a maa's Jqft will is not fecurc from be» 
ing expoied in print ; whereby his mofi parucular 
regards, and even his dying tendernefles, are laid 
open. It has been humoroufly faid, that fome have 
fifhed the vcrjr j^es for papers left there by men of 
wit : but it is no jeft to affirm, that the cabinets of 
the fick, and the dofets of the dead, have been 
broke open and ranfacked to publilh our privaU 
letters^ and divulged to all mankind the moft fe- 
c^t fentiments and intercourfe of fi'iendihip. Nay^ 
thefe fellows are arrived to that height of impudence, 
that when an. author has publicly difowivcd ?l (!^« 
lious piece, ibey have dilputed bis o^U ivsont ^ v(& 
G 3 \^ 
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him in printed advertifements ; which has been 
praAifed to Mr. Congreve and Mr, Prior. 

We arc therefore compelled, in refpcft to tnlth^ 
to iubmit to a very great hardfliip ; to own iuch 
pieces as in ouf ftriAer judgements we wovld have 
lupprefled forever ; we are obliged toccMifefs, that 
this whole coUeAion, in amanner^ coniifts of what 
we not only thought unlikely to reach the future, 
but unworthy even of the prefent age ; not our ftu- 
dies, but our follies ; not our works, but our idle- 
neflcs. 

Some comfort however it is, that all of them are 
innocent, and moft of them, flight as they are, 
had yet a moral tendency ; either to foften the vi- 
rulence of parties againft each other ; or to laugh 
out of countenance fome vice or folly of the time 5 
or to difcredit the impofitions of quacks and falie 
pretenders to fcience ; or to humble the arrogance 
of the ill-natured and envious ; in a word, to leffen 
the vanity, and promote the good humour of man- 
kind. 

Such as they are, we muft in truth confefs, they 
^re oursy and others fhould in juftice believe, they 
are all that are ours If any thing elfe has been 
printed, in which we really had any hand, it is ei- 
ther intolerably imperfeft, or loaded with fpurious 
additions ; fometimes even with infertions of mens 
names, winch we never meftnt, and for whom we 
Kave an efteem and refpeA. Even thofe pieces in 
which we are leaft injured, have never before been 

Srinted from the true ^wiel, of with any tolerable 
egree of correAncft* Wc declare, that this col- 
lection contains every -fliiece, which in the idleft 
humour we have Wrkten ; not only fuch a^ came 
under our review or correction ; but many others, 
which, however tmfinifhed, arc not now in our 
power to fupprefs. Whatfocver was in our own 
pofleffion at die publiihing hereof, or of which no 

copy 
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copy was gone abroad, we have afhially dcftroyed, 
to prevent all poffibility of the like treatment. 

Thefe volumes likewife will contain all the papers 
wherein we have caiually had any iharc ; particu- 
larly thofe written in conjunAion with our friends, 
Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Gay ; and, laftly, all of 
tlus fort compofed fingly by either of thofe Iiands.. 
The reader is therefore denred to do the fame juf- 
tice to thefe our friends, as to us ; and to be afliu'- 
cd, that all the things called our mifcellauies (except 
the works of Alexander Pope, publifhed by B. 
Lintot, in quarto 2Lndfol20y in 171 7 ; thofe of Mr. 
Gay by J. Tonfon, in quarto, in 1720 ; and as ma- 
ny of thefe mifcellanies as have been formerly 
printed by Benj. Tooke) are abfolutely fpurious, 
and without our confent impofed upon the pu* 
Wic. 

Tioickenhamy Jonath. SwiftJ 

May2T, 1727. Alex Pope. 
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C H A p: I. 

IT is agreed, that in all government tHere is an 
abfolute unlimited power, which naturally antf 
orijginally feems to be placed jn the whole body, 
wherever the executive part of it lies. This holds- 

io' 



* This difcotirfe is a kind of remonflrance in behalf of King 
William' and hit friends, againft the proceedings of the houfe of 
Commons ; and was pubiiibtd during the recefs of parliament in the 
fummer of 2701, with a view to engage them in milder meafurcs 
when they fliould meet apain. 

As this time Lewis XtV. was making large ftridcs towards um*- 
verfal monarchy; plots were carrying on at St. Germain's ; the 
Dutch had acknowledge.1 the Dukt of Anjou as King of Spain, and 
King William was made extremely un^afy by the violence with 
which many of his mintfters and chief favourites were purfued by the 
Commons \ the King, to appeafe their refentment, had made fjve- 
ral changes in his miniflry, and removed fome of his nrod faithful 
fcrvants from places of the highefl iruft and dignity ; this expedient, 
iiowever, had proved ineile£lual, and the Commons perfiffed in their 
i£tio.i: thcv bcgaa by impcacViir^ Vsl\\\4tft Bttniink, Earl olr 
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in the body nfttural : for wherever we pkce the be>* 
ginning of motion, whether from the head^ 
or the heart, or tlie animal fpirits in general, 
the body moves and adis by a confent of all its 
parts. This unlimited power, placed fundamen- 
tally in the body of a people, is what the beil kgif- 
lators of all ages have endeavoured,, in their feveral 
fchemes or ihAitudons of government, to derolic 
in fuch hands as would preferve the people nrom 
sapine and oppreifion within, as well as violence 
from without. Moft of them ieem to agree ia 
this, that it was a truft too* great to be committed to 
any one man or aSembly, and therefore they left 
the right ftill in the whole body ; but the admini- 
ftration or execudve part in the hands of the. one^ 
the/hr, or die manyf into which three powers all 
independent bodies of men ieem naturally to di^ 
vide ; for by all I have read of thofe innumerable 
and petty commonwealths in Italy, Greece, and 
Sicily, as- well as the great ones of Carthage and 
Rome, it feems to me, that a free people met toge* 
rfier, whether bv compaff, or family-govemment, 
as foon as they fm into any a£b of civil fociety, do 
of themfelvcs divide into three powers. The firft 
is that of ibme one eminent fpirit, who, having 
fignallzed his valour and fortune in defence of his 

Portland, Groom oi the Stole ; and proceeded to the Impeachment 
ef John Somen, Baron Somert of JLvcihim, Firft Lord Keeper, aC« 
terwards Lord ChanceUor } Edward RofTel, Earl of Orford, Lord 
Treafiirer of the Navy, and one of the Lordi Commiflioneri of the 
Admiralty ;. and Charios Montague, Earl of Halifair,, one of the 
Commiffioneri of the TreaiUry,. and afterwards Chancellor of the 
£xcheij[uer. lu general purport if to damp the warmth of tha 
Commons,. by fliewhig, that the meafurea they purfofd had a direct 
tendency to bring on the tyiaony which they profcfll-d to oppofe| 
and the particular cafei of the impeached Lotii are parallelled in A« 
thenian charaders. 

This whole treatife is full of hiflorical knowledge, and excel!eDt 
refleftions. It is not miaed with any improper faJUes of wit, or any 
light airs cf. humour; and, in point of ftyle and learning, is et^ual^ 
if not. fuperior, to a^a-j of Swift's political works. Orrery. 
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country, or by the praftice of gogjilar arts ar 
home, comes to have great influence on the peo* 
ple» to grow theur leader* in warlike expeditions; 
and to prddde, after a fort, in dieir civil aflem* 
hlies ; and this is gronndedi.upon the principles of 
nature and common reafon, which in all«<hfficul- 
ties or dangers, where pxudence or courage is re- 
quired, do rather incite us to fly for connfelovra^ 
fiftance to a Angle perfon, than a muhitiide. The 
fecond natural divifion of power is* of fuch men,, 
who have acquired large, pofieflions, and confe* 
quendy dependencies, or defcend from anceftors- 
who have left them great inheritances> together 
with an hereditary authority. Theie eafily umtini;, 
in thoughts and opinions, and a^Hng in concert,^ 
begin to< enter upon meafures' for fecuring their 
properties, which are beft upheld by preparing, a- 
gainft in5rafion» from, abroad, and maintaining, 
peace at home ; this commences a great council or 
lenate of nobler for the weighty s^B^rs of the na* 
tion. The kft divifion is of die mafs or body of 
the people, whofe part of power is great and indit 
putable^. whenever- tbeyvccm-'unite either coUefHvc^ 
hr, or by deputation, to exert it. Now, the three 
rorms of government, fo generally known in the 
fchools, difier only by the civil adminifiration be* 
ing placed ia the hands of one,^ or fometimes two,, 
(as in Sparta), who were called Kings ; or in a f&- 
nate> who were called the Nobles ; or in the people 
colleAive or.reprefentative, who may be called the 
Commons. Each of thefe had frequently the execute 
tive power in Greece, and fometimes in Rome ;. 
but die power in the laft refort was always meant 
by legiflators to be held in balance among all three. 
And it win be an eternal rule in politics among e- 
very free people, that there if a balance, of power 
to be carefully held by every ftate within itfelf, as 
well as among feveral ftates with each other.. 
The tmc meaniug of a balance of power, either 
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vrithout or within a ftate, is beft conceived bv con- 
fidering what the nature of a balance is. It luf^x)- 
{es three things : Firft, the part which is held» to- 
gether with the hand that holds it ; and then the 
two icaies, with whatever is weighed therein. Now, 
confider feveral ftates in a neighbourhood ; in <Mrder 
to preferve peace between thefe ftates, it is necefla- 
Tj they fhouid be formed into a balance, whereof 
one or more are to be direAors, who are to divide 
the reft into equal fcales, and upon occafion re- 
move firom one into the other, or elfe fall wirh 
their own weight into the lighteft ; fo in a ftate 
within itfelf, the balance muft be held by a third 
hand, who is to deal the remaining power with the 
utmoft exaftnefs into the feveral Icalcs, Now, it 
is not ncceffary, that the power fhouid l>e equally 
divided between thefe three ; for the balance may 
be held by the weakeft, who, by his addrefs and 
conduA, removing from either fcale, and adding 
of his own, may keep the fcalcs duly poized. Such 
was that of the two kings of Sparta, the confular 
power in Rome, that of the kings of Media before 
the reign of Cyrus, as reprefcnted by Xenophon ; 
and that of the feveral limited ftates in the Uothic 
inftjtution. 

When the balance is broken, whether by the ne- 
gligence, folly, or weaknefs of the hand that held 
it, or by mighty weights fallen into either fcale, the 
power will never continue long in equal divifion 
between the two remaining parties, but, till the ba- 
lance is fixed anew, will run entirely into one. 
This gives the tfiieft account of what is underft6od 
in the moft ancient and approved Greek authors by 
the word tyranny ^ which is not meant for the fei- 
zing of the uncontrolled or abfolute nower into the 
hands of a iingle perfon, (as ipany liiperficial men 
have grofsly miftakcn), but for the breaking of 
the balance by whatever hand, and \c^\\tvq^ x\\t 
power -whoUjr in one fcale; for Syranny aud ujur^a- 
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tiorhin 2L ftate are by no means confined to any ntim- 
ber, as midit eaiily appear from examples enough^ 
and becanle the point is material, I {hall cite a few 
lo prove it. 

The Romans * having fent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the bdft 
laws, chofe ten legiflators to put them into form, 
and, during ihe ex£ixi£e of tkeir office, (ufpended 
the confular power, leaving tlie adminiftration of 
affairs in their hands. Thefe very men, thou^ 
choien for fuch a work, as the digefting a body of 
laws for the govermncnt of a free ftate, did imme- 
diately ufurp arbitrary power ; ran into all the forms 
gf it, had their guards and fpies after the pi*a6tice 
of the tyrants of thofe ages, affeded kingly flatc^ 
deftiwed the nobles, and opprefled die people ; 
one of them proceeding fo far, as to endeavour to 
force a lady of great virtue : the very crime which 
gave occafion to the expulfion of the regal power 
but fixty years before, as this attempt did to that 
of the Decemviri. 

The Ephori in Sparta were at firft only certain 
perfons deputed by the kings to judge in civil mat^ 
ters, while they were dnployed in the wars. Theie 
men, at feveral times, ufurped the abfolute autho*. 
rity, and were as cruel tyrants, as any in their 
age. 

Soon X after the unfortunate expedition into Si- 
cily, the Athenians chofe four hundred men for 
adminiftration of affairs,. who became a body of 
tyrants, and were called, in the language of thofe 
ages, 2in oligarchy, or tyranny of the few; under 
which hatenil denomination they were foon after 
depofed in great rage by the people. 

When Athens f was fubdued by Lyfander, he 
appointed thirty men for the adminiftration of that 

♦ Dianyf. Hal. lib. lo, 
t Tl.ucvd. lib. 8. 
, ^ XiDophoa de rebns Gnec. lib. a. 
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city, who immediately fell into the rankeft tyran- 
ny : but this was not all ; for conceiving their 
power not founded on '^ bafts large enough, they 
admitted three thoufimd into a Ihare of the govern- 
ment; and thus fortified, became the cniclleft ty- 
ranny upon record. They murdered in cold blood 
great numbers of the beft men, without any pro- 
vocation, from the mere luft of cruelty, like Nero 
or Caligula. This was fuch a number of tyrants 
together, as amounted to near a third part of the 
whole city ; for Xenophon tells us J, that the city 
contained about ten thoufand houfes ; and allow- 
ing one man to every horfe, who could have any 
fhare in the government, (the reft confifting of 
women, children, and fervants), and making other 
obvious abatements, thefe tyrants, if they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a ma- 
jority even of the people colleftive. 

In the time of the fecond Punic war [I, the ba- 
lance of power in Carthage was got on the fide of 
the people, and this to a degree, that fome authors 
reckon the government to have been then among 
them a dominatio pleUsj or tyranny of the Commons ; 
which it feems they were at all times apt to fall in- 
to, and was at laft among the caufes that ruined 
their ftate: and the frequent murders of their ge- 
nerals, which Diodorus ** tells us was grown to 
an eftabliflied cuftom among them, may be ano- 
ther inftance, that tyranny is not confined to num* 
bers. 

I fliall mention but one example more among a 
great number, that might be produced. It is re* 
lated by the author laft cited ♦. The orators of 
the people at Argos (whether you will ftyle them, 

} Memorab. lib. 3. 
II Polyb. fragi lib. 6. 
•• Lib. 20. 
• Lib. JS- 

Vol IL H 
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in .moUorn phrafe,.gT^^^ fpeakcrs of the houfc ^ or 
only, in general,' rcprefentativcs of the people col- 
Icdlivc^ ftiiTcd lip. the commons againil: the noblc$, 
of whom 1600 \yere murdered at once ; and, at- 
lafl, che orators themfelves, bcca^ife^thcy left off 
their accufations, or, . to fpcak intelligibly, bccaiife 
they ivithdrriu their impeachments. 'yliTivingy it feems, 
railed a fpirit they were not able to lay. And this 
laft ciiTumftance, as cafes have lately ftood, may 
jH^rhaps be worth noting. 

From what, hath been already advanced, fcveral 
conclufions may be drawn : 

17?, That a mixed government partaking of the. 
known forms received In the fchools is by no means 
of Gothic invention, but hath place in nature and 
rcrifon, feems very well to agree with the fentiments 
nrmoft legillators, and to have .been followed in 
mod ilaics, whether they have appeared. under the 
J lamc of monarchies, ariftocracies, or democracies: 
ibr not to mention the fcveral republics of this 
compolltlon in Gaul and Germany, defcribed by 
Cxfar and Tacitus, Pol jbius tells us, the beft go- 
vernment is that which couijfts of three forms, reg- 
no, optimatlimiy et popvH hnperio \ \ which maybe 
fairly tranflated, the King, Lords ^ and Commom, 
.Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive inftitution 
by Lycurgus ; who, obferving the corruptions and 
depravations to which every one of thefe was fub- 
jeft, compounded his icheme out of all 5 fo that it 
was made up of reges, femoresi et popuhis. Such 
alfo was the ftate of Rome under its confuls : and 
the author tells us, that the Romans fell upon this 
model purely by chance, (which I take to have been 
nature and common reafon)» but the Spartans by 
thought and defign. And fuch at Carthage was 
xhtfumma reipublica Xy or power in the laft refort; 



f Fragm. lib. 6. 
/ Idem, ibid. 
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for they had their kings c?\\tAfiiffeteSy andu fonatt, 
which had the power of nobles, and[ the pcopk had 
a fharc eftablifhed too. 

2dlyy It will follow, tliJit tliofl- rcaibners who r:T» • 
plojr fo much of their zeal, their Xvit, niid xXwih- 
Icimre for the upholding the balance of power hi 
Ghriftendom, at the fame time that by their prnr- 
ticcs they are endeavouring to dcfrroy ir at J\r>?i'(, 
are not fuch mighty patriots, or to nuiclr in th:; 
true intercft of their country/ as they would affe6^ 
to bethought; but feem to be employdd like a 
man, who pulls down with his right hand what hr 
hias been building with his left. 

2^lyf This makes appear the error of thofe who 
think it an uncontrollable maxim, that power is- 
always fafer lodged in many hands than in one : 
for if thefe many hands be made up only from one 
of the three divifions before mentioned, it is plain 
from thofe . examples already produced, and eafy 
to be parallelled in other ages and cotmti'ies, that 
they are as capable of enflaving the nation, and of 
a£ting all manner of tyranny and opprefllon, as it 
IS poffible for a fingle perfon to be, though wc- 
Ihould fuppofc their number not only to be of four 
or five hundred, but above three thoufand. 

Again y It is manifeft from what has been fa id, 
that, in order to prefcrvc the balance in a mixed 
ftatc, the limits of power depofitcd with each party 
ought to be afccrtained, and generally known. The 
defeft of this is the caufe that introduces thofe 
ftrugglings in a ftate about prerogative and liberty^ 
about incroachments of xhefiw upon the rights of 
the ntdny, and of the many upon the privileges df 
theyjf-u;, which ever did, and ever v/ill conclude in 
a tyranny ; firft either of thc/^w, or the manyj but 
at laft infallibly of a fingle perfon : for, which c- 
ver of the three divifions in a flale is upon the 
fcramble for more power than its own, (^as ovi^ qv: 
other of them generally is), unkfs d\\e c».tt V^c i-a.- 
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ken by the other two, ugon every new qneilion 
that arUes, they will be fure to decide in favour of 
themfelves, talk much of inherent right ; they will 
xu>urifh up a dormant power, and reicrve privileges 
in petto J to exert upon occaiions, to ferve expedi- 
cnts^ and to urge upon necefilties ; they will make 
large demands, and fcanty conceffions, ever coming 
off confiderable gainers : thus at lengthLthe balance 

. is broke, and tyranny let in ; from which door of 
the three, it xnatters not. 

To pretend to a declarative right upon any occa- 

. flon whatfoever, is little lefs than to nudce nfe of 
the whole power ; that is, to declare an opinion to 
be law, which has always been contefted, or pef- 
hq)s Aever ftarted at all before fuch an incident 
brought it on the ftage. Not to confent to the en« 
asking of fuch a law, which has no view beiides the 
general good, unlefs another law fhaU at the fame 
tinie pafs, with no other view but that of advancing 
the power of one party alone ; what is this but to 
claim a pofitive voice, as well* as a negative ? To 
pretend that great changes * and alienations of pro- 
perty have created new and great dependencies, 
and confequently new additions of power, as fome 
reafoners have done, is a moft dangerous tenet. If 
dominion muft follow property, let it fellow in tBc 
fame place ; for change in property through the 
bulk of a nation makes flow marches, and its due 
power always attends it. To conclude, that what- 
ever attempt is begun by an affembly, ought to be 
purfucd to the end, without regard to the greatcfl 
incidents that may happen to alter the cafe ;. to 
count it rnean^ and below the dignity of a houfe^ to 

• This feems to allude to a pra£ljce of the houfe of CommcRS 
called Tacking : when they fufpe^ed that a favcurite till wculd bs 
rcje£(ed, they tacked it to, a money-bill ; and as it was not pofCbie 
to proceed wrtbout the fupply> and as it became necclTary Xaxt]t€LV 
receive both vhe bills thus tacked together, tliis expedient pertcdiy 
Mfffwered it^purpofe, 

«^ut 
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quit a profecution ; to rcfolve upon a concliifiou 
before it is poffible to be apprifed of the prcmiires : 
to aA thus, I fay, is to afle^t not only abfolute 
power, but infallibility too. Yet fuch unaccount- 
able proceedings as thefe have popular aflemblies 
engaged in, for want of fixing the due limits of 
power and privilege. 

Great changes may indeed be made in a govern- 
ment, yet the form continue, and the balance be 
held : but large intervals of time mufl pafs between 
every fuch innovation, enough to melt down and 
make it of a piece with the conftitution. Such, we 
are told, were the* proceedings of Solon, when he 
modelled anew the Athenian commonwealth : and 
what convulfions in our own, as well as other flates, 
have been bred by a negleft of this rule, is frefh 
and notorious enough ; it is too foon in all con- 
fcience to repeat this error again. 

Having fhewn, that there is a natural balance of 
power in all free ftates, and how it hath been di- 
vided, fomctimes by the people themfelves, as in 
Rome, at others by the inftitutions of tlie legifla- 
tors, as in the feveral ftates of Greece and Sicily ; 
the next thing is to examine, what methods have 
been taken to break or overthrow tliis balance, 
which every one of the three parties hath continu- 
ally endeavoured, as opportunities have ferved ; as 
might appear from the ftories of moft ages and 
countries : for abfolute power ia^a particular ftate, 
IS of the fame nature with univerfal monarchy in 
feveral ftatee adjoining taeach .other. So cndlcfs 
and exorbitant are. the defires of men, whether 
eonildered In iheir perfons .or their ftates, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no fcheme of per- 
feft happinefs with lefs. Ever fince men have been 
imited into governments, the hopes and endeavours 
after univerfal monarchy have been bandied among 
them, from the reign of Ninus to this oi xb.e ^o^v 
€hriftian Ki/Jg"; in which purfuits coiomouvjcAx^:* 
H 3 ^^».^ 
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have had their fhare as well as monarchs : (b the 
Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans, and the 
Achaians, did feveral times aim at the univerfal 
monarchy of Greece : fo the commonwealths of 
Carthage and Rome affected the univerfal monar- 
chy of tlie then known world. In like manner 
hath abfolute power been purfued by the feveral 
parties of each particular ftate ; wherein fingle per- 
Ibns have met with moft fuccefs, though the endea- 
vours of xhcfew and the many have been frequent 
enough : yet, being neither fo uniform in their de- 
ligns^ nor fo direft in their views, they neither 
could manage nor maintain the power they had 
got ; but were ever deceived by the popularity and 
ambitidn of fome fingle perfon. So that it will be 
always a wro^g ftep in policy, for the nobles or' 
commons to carry their endeavours after power fi> 
far, as to overthrow the balance j and it would be 
enough to damp their warmth in fuch purfuits, if 
they could once refleft, that in fuch a courle they 
will be iure to run ujpon the very rock that they 
meant to avoid; which, I fuppofe, they" would 
have us think, is the tyranny of a fingle perfon. 

Many examples might be produced of the endea* 
vours of each of thefe three rivals after abfolute 
power ; but I fliall fuit my difcourfe to the time I 
am writing in, and relate only fuch difienfions in 
Greece and Rome, between the nobles and com- 
mons, with the confequences of them, wherein 
the latter were the aggreffors. ^ • 

I fhall begin with Greece, where my obfervations 
fiiall be confined to Athens, though feveral inftan- 
ces might be brought from other ftates thereof. 
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CHAP. IL 

Oft^ dijjinjtans in Athens, between the few etnJ 
the many. 



'X'Heseus 18 the iirft, who is recorded with any 
-■■ appearance of tnitli to have bi'ought the Gre- 
cians u'om a barbarous manner of life, among 
fcattercd villages, into cities; and to have cfta- 
bliihed the popular fiate in Athens, aligning to 
himfelf the guardianihip of the laws and chief com- 
mand in war. He Avas forced after fome time to 
leave the Athenians to their own meafures upon 
account of their fcditious temper, which ever con- 
tmued with them, till the final diflblution of their 
government by the Romans. It fcems, the coun- 
try about Attica was the moft barren of any in 
Greece : through which means it happened, that 
the natives were never expelled by the fury of in- 
vaders, (who thought it not worth a conqueft), 
but continued always Aborigines ; and therefore 
retained through all revolutions a tinAure of that 
turbulent fpirit wherewith their government be- 
san. This infHtution of Thefeus appears to -have 
been rather a fort of mixed monarchy, than a po* 
pular ftate, and, for aught we know, might conti- 
nue fo during the feries of kings till the death of 
Codrus. From this laft prince Solon was faid tO' 
be defcended ; who, finding the people engaged in 
too violent factions of the poor and the rich, and 
in great confufion thereupon ; refuCng the monar- 
chy, which was ofiered him, chofe rather to caft 
the government after another model, wKafem\ifc 
made due proviiions iox fettling the b^^nc^ ^i 
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power, chilling a fcnate of four hundred, and dif- 
pofing the magiftracies and offices according td 
mens eftates ; leaving to the multitude their votes 
in elefting, and the power of judging certain pro- 
ceffes by appeal. This council of four hundred >^ 
jwas chofen, one hundred out of each tribe, and 
feems to have been a body reprefentatlve o( the 
people; though the people coUeftive referved a 
fhare of pow.er to themfelves. It is a point of hif- 
tory perplexed enough ; but thus much is certain, 
that the balance of power was provided * for ; elf? 
Piiiftratus; called by autliors the. tyrant of Athens 
could never have governed fo peaceably as he did; . 
without changing any of Solon *s> laws *. Thefe 
feveraL powers^ together with that of the arcbon 
©r chief magiftrate, made up the form of govem-i 
menr in Athens, at. what time it began to appeac 
vpon the fcene of a6Hon and ftory. 

The firft great man bred up under thisinftitu-^ 
tioawas Miltiades,^ who lived about ninety years 
after Solon, and is reckoned to have been the firft 
great captain, not only of Athens, bvnt of all 
Greece. From the time of Mildades to that of 
Phocion, who is looked upon as the laft famous^ 
general of Athens^ are about 130 years : After 
which they were fubdued and infulted by Alex-* 
ander's captains, and continued under feveral re- 
volutions a fmall truckling fiate, of no name or^ 
reputation, till they fell with the reft of Greece im-: 
der the power of the Romans. 

During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, -I 
fhall trace the conduft of the Athenians with re-* 
lation to their didenfions between the people and' 
fome of their generals ; who, at that time, by their 
power and credit in the army, in a warlike com- 
monwealth, and often ftipported' by each other,* 
were, with the magiftrates and other civil officers, 

♦ HerodoU Hb, !• 
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"^ fort of counterpoifc to the power of the people, 
who^ Cnce the .death of Solon, had ah-eady made 
great incroachments . What, thefe diflenfions were, 
how founded, and what the confoquences of thctn, 
I fhall briefly and impartially relate. 

I muft here premiie, that the nobles in Athens 
were not at this time a corporate aiTembly, that I 
can gather ; therefore the refentments of the com* 
mons were ufually turned againft particula r pc rfonsy 
and by way of articles of impeachment. 'Wherein 
the commons in Rome, and fome other ftates, as 
will appear in a proper place,, though they followed 
this method upon occ^on, yet geperaliy purfued 
the enlargement of their power by more fet quar- 
rels of one entire afTembly againft another. How- 
ever, the cuftom of particular impeachments being 
not limited to former ages, any more than that of 
general ftruggles and difl*cnfions between fixed af- 
femblies of noblA and commons^ and the ruin of 
Greece having been owing to the former, as that of 
Rome was to the latter, I fhall treat on both ex- 
prcfsly ; that thofe ftatcs who arc concerned in either 
(if at leaft there be any fuch now in the world^, 
may, by obferving the means and iffues of former 
diuenfions, learn whether the caufes are alike in 
theirs ; and if they find them to ba fo, may confi- 
der whether they ought not jufUy to apprehend the 
fame efteAs. 

To fpeak of every particular perfon impeached 
by the commons of Athens, within the compafi 
defigned, would introduce the hiftory of almofb 
every great man they had among them ; I fhall 
therefore take notice only of fix, who living in that 
period of time when Athens was. at the height of 
Its glory, as indeed it could not be otherwifc while 
fuch hands were at the helm, though impeached fsr 
high crimes and mi/demeanors j fuch as bribery , arbi* 
trary proceedings ^ mifapplying or embezzling fub' 
he funds i ill conduit at fea^ and tke Vike, >n^^^ 
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4iivert that difficulty, and the confequences of ir, 
he was forced to engage his country in the Pelopo- 
nefian war, the longeft that ever was known in 
Greece, and which ended in the utter ruin of A- 
fhens. 

The fame people, having refolved to fubdue Si- 
cily, fent a mighty fleet under the command of 
Nicias, Lyfimachus, and Alcibiades ; the two for- 
mer, perfons of age and experience; the laft, a 
young man of noble birth, excellent education, and 
a plentiful forttme. A little before the fleet fet fail 
itfeems one night the ftone images of Mercury, 
placed in feveral parts of the city, were all pared in 
the face : this aftion the Athenians interpreted for 
a deiign of deftroying the popular ftate ; and Al- 
cibiades, havitig been formerly noted for the like 
frolics and excurfions, was immediately accufed of 
this. He, whether confcious of his innocence, or 
allured of tlie fecrecy, offered to come to his trial 
before he went to his command ; this the Atheni- 
ans refufed. But as foon as he was got to Sicily, 
they fent for him back, defigning to take the advan- 
tage, and profecute him in the abfence of his friends, 
and of tlie army, where he was veiy powerful. It 
feems, he underftood the refentments of a popular 
aflembly too well to truft them ; and therefore, in- 
ftead of returning, efcaped to Sparta: where his 
defires of revenge prevailing over his love for his 
country, he became its greatefl enemy. Mean 
while the Athenians before Sicily, by the death of 

' one commander, and the fuperftition, weaknefs, and 
perfcft ill condudl of the other, were utterly dc- 
llroyed, the whole fleet taken," and a miferabl? 
flaughter made of the army, whereof hardly one 
ever returned. Some time after this, Alcibiades 
was recalled upon his own conditions, by the ne- 
ccflities of the people, and made chief commander 
at fea and land ; but his lieutenant engaging againft 

JuspoHtivc orders, andbduj \Mi2ix^ti h^ Lyfander, 
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Alcibiades was agaia difgrac^, and banifhed. 
However, the Athenians having loft all ftrengrli 
and heart fince their misfortune at Sicily, and 
now deprived of the only perfon that was able to 
recover their lofles, repent of their raflinefs, and 
endeavour in vain for his reftoration ; the Perfian 
lieutenant, to whofe protcftion he fled, making him 
a facrifice to the refentments of Lyfandcr the ge- 
neral of the Lacedemonians^ who now reduces all 
4:he dommiens of die Athenians, takes the city» 
razes their walls, rums their works, and changes 
the form of their government ; which though again 
rcftored for fome time by Thrafybulus, (as their 
waUs were rebuilt by Conon) yet here we muft date 
the fall of the Athenian greatnefs ; the dominion 
-and chief power in Greece from that period to the 
time of Alexander the Great, which was about fifty 
years, bemg divided between the Spartans and 
Thcbans, Though Philip, Alexander's futher, 
(the Mqft Chrijiian King 0/ that age), had indeed 
tome time befoi^ begun to break 10 upon the rc- 
imblics of Greece by conqucft or bribery ; parti- 
cularly dectRng large money among fome popular ora- 
tors^ by which he brought many of them, as the 
term of art was then, to Philippize. 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were ofiered an opportunity of recover- 
ing dicir liberty, and being rcftored to their former 
ftatc ; but the wife turn Aey thought to give the 
matter, was by an impeachment and facrifice of the 
author, to hinder the fuccefs. For, after the de- 
ftmdidn of Thebes by Alexander, this prince de- 
figxring the conqueft of Athens, was prevented by 
Fhocion * the Athenian general, then ambaflador 
from that ftate; who, by his great wifdom and (kill 
at negotiations, diverted Alexanaer from his dc- 
fign, and reftored the Athenians to his favour, 

• The Ear; of PcrtUad, Orrery. 

VOL.IL I *tV» 
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The very fame fucceis he had with Antipater after 
Alexander's death, at which time the government 
was new regulated by Solon's laws.: but Polyper- 
chon, in hatred to Phocion, having, by order of 
the young King, whofe governor he was, reftored 
thole whom Phocion had banifhed, the plot fuc* 
ceeded. Phocion was accufed by popular orator$i 
and put to death; 

Thus was the moft powerful commonwealth of 
all Greece, after great degeneracies from the infti- 
tution of Solon, utterly deftroyed by that raih^ 
jealous, and inconftant humour of the people 
which was never fatisfied to fee a general either 
vi^orious or unfortunate ; fuch ill judges, as well as 
rewarders, have popular affemblies been, of thoifi 
who beft deferved from them. 

Now^ the circumftance which makes, thefe exam- 
ples of more importance^ is, that this very power 
of the people in Athens, claimed fo confiden^y 
for an inherent right, and infifted on as the undoubted 
privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankeft in- 
croachment imaginable, and the groileft degenera- 
cy from the form that Solon left them. In fhort, 
their government was grown into s. dominatio pUbiSf 
or tyranny of the people, who, by degrees, had 
broke and overthrown the balance, which that le- 
giflator had very well fixed and provided for. This 
appears not only from what has been already (aid 
of that lawgiver, but more manifeftly from a paf- 
fage in Diodorus ; who tells us f, " That Antipa- 
^' ter, one of Alexander's captains, abrogated the 
*' popular government (in Athens), andreftoreii 
*' the power of fuffirages and magiftracy to fuch 
** only as were worth .two thoufand drachmas ; by 
** which means, fays he, that republic came to tc 
** C^gain] adminiftered by the kws of Solon." 
By this quotadon it is mamfeft^ that great author 

f Lit. iS. 
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looked upon Solon's inftitution, and a popular go- 
vernment, to be two different things. And as for 
this reftoration by Antipater, it had neither confe* 
quence nor continuance worth obferving, 

I might eaiily pi*oduce many more examples, but 
thefe are fufficient : and it may be worth the read- 
er's time to refleft a little on the merits of the caufe, 
as well as of the men, who had been thus dealt 
with by their country. I fliall dire£t him no far- 
mer than by repeating, that Ariftides was the moft 
renowned by die people themfelves for his exaA 
jujlicf and knowledge in the law ; that Themiftocles 
was a moft fortunate admiral, and had got a mighty 
viB$ryinferthe great King of Perjia*s fleet \^2xVciiq\cb 
was an zblc minifter of fiate^ an excellent orator^ and 
a man ef letters : and, laftly, that Phocion, befides 
the fiiccefi of his arms, was alfo renowned for his 
negotiatiens abroad^ having in an embajfy brottght the 
greatejl monarch of the world at that time to the terms 
of an honourable feace 9 by which his country was pre* 
fervid^ 

I (hall conclude my remarks upon Athens with 
the charaAer given us of that people by Polybius. 
'' About this time, fays he^ the Athenians were 
^ SDvemed by two men ; quite funk in their af- 
" fiiirs ; had litde or no commerce with the reft of 
" Greece, and were become great reverencers of 
" crowned heads." 

. For, from the time of Alexander's captains till 
Greece was fubdued by the Romans, to the latter 
part of which this defcription of Polybius falls in» 
Athens never produced one famous man either for 
councils or arms, or hardly for learning. And in- 
deed it was a dark infipid period thro' all Greece : 
for except the Achaian league under Aratus and 
Philopcemen ; and the endeavours of Agis and 
Cleomenes to reftore the ftate of Sparta, fo frer 
quently harailed by tyrannies occalioned \yj >\va 
popular praiS/r^ o£ the Ephori, tbLcrcwasNtr^Vix- 
I 2 x\fc 
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therefore originally confifted all of nobles y and were 
of themfelves a Jlanding councilf the people being 
only convoked upon fuch occafionir as, hj this in" 
fiitution of Romidns, feU into their cognilknce ^ 
thofe were to conftinate mag^ates^ to give their 
votes for making laws^ and ta advife upon entering^ 
on a war* But die two former of thefe popular pri" 
vileges were to be confirmed by authority of the fc* 
nate ; and the laft was- only permitted at the King's 
pleafttre. This was the utmoft extent of powei^ 
pretended to by the Commons in the time of Ro«^ 
mulus ; all the reft being divided between the King 
and the fenate ; the whole agreeing very nearly 
with the conftitution of England for fome centu^ 
ries after the conqueftr 

After a year's inter-regnum from the death of' 
RomuhiSy me fenatte, of dieir own authority^choft 
a fucceilbr, and a ftranger, merely upon the fiune 
of his virtue, without aiking the confent of the 
commons ; which cuftom they likewife obferved in 
the two following kings. But in the election of 
Tarquinius Prifcus, the fifth Elingy w« firft hear 
mentiooedy that it was done pupuli impeirata venia ; 
which indeed was but very reafonaUie for a £rte 
people to expeA ; though I cannot remember in 
my little reading, by what incidents they were 
brought to advance fa great a ftep. However il 
were, this jprince^ in gratitude to the people by 
whofe confent he wa» chofen, ele£ted a hundred 
ienators out of the commons, whofe number, with 
former additions, was now amounted to three liunr 
dred. 

The people having once difcovered their own 

ftrength, did foon take occafion to exert it, and 

that by very great degrees. For at this King's death, 

:mho was murdered by the fons of a former, being 

at a lofs for a fucceflbr, Servius Tullius, a ftranger, 

^^d of mean extraAion, was chofen proteftor of 

^w kingdom by the people^ m\koux\k<^ ^oi^cut of 
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die kings in Sparta, the archon at Athens, the 
the fuJSetes at Carthage, and the confuls in Rome : 
(b that a limited and divided power feems to have 
been the moft ancient and inherent principles of 
both thofe people in matters of government. And 
inch did that of Rome continue from the time jof 
Romulus^ though with fome interruptions, to Ju- 
lius Csefar, when it ended in the tyranny of a iingle 
perfon. During which period (not many years 
longer than from the Norman conqueft to our age) 
die.Commons were growing, by degrees, intO|>ower 
and property, gaining ground upon the Patricians^ 
as it were, inch by inch, jtill at laft they quite over- 
turned the balance, leaving all doors open to the 
jpraftices of popular and ambitious men, who de- 
jftroyed the wifcft republic, and enilaved the noblefl 
people that ever entered upon the fbage of the 
world. By what fteps and degrees this was 'brought 
46 pais, {hall be the fubjedl of my prefent inquiry 

While Rome was- governed by kings, the mo- 
narchy was altogether eleAive. Romulus himfdf, 
vrhen he had built the city, was declared King by 
dieuniverfal confent of the people, andby augury^. 
which was there underftood ror divine appointment. 
Among other divifions he made of the people, xme 
■^ras into Patricians and Plebeians : the former were 
Hike .the Barons of fingland fome time after the 
conqueft; and j(he latter are alfo defcrifaed to be 
!«hDoft.exa^^what-our Commons were then. Faor 
ithey were dependents upon the Patricians, whom 
-Aey chofe ibr their patcons and proteOors, to an- 
^er for their appearance, and defend them in any 
'procels : they aUo £ii{^ilied their patrons with mo- 
■^cff in capchangejor thdr prote£iion. This ntf- 
vam^t patrmu^e^ ztieems, "was very ancient, and 
.long pra&ifed among the Creeks . 

Qut'Of thdie Satricians Romidus chofe .an hun- 
:dred to be .tifenaie^ or grand council^ {or aAVvc^ ^sui 
Bffiftff nrg taiimia the adminiftr9Lti^» T)[^^c«&a» 
J 3 ^Sms 
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the fet time for payment, no choice hut eitKerto 
yay or be the creditor's^ flave. In thisjundure the 
commons leave die city in mutiiqr and difconteot, 
and will not return^but upon condition to be acquit? 
.ted of all their debts ; and moreover, that certaia 
magiftrates be choieii yearly, whofe bufinefs it ihall 
be to defend the commons £rom injuries. Thefe 
are called tribunes of the people, their peribns axr 
iield -facred and inviolable, and the people bind 
^lemfelves by oath never to abrogate the office* 
Sy thefe tribunes, in procefs of time,, the people 
^irere groisly impofed. on to ferye the tunas or occa^ 
-fions of revengeful or ambitious men, and tocom* 
•mir fuch exorbitancies as could iiot end hut in die 
■difTolution of the government. 

Thefe tribunes, a year or two after their inftitop 
tion, kindled great diflenfions between the noUcs 
■and the commons on the account of Coriolanus, a 
nobleman whom the latter had impeached^ and the 
confequencea of .whofe impeachment (if I had not 
confined myfclf to Grecian examples for that part 
of my fubjefl) had like to have been fo fatal to 
their flate. And from this time the tribunes began* 
a cuftom of accufing to the people whatever nobles* 
they pleafed, feverai of whom were baniihed or 
put to death in every age. 

At this time the Ramans were very mucii engag- 
ed in wars with their neighboirring ftates ; but upon 
-the :leaft intervals of peace the quarrels between 
the nobles and plebeians wo\dd revive ; and one di 
&e moft frequent 'fubjefb of their dxfierences was 
the conquered lands ^ which the commons woidd fiua- 
liave divided among the public $ but the fenate^ 
-could Jiot be brought to give their confent. For 
-^veralof the wjfeft among the nobles b^an to 
apprehend the growing power of the people ; and 
^lercfore knowing what an acceffion thereof woidd 
accrue to them by fuch an addition of pjnopertyr 
9d al/ means to {^revcut it. l^V)i x^iiL^ ^Soit Aa^^iai^ 
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family was moil noted, and thereupon moft hatcJ 
by the commons. One of them having made 4 
fpcech againil tlii.s divifion of lands, was impeached 
by the people of high treafon, and a day appointed 
for his trial ; but diiilaining to make his defence, hd 
chofc rather the ufual Roman remedy of killing 
hlmfelf : after whofc death the connnons prcvailecd 
and the lands were divided among them. 

This point was no fooner gained, but new diflen* 
Uons began : for the plebeians would fain have a 
law enaoed^ to lay all mens rights and privilcgcf 
upon the fame level ; and to enlarge the power of 
everv magiflrate within his own jurifdi£tion, at 
much as that of the coniuls. The tribunes alfo 
obtained to have their number doiiblcd, which be- 
fore was five : and the author tells us **, that tiieir 
iufolence and p^wer increafed wiih their number, 
and the feditions were alfo doubled with it. 

By the beginning of the fourth ccntuiy from the 
building of nome, the tribunes proceeded fo far in 
the name of the commons, as to accufc and fine 
ihc coofuls thcmfelvcs, who rcprefeDted the kinglf 
power. And the fenatc obfervingy how in all con* 
Centions chey were forced to yield to the tribunes 
and people, thought it their wifen: courfc to give 
way alfo to time ; therefore a decree was made t0 
tend ambafiadors to Athens, and to the other Grer 
cian commonwealths planted in that part of Italy 
called GnecLi Major, to make a collection of the 
bcA laws i out of which, and fome of their owD| 
It new complete body of bw was formed, after- 
ftravds known by the name of the lawj oftbi twelx^ 
iaths. 

To digeft thefe laws into order ten men were 
ahofen» and the adminiilration of <ill afiairs left in 
jheir hands ; what ufc they mtulc of it, has been 
sdready fli6wn» It was certainly a great revohition^ 
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produced entirely by the many nnjuft incroach* 
ments of the people; and might have wholly chan-- 
ged the fate of Rome, if Ac folly and vice of diofe 
who were chiefly concerned; could* have fuffered it 
to take root. 

A few years after, the .commons- made farther 
tdvances on the power of the nobles; demanding", 
among the reft that the confulfliip, which hitherto^ 
had only been difpofed to- the former, fiiould now 
Be in common to the pretenfions of any Romaif 
whatfoevcr. This though it failed at prefent, yet 
afterwards obtained, and was a mighty ftep to the- 
rain of the commonwealth.. 

What I have hitherto faid of Rome, has becff 
chiefly coUeAed* out of that exa£l and diligent wri'^ 
tcr Dionyiius Halicamafleus, whofe hiftory, thro- 
the injury of time, reaches no farther than to tho. 
beginning of the fourth century after the building, 
of Rome. The reft I fhall fupply from other au* 
thors ; though I do'not think it neceflary to deduce- 
this matter any farther fo very particularly, as f 
have hitherto done. 

To point at what time the balance of power was 
moft equally held between the Lords and Cmmufit 
in Rome, wouW perhaps admit a controverfy. Po*^ 
lybius tells us *, that in the fecond Punic war the 
Carthaginians were declining, becaufe the balance 
was got too much on the fide of the people; where*^ 
as the Romans were in their greiteft vigour by the 
power remaining in the fenatc : yet this was be* 
tween two and three hundred years after the period^ 
Dionyfius ends with : in which time the commons- 
had made feveral further acquifitions. This how-, 
ever mufl: be granted, that (till about the middle 
of the fourth century), when the fenate appeared 
refolute at any time upon exerting their authority^ 
ajkl adhered clofely together, they did oft€n« carry 

^^ fngm, lib, fr 
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'their point. Bcfidcs, it is obfcrvcd by the bcft au- 
thors t, that in all the quarrels and tumults at 
Home, from. the expulfion of the kings, though 
the people. frequently proceeded to rude contume- 
lious language, aiKl fometimes fo far as to pull and 
hale one anotlier ,about the forum, yet Jio blood 
was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the 
lime of the Gracchi : however, I am of opinion; 
that the balance had. be^un many years before to 
lean to the populai* iide. But this defauh was cor- 
rcfted, partly by the principle jiift mentioned, of 
n^^vcr drawing blood m a tumult ; partly by the 
warlike genius of the people, whidi in thofe ages 
was almoft perpetually employed ; and partly by 
their great commanders, who by the credit they 
h'.id in their armies fell into the kales as a fiu*ther 
counterpoife to the growing power of the people. 
Belides, Polybius, who lived in the time of Scipio 
Africaaus the younger, had the fame apprehenfions 
of xhc continual jncroachmcnts made by the com- 
znons ; and being a.pcrion of -as great abilities, and 
as much fagacity, as any of his age, from obfcrv- 
ing the corruptions, which, he fays, had already 
entered into the Roman conftituiion, did very 
nearly foretel what would be the ifliic.of them. 
His words -.ire very remarkable, and with little ad- 
dition may be rendered to this purpofe. " That 
** thofe abufes and corruptions, whicli in time .dc- 
" ftroy a govei'ument, are fown along with the 
** feeds of it, and both grow ,up together ; and 
** that as ruft cats away iron, and worms devour 
** woo^9 and both are a fort of plagues born and 
** bred along with the fubftance they deftroy ; fo 
" with every form and fcheme of government that 
" man can mvent, fome vice or corruption creeps 
** in with the very inftitution, which grows up 

+ Dif;nyf. JIalicar. P! march, &c, 
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•* along widhi, and at laft deftroys k *." The fame 
author, m another place f , venmres fo far as to 
guefi act the particular fsite wUch would attend the 
Roman government. He fays, its ruin wxmld arife^ 
firom the popular tumults^ which would introduce 
a dsminatia plebis^ or tyranny of the people ; where- 
in it is certain he had reafon, and therefore mieht 
haiire adventured to purfue his conje£kires fo lar, 
as to the c«nfequences of a popular tyrranny^ 
which, as perpetual experience teaches, never bS\i 
to be followed by the arbitrary government of a 
fingleperfon. 

About the middle of the fotirdi century firom 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawrul for 
nobles and plebeians to intermarry.; which cuftom^ 
isimong many other ftates, has proved the moft 
effe£bual means to ruin the former^ and raife the 
hitter. 

And now the greateft employments in the ftate 
were, one after another, by laws forcibly enacted 
by the commons^ made free to the people, the con- 
fulfhip itfelf, the office of cenfor, that of the 
quaeftors or commiffioners of the treafory, Ac of* 
fice of praetor or chief juftice^ the priefthood, 
and even that of diftator*: the fenate, after long 
oppofition, yielding merely for prcfent quiet 
to the continual urging clamours ot the commons, 
and of the tribunes dieir advocates. A law was 
likewife enafted, that the pleblfcita, Or a voie of the 
houfe of commons ^ ihould be of univerfal obligation ; 
nay, in time the method of ena^ng laws was 
wholly inverted ; for whereas the fenate ufed of 
old to confirm the plebifcita^ the people did at laf)^ 
as they pleafed, confirm or difannul xkc ftnatufcon- 
Jfulta *. 

Appius Claudius brought in a cuftom of admit- 
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£ng to the fenate the Tons of freed men, or of fuch 
■who had once been flaves ; by which, and liiccecd- 
ing alterations of the like nature, that great coun- 
cil degenerated into a moft cori*upt and factious 
body of men, divided againft itfdf; and its audio** 
rity became defpifed. 

The century and half following, to die end of 
the third Punic war, by the dcftruftion of Car- 
thage, was a very bufy period at Rome ; the inter- 
vals between eveiy war being fo fliort, that die tj z- 
iidn^i and people had hardly leifure or breath to en- 
gage in domeftic diJIendons : however, the Jirtle 
time they could (pare, was generally employed die 
fame way. So Terentius Leo, a tribune, is record- 
ed to have bafely proftituted the privileges of a /Jo- 
man citizen, in perfeft fpitc to the nob/es. So the 
great African Scipio, and his brother, after all their 
mighty fervices, were impeached by an ungrateful 

However, the warlike genius of the people, and 
continual employment they had for it, fervcd to di- 
vert tlvis humour from running into a head, till 
the age of the Gracchi. 

Thcfe perfons entering the fcenc in the time of a 
full peace, fell violently upon advancing the power 
of the people by reducing into practice all thofc 
incroachments, which they had been fo many yeari; 
gaining. There were at that time certain conquered 
lands to be divided, befide a great private ejiate left 
by a king : thefe the tribunes ^ by procurement of 
.the elder Gracchus, declared by their Icgiflative 
authority, were not to be difpofed of by the nobles^ 
but by the commons only. The younger brother 
purfued the fame defign ; and, belides, obtained a 
law, that all Italians Ihould vote at elccT:ions, as well 
as the citizens of Rome : in fliort, the whole en- 
deavours of them both perpetually tuvntd w^oxv 
retrenching the nebUs authority in aW \\\\r\^s^ \s>xf. 
cfpecjsIJ/m the matter of judicature. A-uA xi\o>^i^ 

Vol. II ji xV 
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they both loft their lives in thofe purfuits, yet they 
traced out fuch ways as were afterwards followed 
by Marius, Sylla, Pompey, and Csefar, to the ruin' 
of the Roman freedom and greatnefs. 

For in the time of Marius, Saturninus a tribune 
procured a law, that the fenate fhould be bound 
by oath to agree to whatever the people would en- 
a£t : and Marius himfelf, while he was in that of- 
fice of tribune, is recorded to have, with great in- 
duftry, ufed all endeavours for depreffing the no* 
bltSy and raifing the people, particularly for cramp- 
ing the former in their power of judicature ^ which 
was their mqft ancient inherent right, 

Sylla by the fame meafores became abfolute ty- 
rant of P«.ome : he added three hi^ndred commons 
to the fenate, which perplexed the power of the 
whole order, and rendered it ineffeftual ; then 
Hinging off tlie malk, l>e aboliflied the office of 
tribune, as being only a fcaffold to tyranny, where- 
. of he had no farther ufe. 

As to Pompey and Cgefar, Plutarch tells us, that 
their union for pulling the nobles (by their credit 
with the people) was the caufe of the civil war, 
which ended in the tyranny of the latter ; both of 
ihem in their confulfliips having ufed all endea- 
vours and occafions for finking the authority of 
the patricians, and giving way to all incroachments 
of the people, wherein they expefted beft to find 
their own account. 

From this deduftion of popular incroachments 
in Rome, the reader will eafily judge how much 
the balance was fallen upon that fide. Indeed by 
tliis time the very foimdation was removed, and it 
was a moral impoflibility, that the republic could 
iiibfift any longer : for the commons having ulurp- 
cd the offices of ftatc, ai>d trauipled on the fenate, 
there was no government left but dmnimitio plebis, 
^J^et us therefore examine how they proceeded in 
"*»'$ conjuncture. 
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I tkitik it is an univciTuI truth, that the people 
arc much more dextrous at pulling down and ict- 
ting up, than at prcfcrving whut is iixcd ; and they 
arc not fonder of fcizing more than their own, 
than tlicy arc of delivering it up again to the ivorjt 
bidder^ with their own into the har^rain. I'or al- 
though in their corrupt notions of divine wcrfhip, 
they arc apt to multiply their gods • yet their earth- 
ly devotion is iUdoni pai<l to above (uic idol at a 
lime/ of their own creation, whoit: oar they p\dl 
with Ic/s murmunng and much more Ik ill, tlian 
when ihcyjhrire the leadings ©r even* hold the hchn. 

The fcvcral provinccii of the Roman empire were 
now governed by the great men of their ftatc; 
thofe upon the frontiers with powerful armies ei- 
ther for conqueft or defence. Thcfc governors, 
upon any deiigns of revenge or ambition, werefure 
to meet with a divided power at borne, and there- 
fore bent all their thoughts and applications to 
dofe in with the people, wbo were now, by many 
dcgreef , the ftrongcr party. Two of the greatett 
fpirits that Rome (vcr produced, happened to live 
at the fame time, and to be cnf;a[{cd in the fame 
purfuit ; and this at a conjundlure the moft dan- 
gerous for fuch a contcft : 'Jliefe were Pom- 
pey and Cxfar, two ftars of fiuh a magnitude, that 
their conjunction was as likely to be fatal, as thtir 
tppi^Jiiion. 

The tribunes and people, having now fubduedall 
competitors, began the lail game of a prevalent 
populace, which is that of chufmg ihcnilclves %, 
mafter ; whiles the noble forcfaw, and ufcd all en- 
deavours left them to prevent it. The people at. 
firft made Pompey their admiral, with full power 
over all the Mediterranean, foon aRer captain- 
general of all the Roman forces, and governor of 
Afia. Pompev, on tlic other fidc,reftored the oiHcc 
of tribune^ which SvlLi had put down ; ?^rid \«\\\w 
oonfuUhi;> />ro«/rca a Jaw i'or examining t»»tQ the . 
K. 2 ru/carriavics 
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mi/carriages of men in office or command^ for twenty 
years paft. Many other examples of Pompey's po- 
pularity are left us on record, who was a perteft 
favourite of the people, and defigned to be more ; 
but his preten£ons grew ftale for want of a timely 
opportunity of introducing them upon the ftage. 
For Ccefar, with his legions in Gaul, was a per- 
petual check upon his defigns ; and, in the arts of 
pleafing the people did foon after get many lengths 
beyond him. For he tells us himfelf, that the fe- 
nate, by a bold effort, having made fomc feverc 
decrees againfl his proceedings, and againft the 
tribunes, thefe all left the city, and went over to 
his party, and confequently along with them the 
affeftions and interefts of the people ; which is far- 
ther manifeft from the accounts he gives us of the 
citizens in feveral towns mutinying againfl their 
commanders, and delivering both to his devotioa. 
Befides, Caefar's public and avowed pretenfions for 
beginning the civU war, were to reftore the tribunes 
and people oppreffed (as he pretended) by the 
nobles. 

This forced Pompey, againft his inclinations, 
upon the neceffity of changing fides, for fear of 
beins forfakeri by both ; and of clofing in with 
the fenate and chief magiftrates, by whom he was 
chofen general againft Caefar. 

Thus at length the fenate (at leaft the primitlre 
part of them, the nobles) under Pompey, and the 
commons under C^far, came to a final deciiibn of 
the long quarrels between them. For, I think, the 
ambition of private men did by no means begin or 
occafion this war ; though civil diflinfions never fail 
of introducing and fpiriting the ambition of pri- 
vate men ; who thus become indeed the great in* 
ftrtunents for deciding of fuch quarrels, and 
at laft are fure to feize on the prize. But no 
man, that fees a flock of vultures hovering over two 
^«rmiei ready to engage, can iwftVj charge the 
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Uood drawn in the battle to them, though the car- 
cal'es fall to their fbare* For while the balance of; 
power is equally held, the ambition of private men, 
whether orators or great commanders, gives nei- 
ther danger or fear, nor can poffibly enflave their 
country ; but that once broken, the divided par-; 
tics aie forced to unite each to its head, under 
whofe conduA or fortune one lide is at firft vidto- 
rious, and at laft both are flaves. And to put it 
paft difpute, that this entire fubverfion of the Ro- 
man liberty, and conflitution was altogether owing 
to thofe meafures, which had broke the balance; 
between the patricians and pkbeians, whereof the 
ambition of particular men was but an effcdl and 
CMifeque&ce^^we needt>iily conGder, that when the 
uncorrupted part of the lenate had, by the death 
of Cscfar, made one great effort, to rcftore their 
former ftate and libef ty,- the fuccefs did not anfwcr 
their hopes, but that whole aflembly was fo funk in 
its authority, that thofe patriots were forced to fly/ 
and give way ta the madneft of the people, who, 
by their own difpofitions, ftirred up with the ha- 
rangues of their orators, were now wholly bent 
upon iingle and defpotic flavery. Elfe, how 
could fuch a profligate as Antony, or a boy of 
eighteen, like O&avius; ever dare to dream of 
giving the law to fuch an empire and people ? 
wherein the latter fucceeded, and entailed the vileft 
tyranny, that heaven in its anger ever infliAed on 
a corrupt and poifoned people. And this,* with fo 
little appearance at Caefar's death, that when Cicero 
wrote to Brutus, how he had -prevailed by his cre- 
dit with OAavius to promifehim [Brutus J pardon 
and fecurity for his perfon, that great Roman re- 
ceived die notice with the uimofl: indignity, and re- 
turned* Cicero an anfwer, yet upon record, full of 
the higheft refentment and contempt for fuch an- 
offer, 4ind from fuch a hand. 

K,3 \\^^^ 
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Here ended all {hew or fhadow of liberty in 
Home. Here was the repofitory of. all the wife 
contentions and ftruggles for power between the 
nobles and commons, lapped up fafely in the bo- 
fom of a Nero and a Calignla, a Tiberius and a 
Domitian. 

Let us now fee from this dednftion of particu- 
lar impeachments, and general difienfions in 
Greece and Rome, what conclufions may natu- 
rally be formed for inftruftion of any other ftatc, 
that may haply upon many points labour under the 
like circumftances. 



C H A P. IV. 

T TPON the fubjeft of impeachments we may ob- 
^ ferve, that the cuftom of accufing the noUet 
to the people either by themfelves, or their orators, . 
.(now ftyled an impeachment in the name ef the cm* 
mons)t hath been very ancient both in Greece and 
Rome, as well as Carthage ; and therefore may 
feem to be the inherent right of a free people, nay, 
perhaps it is really fo : But then it is to be confi* 
dered, firft, that diis cuftom was peculiar to repu- 
blics, or fuch ftates where the adminiftration lay 
principally in the hands of the commons, and ever 
raged more or lefs according to their incroach- 
ments upon abfolute power; having been always 
looked upon, by the wifeft men and beft authors of 
fhofe times, as an ejBDe^ of licentioufnefs, aiid not 
of liberty; a (^i^inflion, which no multitude, d-* 
thcr reprefented^ or colk^ive, hath hctih at any 
time very nice in obfei-ving. However, perhaps 
^^is cuftom in a popular ftate of impeaching ptf- 
^^^r men may fcem to be nothing elfe, but die 
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pfcoplc's chufing upon occaflon to cxcrcifc 
their own jurifdiftion in perfon ; as if a king of 
England ihould fit as chief jnfticc in his court of 
king's bench ; which, they fay, in former times, 
he iomctimes did. But in Sparta, which was cal- 
led a kingly government, though the people were, 
perfeftly free, yet becaufe the adminiftration was 
m the two kings and the epkori with the nfliftance 
of the fenate, we read of no impeachments by the 
people; nor was the procefs againft great men, 
either upon account of ambition or ill conduft, 
though it reached fometimes to kings themfelvcs, 
ever formed that way, as I can recolleft, but only 
pafied through thofe hands, where the adminiftra* 
tion lay. So likewife during the regal govern- 
ment hi Rome, though it was indituted a mixed 
monarchy, and the people made great advances in 
power, yet I do not remember to have read of one 
impeachment from the commons againfl a patri- 
cian, until the confular ftate began, and the people 
had made great incroachments upon the admini- 
ftration. 

Another thing to be confidered is, that allowing 
this right of impeachment to be as inherent as they 
pleafe, yet, if the commons have been perpetually 
miftaken in the merits of the caufes and the 
perfons, as well as in the confequences of fiich im- 
peachments upon the peace of the ftate we cannot 
conclude lefs, than that the commons in Greece 
and Rome (whatever they may be in other ftates) 
were by no means qualified either as profecutors or 
judges in fuch matters ; and therefore, that it 
would have been pnident, to have referved thefe 
privileges dormant, never to be produced but upon 
rcry great and urging occafions, where the ftate is 
in apparent danger, the univerfal body of the 
people in* clamours againft the adminiftration, 
and no other remedy in view. But for ^ icw ^^• 
pular orator5 or trUmnes^ upon the (core oi *' '^^t* 
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** fonal piques ;• or, to employ the pride they con* 
** ccive in feeing themfehxs at the head of a party; 
** or, as a method for advancement ; Gr moved by 
** certain powerful arguments that could make 
** Demofthenes philipize : " for fuch men, I fay, 
when the ftate would of itfelf gladly be quiet, and 
hath, befides, affairs of the lail importance upon 
the anvil, to " impeach Miltiades * after a great 
•* naval viftory,for not purfuing the Perfian fleet: 
*' to impeach Ariflides, the perfon moft vcrfed a- 
'* mong them in the knowledge and praftice oi 
'* their laws^ for a blind fufpicion of his aAkig ia 
^' an arbitrary, way (that is, as they expound it, 
^* not in concert with the people) : to impeach 
** Pericles, after all his fervices, for a few incon- 
•* iiderable accounts ; or to impeach Phocioti> who 
•* had been guiltv of no other cnme but negotiate 
*^ ing a treaty for the peace and fecurity of his . 
** country ;'* What could the continuance of fuch 
proceediags end in, but tlie utter dilcouragement 
of all virtuous aftions and perfons, and confe- 
quently in the rum of a ftate ? Therefore the liifto- 
rians of thofe ages feldom fail to fet this matter in 
all its lights, leaving us the higheft and moft ho* 
nourable ideas of thofe perfons, who fuffered by 
the perfecution of the people, together with the fa- 
jal confequences they had, and how the perfecu- 
tors feldom failed to repent, when it was too late. 
Thefe impeachments perpetually falling upon 
many of the beft men both in Greece and Rome, are 
a cloud of witnefles, and examples enough to dif- 
coiu-age men of virtue and abilities from engaging 
in the fervice of the puplic ; and help on the other 
fide to introduce the ambitious, the covetous, the 
fuperficial, and the ill-defigning ; who are as apt to 

* Though in other paflagea Lord Orfurd's chara£(er Is fuppoied to 
be drawn under the name of Themiftoclcs, yet he fecms to be reprc- 
fented hy MiJtiadcs hcrcj for Themiftoclcs was not impeached «t 
mH, Seep. ^2, . 
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be bold, and forward, and meddling, as the for- 
mer are to be cautious, and modcft, and rcfcrved. 
This was fo well known in Greece, that an cagcr- 
ncfs after employments in the ftate was looked upon 
by wife men, as the worft title a man could fet up ; 
and made Plato fay, " That if all men were a 
** good as they ought, the quarrel in a common- 
" wealth would be not as it is now, who Jhoutd be 
•• minifters of ftate, but who fliould 7iot be fo/' 
And Socrates * is introduced by Xenohon feverely 
chiding a friend of his for not entering into the pu- 
bUck fervice, when he was every way qualified for 
it : fuch a backwardnefs there was at that time a- 
mpng good men to engage with an ufurping people, 
and a (et of pragmatical ambitious orders. And Dio- 
dorus tells us f, that when the petalifm was ercdtcd 
at Syracufe, in imitation of the qfiracijm % at Athens, 
it was fo notoriouily levelled' againft all who had 
either birth or merit to rccbmmend them, that who- 
ever poflfefled either, withdrew for fear, and would 
have no concern in public affairs. So that the people 
themfelves were forced to abrogate it for war of 
bringing all things into confufion. 

T^cre is one thing more to be obfcrvcd, wherein 
all the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome 
fecm to have agreed ; and that was, a notion they 
had of being concerned in point of honour to con- 
demn whatever perfon they impeached, however 
frivolous the articles were, upon which they began, 

• Lib, Mcmorab. t Lib. xi, 

t Ofiracifm was a kind of popular fcntence to baniniment pafied a* 
pioft men whofe perfonal influence) from whatever caufe, was thought 
torrnder them dangerous to the ftatcj ihe votes were given by writing 
the name of the perfon on a ihell by the Greeks called org^Msav, and 
caf^irg the ihell into an urn. 

Petalifm was a fentencc nearly of the faipe kind ; and as cfracijin 
was denominated from the (hell on which the name of the fufpefttrd 
party was written, petaitfm took its name^from 7rtt«fcXO» ^\&^l^ 
which the Syracuf.fiM u fed for the fjunc purpofe* 
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or however weak the furmifes, whereon they werer 
to proceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that 
the body of the people could be miftaken, was an 
indignity not to be imagined, till the confequences 
had convinced them, when it was paft remedy. 
And I look upon this as a fate,, to which all popu- 
lar accufations «ire fubjedl; though I ihould think 
that the faying, ^ox popuUy vjx JJeiy ought to be 
underftood of the univeri'al bent and ciurrent of * 
people, not of the bare majority of a few reprefcn- 
tatives, which is often procured by little artSy and 
great induffry and application ; wherein thofc who? 
engage in the purfuits of malice and revenge, arc 
much more fedulous than fuch as would prevent 
them. 

From what hath been deduced of the dijfenfton^ 
m Rome, between the two bodies of patricians and 
plebeians, feveral reficAions may be made. 

Firfty That when the balance of power is duly 
fixed in a ftate, nothing is more dangerous or unr 
wife, than to give way to the firjl Jleps q£ popular-' 
ihcroachments ; which is ufually done either in 
hopes of procuring eafe and quiet from fome vexa- 
tious clamour, or elfc made merchandifey and merehf 
Bought and fold. This is breaking int© a conftitution- 
to ferve a prefent expedient, or fupply a prefent 
exigency; the remedy of an- empiric, to ftifle the 
prefent pain, but with certain, profpefl; of fudden^ 
and terrible returns. When a child grows eafj 
and content by being humoured ; and when a lover 
becomes fatisfied by fmall compliances, without 
further purfuits; then expeft to' find*popular aflem- 
blies content with fmall concelSions. -If there could 
one fingle example be brought from the whole com** 
pafs of hiftory, of any one popular affembly, who, 
after beginning to cpntend for power, ever fat. 
down quietly with a certain (hare ; or if one in- 
ftance could be produced of a popular aflembly, 
ibucvcv knew, or projofedj or declared, what: 
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(hare of power was their due ; then might there be 
fome hopes, that it were a matter to be adjufted by 
reafonings, by confLrences, or debates : but fince 
all that is manifeftly otherwife, I fee no other courfc 
to be taken in a fettled ftatc, than a ftcady coriftant 
refoiution in thofc to whom tlie reft of the balance 
is intrufted, never to give way fo far to popular 
clamours, as to make theleaft breach in the confti- 
tution, through which a million of abufes and in- 
croachments will certainly in time force their way. 

Again, from this deduftion it will not be diffi- 
cult to gather and afllgn certain marks of popular 
iocroachments ; bv obierving of which, thofe who 
hold the balance m a ftate may judge of the de- 
grees, and, by early remedies and application, put 
a ilop to the fatal confequenccs that would other - 
wife enfue. What thofe marks are, hath been at 
large deduced, and need not be here repeated. 

Another confequence is this : That (with all re- 
fpcft for popular >iflcmblies be it fpokc) it is hard 
to rccoUeft one folly, infirmity, or vice, to which 
a fingle man is fubjedted, and from which a body 
of commons, either coUcftivc or reprefented, can 
be ivholly exempt.- For, bcfides that they are com- 
pofed of men, with all ihcir infiimities about them, 
they have alio the ill fortune to be generally led 
and influenced by the very worft among thcmfclvcs, 
I m^an, popular orators^ tribunes^ or, as they arc 
now ftyled, great fpeakers, leading men, and the 
like. From whence it comes to pafs, that in the 
refults we have fome times found the fame fpirit of 
cruelty and revenge, of malice and pride, the fame 
blindnefs, and obftinacy, and unfteadincfs, the 
fame ungovernable rage and anger, the fame in- 
juftice,- fophiftry, and fraud, that ever lodged in 
the breaft of any 'individual. 

Again, in all free ftatcs the evil to be ANcA^.fi.^ 
h tyranny, that is to iay, the funvma imf erli, Qt \vx- 
limltecf power folcJy in the hands o£ iVic cnc^ ^5^^ 
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few, or the many. Now, we have fhewn, that al- 
thou^ moft revolutions of government in Greece 
and nome began with the tyranny of the people, 
yet they generally concluded in that of a fingle 
perfon ; fo that an ufurpmg populate is its owa 
■dupe; a mere underworker> and a purchafer in. 
truft for fome fingle tyrant, whofe ftate and power 
they advance to their own ruin^ with as blind an. 
inftindly as thofe worms that die with weaving mag- 
iiificent habits for beings of a fuperior nature to 
their own. 



CHAP. V. 



COme reflexions upon the late public proceedings 
^ aniong us, and that variety of faftions into 
%vhich we are ftill fo intricately engaged, gave oc- 
callon to this difcourfe. I am not confcious, that 
I have forced one example, or put it into any other 
light than it appeared to me long before I had 
thought of producing it. 

I cannot conclude without adding fome parucn- 
lar remarks upon the prefent pofture of affairs and 
difpoiitions in this kingdom. 

The fate of empire is grown a common-place : 
That all forms of government having been inftitu- 
ted by men, muft be mortal, like their authors, 
and have their periods of duration limited as well 
as thofe of private perfons. This is a ti'uth of vul* 
gar knowledge and obfervation ; but there are few 
who turn their thoughts to examine how thofe dif* 
eafts in a ftate are bred, that hailen its end j which 
would however be a veiy ufeful inquuy. For, 
plough we cannot prolong the perigd of a coin- 
wealth beyond tli^ decide o£ \k£.'aLN^\i, or the 
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*dttc of its nature, any more than human life tx- 
yond the ftrength oi the feminal virtue ; yet wc 
may manage a fickly conilitution, and prcierve a 
ftrong one ; we may watch and prevent accidents ; 
we may turn off a great blow from widiout, and 
purge away an ill humour that is lurking within ; 
and by thefe, and other luch methods, render a 
ftate long-lived though not immortal. Yet fomc 
phyiicians have thought, that if it were praciicable 
to keep the feveral humours of the body in an cx- 
<adl equal balance of each with its oppofite, it miglit 
be immortal, and fo perhaps would a political bo- 
dy, if the balance of power could be always held 
cxaftly even. Bui, I doubt, this is as impoffiblc 
in prafticc as the other. 

It hath an appearance of fatality, and that the 
period of a ftate approacheth, when a concurrence 
of many circumftances both within and widiout, 
unite towards its ruin ; while the whole body of 
tlie people are either ftupidly negligent, or elfe giv- 
ing in with all their might to thole very practices 
that are working their deftruftion. To fee whole 
bodies of men breaking a conftitution by the very 
fame errors, that fo many have been broke before ; 
to obferve oppofite parties, who can agree in no- 
thing eUe, yet firmly united in fuch meafurcs as 
muft certainly ruin then- country ; in fhort, to be 
encompafifed with the greateft dangers from with- 
out, to be torn by many virulent feftions within ; 
then to be fecure and fcnfelefs under all this, and 
to make it the very leaft of our concern j thefe, 
and fome others that might be named, appear to 
mc to be the moft likely lymptoms in a ftate of a 
ficknejs unto death. 

^uod procul a nobis fle5lat fortuna gubernans : 
. Et ratio potius, quam res perfuadeat ipfa. Lucr. 

There are iome conjunftures, whercm xiit dt.^Ocv 
. Vol. 11. L o^ 
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or diflblution of government is more lamentable in 
its confequences, than it would be in others. And^ 
I tliihk, a {late can never airive to its period in a 
more deplorable crifts^ than at a time when fomc 
prince in the neighbourhood^ of vaft power and ambi- 
tion, lies hovering like a vulture to devour, or at 
leaft difmember its dying carcafe ; by which means 
it becomes only a province or acquifition to fomc 
mighty monarchy, without hopes of a refuntc- 
tion. 

I know very well, there is a fet of fanguine tern- 
pel's, who deride and ridicule, in the number of 
fopperies, all fuch apprehenfions as thefe. They 
have it ready in their mouths, that the people of 
England are of a genius and temper never to admit 
flavery among them ; and they are furnifhed with 
a great many common places upon that fubjed. 
But it feems to me, that luch difcourfers <io r^OR 
upon, lliort views, and a very moderate compafs of 
thought. For I think it a great error to count up- 
on the genius of a nation as a ftanding argument 
in all ages, fince there is hardly a fpot of ground 
in Europe, where the inhabitants have not fre- 
quently and entirely changed thfeir temper and ge- 
nius. Neither can I fee any reafon, why the ge- 
nius of a nation ihould be more fixed in the point 
of government, than in their morals, cheir learn- 
ing, their religion, their common humour and con- 
verfation, their diet and their complexion; which 
do all notorioufly vary almoft in every age, and 
may every one of them have great effeSs upon mens 
notions of government. 

Since the Norman conqueft the balance of power 
in England hath often varied^ and fometimes been, 
wholly overturned ; the part which the commons 
had in it, (thai moji difpiUed poiiit), in its orifiinal, 
progrefsy and extent y was, by their own confeffionSi 
but a very inconliderable fhare. Generally fpeak- 
^ they have been gAu\\x\^ c^cr fince, thoujih 
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with frequent interruptions and flow progrcfs. Tlic 
aboliihing of villanage^ together with the cuftom 
introduced (or permitted) among the nobles of 
felling their lands in the rcIgn of Heniy VII. wa> 
a mighty addition to the power of the commons : 

Jet I think a much greater happened in the time of 
x& fucceflbr^ at the difTolution of the abbeys ; for 
this turned the clergy wholly out of die fcale, who 
•had fo long filled it ; and placed the commons in 
their ftead ; who in a few years became poiTcfled of 
vail quantities of thofe and other lands, by grant 
or purchafe. About the middle of Q^Eliiabctii's 
reign, I take the power between the nobles and the 
commons to have been in more equal balance,. than 
it was ever before or fince. But then, or foon af- 
ter, apofe a fa£kion in England, which, under the 
name of Puritan^ began to grow popular by mold- 
ing up their new fchemes of religion with republic 
can principles in government ; and, gaining upon 
Ac prerogative as well as the nobles, under feveral 
denominations^ for the fpace of about fixty years^ 
did atlaft overdirow the conAitution, and, accor- 
ding to the ufual courfe of fuch revolutions , did 
introduce a tyranny, firfl: of the people, and then 
of a finglc pcrfon. 

In a fhort time after, the old government was 
revived. But the progrefs of affairs for almoft 
thirty years, under the reigns of two weak prin- 
ces ♦, is a fubjeft of a very different nature ; when 
the balance was in danger to be overturned by the 
liands that held it, which was at laft very feafona- 
hly prevented by the late revolution. However, as 
it is the talent of human nature to run from one 
extreme to another » fo in a very few years we have 
made mighty leaps from prerogative-heights into 
the depths of popularity, and, I doubt, to the ve- 
ry laft degree that our conftitution will bear. It 

^ Chvkt JL MOd Junes I J. 
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were to be \rifhed that the moft auguft aflembly of 
the commons would pleafe to form a pdnde£i of 
their own power and privileges, to be confirmed 
by the entire lesiflaeivc authority, and that in as 
folcmn a manner (if they picafe^ as the magna char" 
t3. But to fix one foot of their compafs wherever 
they think fit, and extend the other to fuch terrible 
lengths, without defcribing any circutnfcrence at 
all, is to leave us and themfclves in a very uncer- 
tain flate, and in a fort of rotaticn, that the author 
t of the Oceana never dreamed on. I believe the 
moil hardy tribune will not venture to afBrm at pre* 
fent, that any jufl fears of incroachment arc given 
us from the regal power, or the frva ^ and is it then 
impoffible to err on the other fide ? How ixt mnil 
we proceed, or where fliall we flop ? The raging tf 
the fea, and t^e madrefi ef the people arc put toge- 
ther in holy writ ; and it is God alone who can iaj 
to either, Hi.hertojhatt thou pa/s^ and no further. 

The balance of power in a limited flate is of fnch 
abfolute neceffity, that Cromwell himfelf, before 
he had perfcdtiy confirmed his tyranny, having 
fome occalions for the appeai-ance of a parliament^ 
was forced to create and erect an entire new houfc 
of Lords, fuch as it was, for a counterpoife to the 
commons. And indeed, confidering the vilcncfi 
of the clay, I have fometimes wondered, that no 
tribune of that age durfl ever venture to afk die 
f otter.. What djfi thou make ? But it was then about 
the lafl aft of a popular ufurpation, zxidfatt ot 
Cfom^veli had already prepared them for that of * 
fingle perfon. 

•f* Mr. James Harrington, fometimc in the fcrvice of Kj8| 
Charics I. atier whofe death he drew up and printed a form of PJ*" 
pular government, antitlcd, *' The commonwealth of Oceana: Hi 
cndeav >ur«d likewife to promote tliis fcheme by public difcourfeiit 
a n ghtly meeting of fcvcral curious gentlemen in New-palace jv^ 
We'lminftcr. This club was called the Rota 5 and Mr. Henry Ne- 
vil, one of its members^ propofed to the then houfe of Conimoo*^ 



^^^Jt a third part of the fcnate (hould rote out by ballot every year, 
Vb^ be incapable Qf being ekC^&d a^iui lot \W«a ^t^^ w come. 
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• I have been often amazed at the rude, paflionate, 
and miftaken refuh$, which have at certain times 
fallen from great aflemblies, both ancient and mo- 
dem, and of other countries as v/ell as our own. 
This gave me the opinion I mentioned a wJiile ago, 
that public conventions are liable to all the infirptii- 
ties, follies, and vices of private men. To which 
if there be any exception, it muft be of fuch afiem- 
blies/.who aft by ** univerfal concert, upon public 
**"ptinciples, and for public ends;*' fuch ;is proceed 
upon debates without ** unbecoming warmths, or 
'*■ influence* from particular leaders and inflam- 
'* ers;*' fuch whofe members, inlkad of *' canvaJ- 
'* fing to procure majorities for their private opi- 
*• nions, are ready- to comply ^\'ith genend fober 
•^ refults, though contrary to their own fenti- 
■** mcnts." Whatever aflemblies aft by thcfc and 
otlier methods of the like nature, muft be allowed 
to be exempt from feveral imperfections, to which 
particular men are fubjcfted. But I think the 
fource of moft miftakes and mifcarriages in mat- 
ters debated by public aflemblies, arifeth from the 
influence of private perfons upon great numbers, 
ftyled; in common phrafe, leading men and parties. 
And therefore when we fothetimes meet a few 
words put together, which is called tlie vote or re* 
jolution of an aflfembly, and which we cannot poffi- 
oly reconcile to prudence or public goody it is moft 
charitable to conjefture, that fuch a vote has been 
conceived, and born, and bred 'in a private brain, 
afterwards raifed and fupported by an obfequious • 
party, and then withuntal methods confirmed by 
an artificial majority. For let us fuppofe five hun- 
dred men, mixed in point of fenfe and honefty, as 
Biually aflemblies are ; and let us. fuppofe thefe men * 
propofing, debating, refolving, voting, according 
CO the mere natural motions of their own little or 
much reafon and underftanding ; I do allovr, ib-ex 
abundance of iodi^efled and aboyuve, m?^^ '^cxm- 
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crious and fpolifh overtures would arife, and float % 
few minutes ; but then they would die and difap* 
pear. Becaufc this muft be faid in behalf of hu' 
man kind, that common fenfe .and plain reafon, 
while men are difengaged from acquired opinioiDs, 
will ever have fome general influence upon their 
minds ; whereas the fpecies of folly and vice arc in- 
finite, and fo different in every individual, that 
they could never procure a majority, if other cor» 
ruptions did not enter to pervert mens underftand- 
ings, and mifguide their wills. 

To dcfcribe how parties are bred in an ail^nbly, 
would be a work too difiicult at prefent, and per- 
haps not altogether fafe, Periculoja plenum opus 
ale^e. Whether thofe who are leaders, ufually ar- 
rive at that ftation more by a fort of inflinA or fe- 
4 ret compofition of their nature, or influence of 
the ftars, than by the poflieflion of any great abi* 
lities, may be a point of much difputc : but when 
the leader is once fixed, there will never fail to be 
followers. And man is fo apt to imitate^ fo much 
of the nature oi Jheepy imitatores^ fervum pecuSf 
that whoever is fo bold to give the fir ft great leap 
ever the heads of thofe about him, though he be the 
worft of the flock, ihall be quickly followed by the 
reft. Befidcs, when parties are once formed, the 
ftragglcrs look fo ridiculous, and become fo infig- 
nificant, that they have no other way, but to run 
into the herd, which at leaft wll hide and prote£): 
them ; and where to be much confidered, requires 
only to be very violent. 

But there is one circumftance with relation to 
parties, which I take to be of all others moft per- 
nicious in a ftate ; and I would be glad any partifan 
would help me to a tolerable rcafon, that becadc 
Clodius and Curio happen to agree with me in a 
few Angular notions, I muft therefore blindly fol* 
low them in all : or, to ftate it at beft, that bc- 
caufe Bibulus the party-man is periuaded that Clo» 

4ius 
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dins and Curio do really propofe the good of their 
country as their chief end ; therefore Bibulus fhall 
be wholly guided and governed by them in the 
means and meafures towards it. Is it enough for 
Bibuhis, and the reft of the herd, to fay without 
further examining, I am of the fide vjith ClodiuSy or 
I vote ivith Curio ? Are thefe proper methods to 
form and make up what they think fit to call the 
united ivifdom of the nation ? Is it not pofliblc, that 
upon fome occafion Clodius may be bold and info- 
lent, borne away by his paflion, maliciou.% and re- 
vengeful ? That Curio may be corrupt, and txpofe 
to fale his tongue, or his pen ? I conceive it far 
below the dignity both of human nature, and hu- 
man reafgn; to be engaged in any party, the moft 
plaufible foever, upon iuch fervilc conditions. 

This influence of one upon many, which fcems 
to bt as great in a people reprefented,- as it was* of 
old in the commons colleSfivt^ together with the 
confequences it hath had upon the legislature, hath 
given me frequent occafion to refleft upon what 
Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a lawgiver to 
the Sybarites, an ancient people of Italy, who was 
{o averfe from all innovation, efpecially when it 
was to proceed from particular perfons, (and, I 
fuppofe, that he might put it out of the power of 
men, fond of theip^ own notions, to difturb the 
conftitution at their pleafures, by advancing private 
fchemes), that he provided a ftatute, that whoever 
propofed any alteration to be made, fhould ftep 
out and do it with a rope about his neck : if the 
matter propofed were generally approved, then it 
ihould pafs into a law ; if it went in the negative, 
the propofcr to be immediately hanged. Great mi* 
niftcrs may talk of what projects they pleafc ; but 
I am deceived, if a more effectual one could ever 
be found for taking o^ (as the prefent phrafe is) 
thofe hot, unquiet fpirits, who difhirb affettib\\t%» 
lod obftruft public affaijs, by grax\£^vTvs xWvc 
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pride, their malice, their ambition, or their ava- 
rice. 

Thofe who in a late reign began the diftinflion 
between the ferfonal and pttlitic capacity, feem. to 
have had reafon, if they judged of princes by them- 
lelves ; for I think, tliere \s hardly to be found 
through all nature a greater dijfference between two 
things, than there is between a reprcfenting com- 
moner in the funftion of his public calling, and the 
fame perfon when he a6ls in the common offices 
of life. Here he allows himfelf to be upon a level- 
with the reft of mortals-: here he follows hi^ Qwn^ 
reafon, and his own way ; and rather affects a fin- 
gularity in his adlions^ and thoughts^ than fcrvilely 
to copy either from the wifell of his n^ghbours* • 
In fhort, here his folly- and his wifdom, his reafon 
and his paffions, are all of his own growth, not 
the echo or infufion of other men. - But when he 
is got near the walls of his affembly, he aflumes • 
and affefts an entire fet of very different airs ; ho 
conceives himfelf a being of a fuperior nature to • 
thofe without y and adling in a fphere, where the ■ 
vulgar methods for the conduft of^human life can 
be of no ufe. He is lifted in a party^ where he 
neither knows the temper, nordefigns, nor perhaps • 
the perfon of his leader ; but whole opinions he 
follows and maintains with a zeal and faith as viO'« 
lent, as a young fcholar does thofe of a philofo** 
pher, whofe feft he is taught to profefs. He hath 
neither opinions, nor thoughts, nor aftions, nor 
talk, that he can call his own, but all conveyed to 
him by his leader, as wind is through an organ. 
The nourifhment he receives, hath been not only 
chewed, but digejied, before it comes into htf 
mouth. Thus inftrufted, he follows the party 
right or wrong through all its fentiments, and ac- 
quires a courage and ftiffiieis of opinion not at all 
congenial with him. 

This encourages me to hopCi that, during the 
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prefent Incid interval, the members retired to their 
homes may fufpend a while their acquired complc- 
xionsy and taught by the calmnefs ot the fcenc and 
the feafoo, reaflume the native icdaiencfs of their 
temper. If this ihould be fo, it would be wife ift 
them, as individual and private mortals, to look 
back a little upon the ftorms they have raifid as 
well as thofe they have efcaped: to rcflcdl, that they 
have been authors of a new and wonderful thing 
in England, which is, for a houfe of Commons to 
lofc the univerfal favour of the numbers they reprc- 
fcnt ; to obferve, how thofe whom they thought 
fit to perfecute for righteoufnefs fake, have beea 
openly carcfled by the people ; and to remember 
how themfelves fat in fear of their perfons from 
popular rage. Now, if they would know the fc- 
cret of all this unprecedented proceeding in their 
mafterSf they muft not impute it to their freedom 
in debate, or declaring their opinions, but to that 
unparliamentary abufe of fitting individuals upeoi 
their /boulders f who were hated by God and man. 
For, it feems, the mafs of the people, in fuch con- 
junftures as this, have opened their eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio 
at the head of their Myrmidons, though thefe be 
ever fo numerous, and compofed of their own re- 
prefentatives. 

This averfion of the people again ft the late pro- 
ceedings of the Commons is an accident, that, if 
it laft a while, might be improved to good ufcs for 
fctting the balance of power a little more upon an 
equality, than their late meafures feem to promife 
or admit. This accident may be imputed to two 
caufes : the firft is an univerfal fear and apprehen- 
fion of the greatnefs and power of France, whereof 
the people in general fecm to be very much and 
juftly poflcfled, and therefore cannot but refcnt to- 
fee it, in fo critical a junfture, wholly WvX ?L^d^t\jrj 
thcii- miniilcrs, the Commons. The oO[vct c-^^^x^ 

hi 
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is a great love and fenfe of gratitude in the people 
towards their prefent king, grounded upon a long 
opinion and experience of his merits as well as conr 
oeffions- to all their reaibnable dcfires ; fo that it is 
for fome time they have begun to fay, and to fetch 
inflances, where he hath in many things been hard- 
ly ufed. How long thefe humours^ may laft. (for 
paffions arc momentary, and efpecially thoie of a 
multitude), or what confequences they may pro^ 
duce, a little time will difcover.. But whenever it 
comes to pafs, that a popular a£embly, free from, 
iuch obfhuAions, and already poflefied of more 
power y than an equal balance will allowy fhalltron*^ 
dnue to think they have not enough, butby cramps* 
ing the hand diat holds 'the balance, and hyim^ 
peacbments or cbffenfiom with- the nobles, endeavour 
iiill for more ; I cannot poffibly fee, in the com* 
mon courfe of things, how the fame caufes can pro* 
duce different efife£U^ and confequences among vs,, 
&oin what they did in Greece and Rome.. 
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The PUBLIC SPIRIT of the WHIGS, 
let forth in their generous encouragement 
of the author of tlie Crisis *. 

With fome obfcrvations ofn the feafonablenefe, can* 
dor, erudition, and ftyle of that treatife. 



[Upon the firft publication of this pamphlet, all tBe Scots Lords then 
in Tendon vrent in a body, and complained to Queen Anne of 
the affront put oo them and their nation by the author of this 
treatife. Whereupon a proclamation was publifhed by her Maje- 
■fty, ofiering a reward of 300 1. to difcover him. The reafon for 
aflfering fo'^mall a fnm was, that the Queen and minifhy had n« 
dcQrC to have the author taken into ouftody*] 

T Cannot, without fome envy, and a juft refent^- 
^ ment againft the oppofite conduft of others, re- 
Heft upon that generofity and tendernefs, where^- 
with the heads and principal members of a ftnig- 

gling 

• It was written in the y^r 1712, by the con'ent, if not the en- 
conragement, of the miniders of that zsra, in anfwer to the Crifis^ 
hj Sir RichaJll Steele. Orrery, 

^ The noble commentator who appears in another inf!ance to have 
gifen an account of the works of his author, from a perufal of no 
more than a title («) in the Dflblin editions, has been betrayed into 
miftake«, which, if he had read the piece, he would have efcaped« 
This trad, in tlie title which his LordHiip confulted, is faid to nava 
been written in the year 1711 : but in that part of it which moft de* 
ierves the notice of a critic, becaufe it occaHoned a complaint in the 
Inufe of Loids, mention is made of a motion to diflolve the union, 
vhirh did not happen till 17 13. The complaint, which is faid in 
the note to happen upon the Jir/i publication, was made the ad of 
March 1713-14, and the pan)phlet, according to the cuHom of 
priotets, was dated 1714* 

(a) Sig fhe f»:e M Fcyage to BnMxngnai^ chap. %. W, V v^ 
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gling faAion treat thofe who will undertake to hol4 
TL pen in their defeifte. And the bchavioiii;of thefe 
patrons is yet the more laudably, becaufe the bene- 
fits they confer are almoft gratis^ If any of their 
labourers can fcratch out a pamphlet, they deiire 
no more ; there is no queftioa offered about the 
wit, the ftyle, the argument. Let a pamphlet come 
out upon demand in a proper jundhire,^ you fhall 
*be well and certainly paid ; you fhall be paid be- 
forehand ; every one of the party who is able to 
read, and can fpare a {lulling, fhall be a fubfcribei:; 
feveral thoufands of each produftion fhall be fent 
among their friends through the kingdom ; the 
work fhall be reported admirable, fublime, unan- 
Iwerable ; fliall ferve to raife the finking claniours, 
and confirm the fcandal of introducing Popery 
and the Pretender upon the Queen and her mi- 
nifters 

Among the prefent writers on that fide I can re- 
colleft but three of any great diflindlion, which are 
the Flying Poji^ Mr. Dunton, and the author of 
the Crifis *. The firfl of thefe feems to have been 
much funk in reputation, fince the fiidden retreat 
of the only true genuine original author y Mr. Ridpath, 
who is celebrated by the Dutch gazeteer as one of 
the heft pens in England^ Mr. Dunton hath been 
longer and more converfant in books than any of 
the three, as well as more voluminous in his pro* 
duftions : however, having employed his fludies in 

In the Ayle and condu£l, this Is one of the boldeft, as well as one 
of the mcfi mafterly trails that Swift ever wrote. And I caPDot 
help obfervinf, that on whatever topic he employs his pen, the fal>- 
it£t which he treats of is always io excellentty managed, as to feem 
to have been t! e whole Audy and application of his life : fo that he 
appears the grcateft mafter, through a greater variety of inatcriall» 
than perhaps have been difcufTed by any other author. Orrery, 

* Mr, Steele was expelled the houfe of Commons for this psO' 
phlet, at the very fame time that the houfc of Lords was moved i- 
ffdaa the Dean for the reply. 
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fo great a variety of other fubjeAs, he hath, I thinks 
but lately turned his genius to politics. His famous 
traft, intitledy N^ci, or noth'iPg^ muil be allowed to 
be the ihrewdcfl piece, and written wi(h the moft 
fpiric of any which hath appeared from that fide 
iince the change of the miniftry : it is indeed a 
moft cutting fatire upon the Lord Treafurer and 
Lord Bolingbroke, and I wonder none of our 
friends ever undertook to anfwer it. I confefs I 
was at firft of .tha fame opinion with feveral good 
judges, who, from the ftyle and manner, fuppofc 
it to have iflued from die fliarp pen of the Earl of 
Nottingham ; and I am ftill apt to think it might 
receive his Lordfhip's laft hand. The thixxi and 
principal of this triumvirate is the author of the 
Crtjis ; who, although he mufl: yield to the Flyhig 
Pofi in knowledge of the world, and ikill in poli- 
tics, and to Mr. Dunton in keenncis of fatire and 
variety of- readings hadi yet other qualities enough 
to denominate him a writer of a fuperior clafs to 
cither ; provided he would a little regard the pro- 
priety and difpofition of his words, coniiilt the 
grammatical part, and get fome information in the 
mbje£i he intends to handle. 

Omitting the generous countenance and encou- 
ragement that have been fhewn to the perfons and 
productions of the two former authors, I {hall here 
only confider the great favour conferred upon the 
iaft. It hath been advertifed for feveral months in 
the Engifjbman •, and other papers, that a pamph- 
let, called the Crifn^ ilioukl be publifhed at a pro- 
per time in order to open the cjres of the nation. 
It was propoft?d to be printed by iubfcription, price 
ft billing. This was a little out of form; becaufe 
Aibfcriptions are ufually begged only for books of 
great price, and fuch as are not likely to have a gc- 

* A paprr wrilteo by the fjiine ajiho', in fivuur oC ^ v*^ka^'^^ 
ajminiftration. 
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neral (ale. Notice was likcwifc given of wliat tiiiJ 
pamphlet (hould contain; onlv an extraAfrom cer* 
tain aAs of parliament relating to the fticceffioQi 
vhick at leaft muft £nk nine pence in the {hillings 
!and leave but three pence for the author's political 
refle£Uons ; ib that nothing very wonderful or de- 
cifive ccmld be reafpnably expefted from this per- 
formance. ^But a work was to be done, a hearty 
*mtcr to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thoufand copies were befpoke. Neicher could this 
be fufficient; for when we expefted.to have our 
bundles delivered us, all was ftopt ; the friends to 
the caufe iprang a new projeft ; and it was advertif- 
ed that the Crius could not appear, till* the ladies 
had fliewn their zeal againft the pretender, as 
well as the men: againft the pretender in the 
bloom of his youth, reported to be handfome, and 
endued with an underftanding exaAly of a fize tO 
pleafe the fex. I (hould be glad to have fcen 1 
printed lift of the fair fubfcribers prefixed to this 
pamphlet ; by which ijie Chevalier might know, he 
was io far from pretending to a monarchy here, that 
he could not fo much as pretend to a miftrefs. 

At the deftined period, the firft news we r hear, 
is of a huge train of dukes, earls, vifcounts, ba- 
rons, knights, efquires, gentlemen, and others, 
going to Sam. Buckley's the publifhepof the Crifis, 
to fetch home their cargoes, in order* to tranfinit 
them by dozens, fcores, and hundreds into the fe- 
va^al counties, and thereby to prepare the wills and 
underftandings of their friends agamft the approach- 
ing ieffions. Alk any of them, whether diey have 
read it ? they will anfwer. No. ; but they have fent 
it every where, and it will do a worid of good. It 
is a pamphlet, and a pamphlet, they hear, againft 
the miniftry ; talks of flavery, France, and the 
Pretender : they defire no more ; it will fettle the 
wavering, confirm the doubtful, inflruA the igno- 
raatj iDRamc the clamorous^ aldiough it never be 
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once looked into. Lam told by thofc who are ex- 
pert in the trade, that the author and book! tiler ot 
tUs twelve-penny treatife will be- greater g^iincis 
than from one edition of any folio that hath been 
[Riblifhed thefe twenty years. What needy writer 
nrould not folicit to work under fuch mafters, who 
n^ill pay us- beforehand, take off as much of our 
HFare as we pleafc at our own rates, and trouble not 
themTelver to examino either before or after they 
have bought it^ whether it be ftaple or no ? 

Buty in order to illuftrate the implicit munificence 
of thefe noble patrons, I cannot take a more effec- 
tual method. than by examining the production it- 
Tclf ; by which we ihall eafily find that it was never 
intended^ .further than from the noife, thr- bulk, 
and the tide of Crijis^ to do any fervice to ilic fac- 
tknis caufe. The entire piece confifts of a title- 
pagCj a dedication to the clergy« a preface, an ex^ 
traft firom certain aAs of parliament, and about 
ten pagesof dry reflciStions'on the proceedings of 
the Queen and her fervants ; which his coadjutors, 
the Earl of Nottingham, Mr. Dunton, and th<^ 
Flying Pofty had long ago fet before us in a much 
dearer light.. 

In Popifli countries, when fome impoftcr cries 
3Ut, Amirncli! a miracle I it is not done with a 
liope or intention of converting heretics, but con- 
Srming the deluded vulgar in their errors : and fo 
:he cry goes round without examining into the ' 
dbeat. Thus the Whigs among us give about the. 
:ry, A pamphlet ! a pamphlet! The Crifis I the Cri^ 
Is I not with a viaw of convincing their adverfii- 
'ies, but to raife the fpirits of their friends, recall 
heir ftragglers, and unite their numbers by found 
ind impudence ; as bees affemble and cling toge* 
her by the noife of brafs. 

That no odier effeft could be imagined or hoped 
or by the publication of diis timely tteaufc, vj'^ 
lb manifeft from fome obvious reflcGiotis vi^^^^ 

M 2 feNC^A 
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ieveral parts of it ; wliereiii the follies, the felfc- 
lioodsy or the abfurdities, appear fo frequent, that 
they may tyokUy ccmtcnd for number with the 
ltne». 

When the hawker hokis this pamphlet towards 
you, the firft words you perceive are, The Grifis ; 
er, A Difcvurfii ^. The interpreter of Suidas 
giTes four tfuiflattons of the word Crtfis ; any of 
which may he as properly applied to this" author^ 
leuer to the baiMF of Stockbridge ♦. Next, what 
)ie caHs a Sfcourfe confifts only of two pages, pre- 
fixed to twenty-two more, which contain extrads^ 
from aAs of parliament ; for as to the tweWe laft 
pages, they are provided for by themfielves in the title,, 
under the name of S^me feafonahle remarks 9n tbi 
danger of a "PopWi Juccejffir, Another circHmftasce 
worthy of our information in the titk-pagc, is, that 
the crown hath been fettled ^^^/vi^ftfS/.. I never 
heard of any aA of parliament that was not previoas 
to what it enaAed, unlefs thofe two, by which the 
Earl of Strafibrd and Sir John Fenwick foft their 
heads, may pais for exceptions. A Jijemrfe, repr^* 
fentingfrdm the mofi authentic reeorc^^ «c. H»hatk 
borrowed this expreilion from fbme wrioer who* 
probably underftood the words ; but this gende- 
man hath altogether mifapplied them ; and, unde^ 
favour, he is wholly miHaken ; for a heap of ex- 
fra^s from feveral aAs of parliament cannot be 
called a dilcourfe ; neither do. I believe he cojMed 
them from the moft authentic records, which, as I 
take it, are lodged in thfr Tower, but out of fome 
common printed copy. I grant there is nothing 
material in all this, further than to ihew the gene* 
yofity of our adverfaries in encouraging a writer, 



* Steele iddrefTed a letter to the BkilifF of Stockbndge,. who ap- 
pears to have been re uroing officer for this borough,, which Steele 
reprefented in parliafflcnt. 
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wli'o cannot fumifh out fo much as a titlc-pagc 
with propriety or common fttnfe . 

Next follows the dedication to the clergy of the 
diurch of England, wherein the modefty and the 
meaning of the firft paragraphs are haitlly to be 
matched. He tells tht'm, he hath made a " com- 
'' ment upon tlie afts of fettlement, iviicA he lays 
« before them, and conjures them to recommend 
" in their writings and diicourfes to their fellow- 
'* fubjeAs : and be doth all this ^ out of a ju (I dcfc- 
" rence to their great power and influence." This 
is the right Whig fcheme of directing the clcri^y 
what to preach. The ArchbiflLop of Cantcrburj s 
jorifdiAion extends no farther than over his own 
province] but the audior of the Crifis conflitutcs 
himfelf vicar»general over the whole clergy of the 
church of ' England. The bilhops in their letters 
OT fpeeches to their own clergy proceed no i^irthcr 
than to exhortation ; but this writer conjures the 
whole clergy of the church to recommena his com-- 
ment upon tie loivs of the land, in their writings and 
difccurfes* I would fain know, who made him :i 
commentator upon the laws of the land : after which 
it will be time enough to alk him, by what autho- 
rity he dire£ls the clergy to recommend his coinincnu? 
from the pulpit or the prefs ? 

He tells the clergy^ there are two circumjlances 
'wAieb plaee the minds of the peoph under their dirvc- 
tion ; the firfl circumftance is their education ; x\\r 
lecond circrunftance is the tenths of our lands. 
Tlds lafty according to the Latin phrafe, is fpokcn 
4d invidiam ; for he knows well enough, they }\avf 
aot a twentieth : but if you take it in his own way, 
the landlord has nine parts in ten of the pcopk*^ 
minds under his direAion. Upon this rock tlie 
author before us b perpetually fplitting, as often 
9S he ventures out b^yoM the narrow bounds of 
bis literature. He hath a confufed remembrance 
cf words iincc he left the univerlity •. but V^.^.ViV^^ 

Itfj V.A\V 
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half their meaniogy and puts them together iritb 
no regard, except to their cadence ; as I remember 
a fellow nailed up maps in a gentleman's dofct, 
fome iidelingy others i^fide down, the better to 
adjuft them to the panncb. 

I am fenfible it is of little coniequence to dieir 
caufe, whether this defender of it underftandS' 
grammar or no ^ and if what he would fain &f, 
difcovered him to be a wellwifher to reafon or 
truth, I would be ready to make large allowances. 
But when, with great difficulty, I defcry a compo-^ 
fition of rancour and falfehood, intermixed with 
plaufibie nonfenfe, I feel a ftmggle between con- 
tempt and indignation at feeing the charaAer of a 
cenfory a guardiariy an Englijbman^ a commeniat9r on 
the lawSy an inftruSior of^the clergy^ afilxmed tar » 
child of obfcurity without one fingk qualification 
to fupport them. 

This writer, who either affefts, or is command' 
ed of late to copy after the Bifhop of Sarum, faatb, 
out of the pregnancy of his invention, found out 
an old way of infinuating the groilefl reflections 
, under the appearance of admonitions ; and is fo 
judicious a follower of the prelate, that he taxes 
the clergy for ** inflaming their people with appre- 
** henfions of danger to them and their conftitu-* 
" tion, from men who are innocent of luch dc- 
'' figns ;" when he muft needs confeis, the whole 
defign of his pamphlet is to inflame the feeiple with 
Qpprehenfions of danger from the prefent miniftry, 
whom 'we belieye to be at leaft as irm^ent men as the 
lafl:. J&. 

What fliall I faylo a pamphlet, where die malice 
and fsdfehood of every line would require an an* 
fwer, and where the dulneis and afanirditief will 
not deferve one ? 

By. his pretending to hare always maintained an 
inviolable reipeA to the clergy, he would infinuate, 
&kSLt thofe papen among the Tatkrs aod SftBert^rSs 

where 
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where the whole order is abufed, were not his own. 
I will appeal to all who know the flatnefs of his. 
ftyle, and the barrennefi of his invention, whether 
he doth not grofsly prevaricate ? was he ever able 
to walk without leading-firings, or fwim without 
bladders, without being difcovercd bj his hobbling 
and his finking i hath he adhered to his character 
in his paper called the Engiybmnrty whereof he is 
allowed to be the fble author without any compe- 
titioB ? what does he think of the letter figned by 
himfelf, which relates to Mblcfworth ♦, in whole 
defence he affronts the whole convocation of Ire* 
land? 

It is a wife maxim, That becanfe the clergy.are 
no civil lawyers, they ought not to preach obe* 
dience to governors ; and therefore they ought not 
to preach temperance, becaufe they are no phyii- 
clans. Examine all this author's writings, and then 
point me out a divine who knoweth lefs of the con- 
ftitution of England than he ; witnefs thofe many 
egregious blunders in liis late papers, where he 
pretended to dabble in the fubjeA. 

But the clergy have, it feems, imbibed their no- 
tions of power and obedience, abhorrent from our 
laws, ** fix)m the pompous ideas of imperial great- 
** nefs, and the fubmiilion to abfolute emperors. '* 
This is grofs ignorance, below a fchool-boy in his 
Lucius Florus. The Roman hiftory wherein lads 
are inftruAed, reacheth little above eight hundred 
years, and the authors do every where inftil re- 
publican principles ; and from the account of nine 
JO twelve of the firft emperors we learn to have a 



• The Right HononraWe Robert Molefworth, Efqj one of the 
privy council, ind member of the hcofe of CommoBf, created • 
peer by King George I. The lower houfe of convocation there pre- 
i«rred a complaint agunft him for difrefpedfol words, which being 
reprefented in England, he was rcmoTed from the council: to jjftify 
lum »B 'is^ ^^ cgmphint, was the fobje A of Steele'% Icitei. 
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dctcftation againft tyranny. The Greeks cany' 
this point yet a great deal ^higher,, which none cait^ 
be ignorant o^ who hath read or- heard them 
quoted. This gave Hobbes the occafion of ad- 
vancing a pofitioa direfOy contrary, That the youth ■ 
of England were corrupted in their political prin- 
ciples by reading the hiftories of Rome and Greece 
which, having been written under repuUics, taught 
the readers^© have ill notions of mcmarchy* In' 
this aflertion there was fomething fpeciousy but -that' 
advanced, by the Crifis could only iiiue from thc- 
pvofoundeil ignorance. 

But would you know his fcheme of education for- 
young gentlemen at the univerfity ? it is; That they 
ihoidd fpend their timie in perufing thoft adb ot 
parliament, whereof his* pamphlet is- an <extraA,* 
whkh, ** ifit had been done, the kingdom would* 
•* not be in its prefent condition, but every xoemr 
*' ber fent into the world thus inftrufted iince thc« 
*♦ revolution,, would have been . an advocate for 
" ouF rights and liberties." 

Here now is a projeft for getting more money: 
by the Crifis^. to 'have it read-by tutors in the uni- 
verfities. I . thoroughly . agree with him> that if^ 
our ftudents had been thus employed for twenty- 
years pail, . *' the kingdom had not been in its pre-- 
" fent condition: : " But wc have too many of' 
fuch proficients already among the young nobi-^ 
lity and gentry^ who have gathered up. their poli-* 
tics from choc^ate-houfes^ and factious clubs, and 
who, if they had fpent their time in hard ftudy at 
Oxford or Cambridge, .we might indeed have faidyi 
that the factious part of this kingdom had not been 
in its prejent condition, or have fuffered themfelves* 
to be uught, that a few afts of parliament, relat-. 
ing to the fucceffion, are preferable to all other* 
civil inftitutions whatfoever. Neither did I ever 
before hear, that m aA of parliament relating to. 

one 
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•#ne particnliur peint could be called ft civil; infti- 
tution. 

He fpends abnoft a qusnto piige m tening die 
clergy, that they will be certainly perjured, it they 
faring in the pretender, whom they have a1]giired ; 
and he ^/rifely remihdis them,^ that they have fworn 
without equivocation or mental refervation ; other* 
triie die ckrgy might tlunk fit, that as ibon as they 
recehred the pretender^, and turned Papifts, they 
irould be free from their oath.. 

This honeft, civil, ingenious gendeman knowar 
in hit conference,^, that there are not ten clergymen 
ki England, except nonjurors, who do not aUior 
the tib^^ts bt die pretender reigning over u«^ 
flmdi more than himielf.. Bvt this it the fpkde 
of the Bifbop of Sanim «", which ouir author fick* 
Wp, andiWallowS) »id then coughs out again with 
ftA ndAitiOn^ of his own^ phle^. I wo^Id- ftm fiip* 
pofe the 6otiy of die clergy were to return a» 
answer hy one of thtir members to thefe worthy 
counfellors^ I conceive it siig^ be in the fbHow^ 
ing terms^ 

My Lsrd, and Gent Amafr^ 
•* The clergy command me to giv« youthanlbr 
•* for your advice ; and if they knew any crimes^ 
•• from which either of you were as free,, as diey 
•• arc from thofe which you fo eameftly exhort 
•* them to avoid, they would return yovir favour 
•• 05 near as poffibk in the ftme ftyle and manner. 
• However, that your advice may not be wholly loft, 
^ particularly that part of it which relates to the 
•* pretender, they defire you would apply it ta 
** more proper perfons. Look among your owa 
^ leaders ; examine which of them engaged in a 
** plot to reftore the late K. James, and rieceived- 
•* pardons under his fcal ; examine which of them 

• Dx. Cilbert Buraet^ 
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'^ have been fince tampering with his pretended fon^. 
•• and, to gratify their ambition, their avarice, 
•* their malice and revenge arc xujw willing to re- 
*' ftore him at the ezpence of the religion and li-. 
'' berty of their country.. Retire»r.good my Lord, 
*^ widi your pupil, and let ufi hear no nore of thefe 
*' hypocritical mfinuations, left- the Queen and 
^' minifters, who have been hitherto, content with 
'^ only difappointing the lurking villanies of your- 
^ faction, may be at laft provoked, to ix^i^- 
" them," 

ButhisrefpeA for the clergy is fuch, thathff= 
doth not infinuate, as if they really had thefe evil 
difpoiitions s he only injinuates^ that. they, g^ye tot^ 
much caufi £of {vLchinfiitUittions. ., « 

I will, upon occaiion, jOrip fome of hi» infinm* 
tioru from their generality and fokcifmsf ana;drag 
them into the light. His dedication to the clergy is- 
full of them^ becaufe here he endeavours to mold- 
up his- rancour and. civility together \,}yj which 
conftraint he is obliged to fhorten his paragraphs^: 
and to place them in fuch a light that they obfcm-e 
one another. Suppofing therefore^ that^ i.have 
fcraped off^ his igood manneriS iuv order to^ome* at 
his meanings which lies under ; he tells the dergyy 
tKat the favour of the Queen and her minifters i» 
but a cohur of zeal towards tbem \ that the people 
were deludedf by a .groundlefs cry: of the church's 
danger at Sacheverers trial; that the clergy, as they 
are men offenfe and honour ^ ought to preach thi^ 
truth to their federal congregations ; and let themr 
know, that the true deiign of the prefcnt men int 
power in that, and all their proceedings fince in fa- 
vour of the churchy was to bring in Popery, France 
and. the Pretender, and to inflave all Europe, con* 
trary to the laws of our. country^ .the pow£r ofth^ 
legijlature, the faith of nations^ and the honour of 
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1 tannot fee why the clergy, as men offenfe and 
men of hohour^ (for he appeals not to them as men 
X}i religion) y fhould not be -allowed to know when 
they arc- in -danger, artd be able to guefs whence it 
comes, and, and who are their proteftors. The 
xlefign of their deftruftion indeed may have been 
^rojedtcd in the dark : But when-all was ripe, their 
enemies proceeded to fo many overt afts in the face 
of the nation, that it- was obvious to the meaneft 
'people, who -wanted no odier motives to roufe 
them. On the other fide, can this audioror the 
Vifeft of * his faAion, affign one fingle a6l of the 
prefent miniftry any way tending towards bringing 
m the pretender, or to wesdcen the fiicccffion c? 
the hotne of Hanover ? Obfervc then the reaibn- 
ablenefs of this gentleman *s advice -: The clergy, 
ttie gentry, and the common people had the utmolt 
-apprdienfionsof danger to Ac church under the 
late miniftry ; yet then it was the greateft impiety 
to inflame the people with any fuch apprehenjions. 
His danger, of a Popijh fucceflbr from any fteps of 
the prefent miniftry is an artificial calumny, raifed 
ana fpread againft the conrvldlion of the iventors, 
pretended to be 'believed only by thofe who abhor 
the conftitution in church and (late ; an obdurate 
faftion, who compafs heaven and earth to reftore 
themfelves upon the ruin of their country ; yet 
here our author exhortt the clergy to preach up 
this imaginary danger to their people, and difturb 
the public peace with his ftrained feditious com- 
ments. 

But how comes this gracious licence to the cler- 
gy from the Whigs to concern themfelves with po- 
Htics of any fort, although it be only the glolFes 
and comments of Mr. Steele ? The fpeeches of the 
managers at Sacheverel's trial, particuliu*ly thoie of 
Stanhope, Lcchmere, King, Parker *, and fomc 

• Thcfeperfoas were crated peers by K, George 1. 
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others, (eexned to deliver a different do£hinc, 
Kay, tills very dedication complains of fome in holy 
orders^ who have made* the canJlitutUn tf their coun* 
try (in which and the Coptic Mr. Steele is equally 
ikilled) a very little part of their fiudy^ and yet 
made obedience and government the frequent fubjeSls 
ef their dificourfes. This difficidty is eafily (olved ; 
for by politics they mean obedience. Mr. Hoadley *, 
who is a champion for refiftance, was never 
diarged with meddling out of his ^fun£tion ; Hugh 
Pctert» land his brethren^ in the times of uiurpa- 
tion had full liberty to preach up fedition and re* 
■bellion; and fo here Mr. Steele i£ues out hislir. 
cence to the clergy to preach up the danger of 4 

S^ijb pretender in defiance of the Queen and her 
miniftration. 

Every whiffler in a laced coat, who frequents the 
chocolate-houfe, and is able to fpell the title oi a 
pamplilet, ihall talk of the confiitution with as 
much jdaufibility as this very folemn writer, and 
with as good a grace blame the clergy for med- 
dling with politics, which the^ do not underftand. 
I have known many of theie able politicians fur; 
niihed, before* they were of age, with all the ne^ 
ceiTary topics of their faction, and by the help of 
about twenty polyfyllable capable of maintainmg 
an argument, that would fhine in the Crifis; 
whofe author gathered up bis little ftock from the 
fame fchools, and hath written from no other 
fund. 

But after all, it is not clear to me, whether this 

Jrentleman addreileth himfelf to the clergy o^ Eng- 
and in general, or only to thofe very few (hardly 
enough, in cafe of a change, to fupply the morta- 
lity of thofe felf 'denying prelates he celebrates) whQ 

* Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, created Biftop of Bangor by K, George I. 
!n T715 ; tranflAtedto Hereford in 272 1> to Saliibury iu X/aj, and 
to Wincheller in 1734. 

art 
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are In his principles, and among thefe only fuch as 
live in and about London ; which probably will re- 
duce the number to about half a dozen at moft. 
I fhould incline to gueis the latter ; becaufe he tells 
them they ** ai-e furrounded by a learned, wealthy. 
** knowing gentry, who know with what firmncfs, 
" felf-denial, and charity the bifliops adhered to 
^* the public caufe, and what contumelies thofe 
** clergymen have undergone, etc. who adhered to 
** the caufe of truth." By thofe terms, •* the pu- 
" blic caufe, and the caufe oftnith," he under- 
ftands the caufe of the Whigs, in oppofition to the 
<^een and her fei-vants ; therefore by the " leam- 
" ed, wealthy, and knowing gentry," he muft 
underftand the hank dxxd Eii/i-/infia ' ompany^ ?nd 
.thofe other merchants or citizens within the bills 
of mortality, who have been ftrenuous againilthc 
church and crown, and tirKo(« rpii-lL of fadtion hath 
lately not tKc bcicer of their intereft. For let him 
rcATCli all the reft of the kingdom, he will find the 
furrounded clergy, and the furrom:d:ng gentry whol- 
ly ftrangers to the jnerits of thofe prelates ; ajj^ 
adhering to a very different caufe of trutL. ' q^^ 
f6on, I hope, be manifcft by a fair ** *^ 
reprcfentativcs of both, . . ^ u^r^^^i^ 

It was very unneceffary - ciys writer to befpeak 
the treatment of r.n-^/>^ ^nd dcnf.n, ^^ich the 
clergy are to -^peft from his faftion, whenever 
they com^ into power. I believe that venerable 
body fe ia '^^n ^"le concern after what mannet 
eheir moft mortal enemies intend to treat them» 
whenever it IhaU pleafe God for our fins to vifituS 
with fo fatal an even: ; which I hope it will be the 
umted endeavours both of clergy and laity to hm- 
dcr. It would be fome fuppQrt to this hope, if 1 
could have any opinion of his predifting talent, 
(which fome have afcribed to people of this au- 
thor's charafter), where he tells us, that notfi and 
wrath will not always pafs for %ea\. ^\i^VoS^« 
inlhanccs of zed hdth this gcntlemasi or xVi^ rtv\«- 

VoL.U. N ^^^ 
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his party been able to produce ? If clamour be 
notfe^ it is but opening our ears to know from 
what fide it comes \ and if fcdition, fcurrility, 
ilander, and calumny be the fruit of wratb, read 
the pan^phkts and papers ifTuing from the zeahuoi 
that f&dtion, or vifit their clubs and cofiee-houfes, 
in order to form a judgment of the tree. 

AVhen Mr. Steele tells us, ** we have religion 
•' that wants no fupport fro?n the enlargement of 
** fecular power, but is well fupported by the wif- 
•* dom and piety of its preachers, and its own 
•* native truth ;" it would be good to know what 
religion, he profefleth : for the clergy to whom he 
fpeaks will never allow him a member of the church 
of England. They cannot agree, that the truth 6i 
the gol'pel, and the piety arid wifdom of its preach- 
ers, are a fufficient fupport in an evil age againft 
infidelity, £ia^ion. and vice, without the afliftance 
i){ fecular power ; unlefs God wcmia pleafe to confer 
the gift of miracles on tliofe who wait at tnc tJrar. 
I believe they venture to go a litde further, and 
think, that upon fome occafions they want a litdc 
'jjpr^ement of affiflance from the fecular power againft 
vcrv^rft"^^^^' *yi7r//2w;zj, and other heretics. E- 
,.,,!«. .1 '^" ''^y '^^ Lent a part of the Liturgy is 
r-ead to the peobw • i -r i.* i_°^t 

,!,„ 1 A ,^ ^^;' m the preface to which the 

^^$.u^t'% ^" Te- for die reftoring of thit 
years paft, hath been more wanted iK,n Uer But 
of this no more, left it might wfmuate jtaU^Ses be- 
tween thi clergy and laity ; which, the author tells 
us, IS the «' policy of vain ambitious men amoiu 
the former, m hopes to derive from their order 
*^ a veneration they cannot deferve from their vir- 
tue." If this be their mediod for procuring ve- 
neration, it is the moft Angular that ever was 
thought on ; and the clergy would then indeed have 
no more to do with politics of any fort than Mr. 
^-teelc or his faftion will aHow them. 

Having 
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Having thus toiled through his dedication, I pro- 
ceed to confider his preface, \^hich, half confifting 
of quotation, will be fo much the fooner got: 
through. It is a very unfair thing in any \rritcr to 
employ his ignorance and malice together ; becaufe 
it gives hb anfwerer double work : it is like the 
fort of fophiftry that the logicians call two mediums, 
which are never aUowed in the fame fyllogifm. A 
writer with a weak head^ and a corrupt heart, is 
an over-match for any fingle pen ; like a hireling 
jade, dull and vicious^ hardly able to ftir, yet of- 
fering at every turn to kick. 

He begins his preface with fuch an account of the 
original of power, and the nature of civil inftitu- 
tions, as I am confident was never once imagined 
by any writer upon government, fifom Plato to 
Mr. Locke. Give me leave to tranfcribe his firft 
paragraph. ** I never faw an unruly croud of 
** people cool by degrees into temper, but it gave 
** me an idea of the original of power, and the na- 
• turc of civil inftitutions. One particular man 
" has ufually in thofe cafes, from the dignity of 
^ his appearance, or other qualities known or ima- 
** gined by the multitude, been received into fud- 
** den favour and authority ; the occafion of their 
*• difference has been reprefented to hihi, and the 
^ matter referred to his decifion.** 

I have known a poet, who never was out of 
England, introduce a faA by way of fimile, which 
nmld probably no where happen nearer than in the 
plains of Lybia ;* and begin with, So I havefeen *. 
3uch a fi£tion| I fuppofe, may be juftificd by poe- 
ical licence ; yet Virgil is much more modeft. 
Fhis paragraph of Mr. Steele's, which he fcts down 
18 an obfervation of his own, is a miferable man- 
i^ed tranflation of fix verfcs out of that famous 
>oet, who fpeaks after this manner : As when a 



* See the 119^) fiitl^Wf, wol 
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fidition arifts in a gnai multitude, &c. then if tbey 
Jee a vfjfe grave man, &c, VirgU, who lived but a^ 
little aner the ruin of the Roman republic^ where 
iSeditions oftea happened, and the force of oratory 
was great among the people, made nfe of a fimile,. 
which Mr. Steele turns into a faA after fuch a 
manner, as if he had feen it a hundred times ; and 
builds upon it a fyftem of the origin of govern- 
ipem. When the vulgar here in England aficmble- 
in a riotous manner, (which is not very frequent 
of late years),, the prince takes a much more effec- 
tual way than that of fending orators to aj^aie 
theip : but Mr. Steele imagines fuch a croud of 
people as this, where there is no government at all ;; 
their unrulinefs quelled, and their paffions cookd by 
a particular man, whc^e great qualities they had 
luiown before.. Such an ^ffcmblj muft have rifen^ 
fiiddenly from the earth, and the man of autbority 
dropt from the clouds ; for without fome previous 
form of government no fuch croud did ever yet 
aAemble, or could poffibly be acquainted with the 
merits and dignity of any particuhr mant among* 
them. But to purfue hb fcheme ; this man of au* 
thority, who cools the croud by degrees^ and ta« 
whom they all appeal, muft of neceffity prove ei* 
ther an open or clandejline tyrant, A cUmdefiini' 
tyrant I take to be a king of Brentford, who keeps* 
his army in difguife \ and whenever he happens ei« 
ther to die naturally, be knocked on the head, or de* 
pofed, the people cdhnlj take further miafut^s and im'- 
froire upon what was begun under his unlimited pewer^ 
All this our author tells us, with extreme proprie- 
ty, is what fcems reafonable to ccmmon fenfe ; that is,, 
in other words, it feems reafotiabie to reafon^ This- 
is what he calls giving an idea of the original of powd- 
ery and the nature of civil infiitutions. To which I 
anfwer, with great phlegm, that I defy any maa 
alive to fhew me, in double the number of lines,, 
siltbough writ by the fame autbpr, fuch a con^U- 
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cated ignorance in hiftopy, human nature, or poli- 
tics, as well as in the ordinary proprieties of thought 
or of flylc. 

. But it feems thefe profound fpeculations were 
only premifed to introduce fome quotations in fa- 
vour of refiftance. What hath reftftance to do with 
the fucceffion of the houfe of nanover, that the 
Whig writers fhould perpetually affeA to tag than 
togeAer? I can conceive nothing clfe, but that 
their hatred to the Queen and miniftry puts them 

rn thoughts of introducing the fucceflbr by ^ no- 
revolution. Are cafes of extreme necefftty to 
be produced as common maxims, by which we are 
always to proceed ? Should not thefe gcndemen 
ibmetimes inculcate the general rule of obedience, 
and not always the exception of refiilance ? fince 
Ae former hath been the perpetual diftate of alt 
hws both divine and civil, and the latter is ftill in 
diibute. 

I fhaU meddle with none of the paflages he cites 
to prove the lawfulnefe of reiifting princes, except 
that £rom the prefent Lord Chancellor's * fpeech m 
defence of Dr. Sacheverel ; that •* there are extra- 
•* ordinary cafes, cafes of neceffity, which are im- 
•• plied, although not expreded, in the general 
** rule [of obedience]." Thefe words, very clear 
in themfelves> Mr. Steele explains into nonfenfe ; 
which in any other author I fhould fufpeA to have 
been intended as a reflexion upon as great a per* 
Ion as ever filled or adorned that high (lation : hue 
I am fo well acquainted with his pen, that I much- 
more wonder how it can trace out a true quotation 
dian a falfe comment. To fee him treat my Lord 
Harcourt widi ibmuch civility^ looks indeed a little 

• Sir Simun Hairooit, who, at the tims of Sacheverers trial, 
bad refigned his place of attorney-general, wh ch- he alteiwa ds ac- 
icpted again ; upon the change oi the minifl'.yj he 1^at male Lord. 
Keefer, and IB I711 created a baroa» 
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fufpicious, and as if he had malice iu his heart. 
He calls his Lordihip a very great man, axkl a great 
living authority ; places himlelf in company with 
Gen. Stanhope and Mr. Hoadley ; and, in ihort^ 
takes the moft effectual method in his power of 
ruining his Lordihip in the opinion of every man, 
-who is wife or good. I can only tell my Lord Har« 
court for his comfort, that thele praifes are encum- 
bered with the doftrine of rcjiftance, and the true 
revolution-principles ; and provided he will not al* 
low Mr. Steele for his commentator, he may hope 
to recover the honour of being libelled again, as 
well as his fovcrelgn and fellow-fervants. 

We now come to the Crifis ; where we meet with 
two pages by way of introduAion to thofe extra^ 
from aAs of parliament, that conftitute the body 
of his pamphlet. This introduAion begins with a 
definition of liberty, and then proceeds in a pane- 
gyric upon that great bleffing. His panegyric is 
made up of half a dozen fhreds, like a fchoolboy's 
theme, beaten general topics, where any other man 
alive might wander fecurely ; but this politician, 
by venturing to vary the good old phrafes, and give 
them a new turn, commits an hundred folecifms 
and abfurdities. The weighty truths, which he en- 
deavours to prefs upon his reader, are fuch as thefe. 
That liberty is a very good thing ; that without liheriy 
we cannot be free ; that health is good^ and Jlrengtk 
is good, but liberty is better than either ; that no mam 
can be happy without the liberty ^ doing whatever bb 
own mind tells him is beft ; that men of quality hvi 
liberty J and common people love liberty ; even women 
and children love JUberty ; and you cannot pleafe 
them better than by letting them do what they 
pleafe. Had Mr. Steele contented himfelf to deli- 
ver thefe and the like maxims in fuch intelligible 
terms, I could have found where we agreed and 
where we differed., .But let us hear fome of thefe 
SLxioms, 0$ he hatibi involved them. ^ We cannot 
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^' pcflefs our fouls with pleafurc and fatisfaAion^ 
«• except we prefcrvc in ourfelvcs that incftimablc 
** bleffing, which we call liberty. By liberty 1 dc- 
'^ iire to be underftood to mean the happinefs of 

*' mens living, ifc. The triu life of man con- 

** iifis in conducing it according to his own juft 

** fentiments and innocent inclinations man's 

** being is degraded below that of a free agent, 
'' when his alfedions and paffions are no longer 
** governed by the dictates of his own mind. » 
" Without liberty our health {among other things) 
^} may be at the will of a tyrant employed to our 
** own ruin and that of our fellow-creatures.'* If 
there be any of thefe maxims which is not grofsly 
defcAive in truth, in fcnfe, or in grammar, I will 
allow them to pafs for uncontrollable. By the fir ft, 
omitting the pedantiy of the whole expreffion, 
there are not above one or two nations in the 
world, where any one man can poffifi his foul with 
fUflfue andfatisftifion. In the fecond, he defires to 
he u,de*Jiooato mea^ ; that is, he defires to be meant 
to mean^ or to be underftood to underftand. In 
the third, the life of man confifis in conduEling his life. 
In the fourth he afiirms, that mens beings are de- 
g^adedy 'wh*'n their paffions are no longer governed by 
the di6lates of their own minds ; direftly contrary to 
the leflbns of all moralifts and legiflators ; who a* 
gree unanimoufly, that the pafiions of men muft 
be under the government of reafon and law ; nei- 
ther are laws of any other ufe than to corre£b the 
irregularity of our afieflions. By the laft, our 
Jfialth is ruinous to ourfelves and other men when a ty* 
rant pleafes ; which I leave to him to make out. 

I cannot fufficiently commend our anceftors for 
tranfmitting to us the blefiing of liberty ; yet hav- 
ing laid out their blood and treafure upon the purchafe^ 
I do not fee how they a6led parfimonioufly ; bccaufe 
I can conceive nothing more generous than that o€ 
employing our blood and trcalurc for tiv^feWvce-^at 
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others. But I am fuddenly ftruck with the dioug^tf. 
that I have found his meaning ; our ailceftors a^- 
ed parfimonioufly^ becaule they only fpent their 
own trcafure for the the good- of their pofterity ; 
whereas we fquondercd away the treafures of our 
pofterity too ; but whether diey will be thankfiili 
and think it was done for the prefervation of their 
liberty, muft be left to themfelves for a decifion. 

I verily believe, although I could not prove it in 
Weftminfter-hall before a Lord Chief Juftice, that 
by ifumies to our conftkutiortj and enemies to our pre* 
fent eftabtijbmmtr Mr, Sieek would iefire to' bi under' 
flood to mean my Lord Treafurer and the reft of the 
miniftry : by thofe who are grown fupine in proporiim 
to the danger to which our liberty is every day men 
expojedy I fhould guefs he means the Tories : and- 
by honeft men who ought to look up with of ffirit that 
becomes honefiy, be underftands the Whigs. I likc^ 
wife believe he would take it ill, or thiak me ftupid, 
if I did not thus expound him. I fay then, that, 
according to this expoiition, the four; great oj£cer9 
of ftate, together with the reft of the cabinet coun- 
cil (except Ae archbifhopof Canterbury *), are ene* 
mies to our ejlahlifbment^ making artful and open at* 
tacks upon our conjtitutiony and are now proBifing 
rndireSl arts^ and ntean fubtilties to weaken the fecuri* 
ty of thofe aSls of parliament for fettling the fuccef- 
lion in me houfe of Hanover. The firft and moft 
notorious of thefe criminals is, Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, Lord High Treafurer; who is re- 
puted to be chief minifter : the fecund is, Jama 
Butler, Duke of Ormond, who commands the ar-» 
my, and designs to employ it in bringing over the 
pretender : the third is, Henry St. John, Lord Vif- 
count Bolingbroke, fecrctary of* ftate, who muft be 
fuppofed to hold a conftant correfpondence at the 
court of Bar le Due, as the late Earl of Godolphin 

♦ Dr, Tennifon, 

did 
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did with that at St. Germains : and to a^oid tedi- 
oufaeis, Mr, Bromley f, and the reft, are employ^ 
ed in their feveral diftri^ts to the fame end. 'fhefe 
are the opinions- which Mr. Steele and his faAion, 
under the direction of their leaders*, are endeavour-^ 
ing, with all their might, to propagate among the 
people of England concerning the prefent miniftry ; 
with what relervation to the honour, wifdom, or 
juftice of the Queen, I cannot determine ; who^. 
by her own free choice, after long experience of 
their abilities and integrity, and in compliance to- 
the general wiihes of her people, called them ta 
her lervice. Such an accufation againft perfons ixh 
fo high tvuft ihould require, I think, at leaft one 
iingle overt aA to make it good. If there be no 
ether choice of perfons fit to ferve the crown with' 
out danger from the pretender, except among thoic 
irho are called the Whig party, the Hanover fuc*" 
eeifion is then indeed in a very defperate ftate i that 
flluftrious family will have almoft nine in ten of 
the kingdom againlt it, and thofe principally of the 
IkadStd mtereft ; which is moft to be depended up«- 
on in fuch a nation as ours.. 

I have now got as far as his extraAs^ which I 
fliall not be at the pains- of comparing with the o- 
riginals^ but fuppofe he hath gotten them fairljr 
tranfcribed : I only think, that whoever is^ patentee 
for printing aA& of parliament may have a very , 
£ur action againft him for invafion of property : 
but this i& none of my bufinefs to inqiure into. 

After two and twenty pages fpent in* reciting a£b* 
of pai^liament, ** he deiires leave to repeat the hif- 
** tory and progrefs of the union;*' upon which t 
have fome few things to obferve. 

This work, he tells us, was unfuccefsfully attempt'* 
edhy feveral of her Majefifs p.redece£lrs ; although 

X Speaker of the hou(e of* Commons. 
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1 do not Tcmembcr ^ h was -ever- thought on by any 
except R. James'I. and the late K. William. I have' 
read indeed that fomc fmallovertures-werc madeby 
the former of thefe princestowards an union between 
die two kingdoms, but rejefted with indignation and' 
contempt by the Englifh : and the hiftorian* tells us,' 
that how degenerate and corrupt foever the court' 
and parliament then were, they would not give ear 
to fo infamous a propofal.* I do not find, that any 
of the fucceeding princes before the revolution c- 
ver refumed the defign ; . becaufe it was a projefk- 
for which there could not poffibly be afligned the 
kaft reafon or neceffity j fori defy any mortal to- 
name one fingle advantage that England could ever<* 
cxpeA from fuch an union . 

But towards the end "of the Urte Kfng's reign, up- 
on appreheniions of the want of iflue from him or? 
the Princefs Anne, a propofition for uniting both' 
kingdoms was begun ^ becaufe Scotland bad not» 
fettled their crown upon the houfe of Hanover, but* 
left themfclvcs at large in hopes- to make their ad"- 
vantage ; and it was thought highly dangerous to* 
leave that part of the ifland, inhabited by a poon 
fierce northern people, at liberty to put themfelveS' 
under adiSerent king. However^ . the oppofition; 
to this work was fo great, that it could not be o*' 
vercomc until fome time after her prefent Majefly* 
came to the croww ; when by the weaknefs or cor- 
ruption of aceitain minifter, fince dead, . an aA of* 
parliament was obtained for. the Scots, which gave, 
them leave to arm themfeives $ ; and fo the union 
became neceflary> not for any aftual good it could- 
poflibly do us, but to- avoid a probable evil ; and 
at the fame time fave an obnoxious miniflcr's head;; 
who was fo wife as to^take the firfl opportunity of 

t The author's nwmory failed hhn a little in this aflertion, as 
one of his anfwerers obf.Tved. 
^t ^^ ^^ Examiner, . No XIX. at the end, vol. 2. 
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IprocuriBg a general pardon by adt of parliament, 
becaufe he could not, with fo much decency and 
fafety, defire. a particular one .for himfelf. Thefe 
'fsL&s sure well enough known to the whole of the 
Idngdom. .And 1 remember, difc^urfing above fix 
jrears ago with die mofl confiderable * perfon of 
the adverTe party, and a great promoter of the u- 
•niony he frankly owned to me, that this neceffity, 
brought upon us by the> wrong management of the 
'£arl of .Godolphin, was Jthc only caiife of the u- 
jiion. 

Therefore I am. ready to grant two points to the 
author of the Crilis : firfi. That the union became 
neceflary for the caufe above related ; becaufe it 
prevented this- Hland from being governed by two 
kings ; which England would never Jiave fuffered^ 
and it might probably have^coft us a .war of a year 
.or two to • reduce the Scots. Secondly y That it 
would be dangerous to break this union, at leaft ia 
this junflur^, while there is a pretender abroad, 
who might ^probably lay hold of fuch an opportu- 
nity. Aad this made me wonder a little at the fpi- 
rit of £a&ion laft fiimmer among fome. people, who 
■having been the great promoters of the unwft^ and 
feveral of them the principal gainers by it f , could 
yet proceed fo far as to propofe in the houfe of 
•Lords, that it fhould be diSblved; while at the 
fame time thofe^peers, who had evfx oppofcd it in 
.the beginning, were then for preferviug it, upon 
the reafon I have juft affigned, and which the au- 
ihor of the Criiis hath likewife taken notice of. 



• • "Lord Somen. 

f The Duke of Argyle, who zeaTotifly promoted the union, the 
Xarl of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburn, having been depu- 
4cd on purpofe, remonOrated to the Qneen againft the malt-tax, 
i^bich they iaid would probably prompt the Scots to declare the u- 
nioD diflblved. The Earl of Findlater foon after moved the houfe of 
-iMrda, for leave to bring in a bill for dilTolving the union. He was 
feconded by the Earl of Mar, and fupported by Loid ^^VoXotv^ V^ 
£tfl of Hay, the Duke ofArgyh, and others. 
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But wiien he tells us, the EngKJbmen ought ^ in p* 
nerojity^ to he more particularly careful in preferving 
this union^ he argues like himiclf. The late kingdm 
of Scotland^ faith he, had as numerous a ndbility as 
England, Sec. They had indeed ; and to that we 
owe one of the great and neceflaiy evils of the u- 
nion upon the foot it no\r ftands. Tlieir nobility 
is indeed fo numerous, that the whole revenues of 
their country would be hardly able to maintaia 
them according to the dignity of Aeir titles ; and 
what is infinitely woHe, they are never lik^ely to bt 
extinft until the laft period of all things ; becaufe 
the greateft part of them defcend to heirs general 
I imagine a perfon of quality prevailed on to marry 
a woman much his inferior, and without a groat to 
her fortune, and her friends arguing fhe was as 
good as her hufbai>d, becaufe fhe brought him as 
numerous a family of relations and fervants as flie 
found in his houfe. Scotland, in the taxes, is ob- 
liged to contribute one penny for every- forty pence 
laid upon England ; and the reprefentatives they 
fend to parliament arc about a thiiTccnth. . Every 
other Scots peer hath all the privileges of an Eng- 
lifli one, except that of fitting in parliament, and 
even precedence before all of the fame title that 
ihall be created for the time to come. The pen- 
fions and employments pofliefled by the natives of 
that country now among us, do amount to more 
than the whole body of their nobility ever Ipent at 
home; and all the money they raife -upon the pu- 
blic is hardly fufRcient to defray their civil and mi- 
litary lifts. I could point out fome with great ti- 
tles, who affe^ed to appear very vigorous for dif- 
folving the union, although their whole revenues 
before that period would have ill maintained » 
Welfli juftice of the peace ; and have fince gather- 
ed more money than ever any Scotfman, who had 
not travelled, could form an idea of. 

I have only one dung more to fay upon occafion 

of 
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ef the union-aft ; which is, thatihe autlwrof the 
Crilis may be fairly proved, from his own citations, 
'tc be guilty of hig-h treason. In a pa|>cr oi' hia 
called the Engliihrnan, of Oftober 29. there is an 
^dvertifement about taking in fubfcriptions for 
printing tlic Crifis, where the title is i)u])lillied at 
length with tlie following claulV, wJiicJi the autlior 
thought fit to <lrop in the publication ; [** and that 
" Ao power on earth can bar, alter, or make void 
•* the prefent fettlement of the crown, &c." By 
.Richard Steele.] In his extract of an act of par- 
liament made iince the union, it appears to be 
'* high treafon for any perfon, by writing or print- 
** ing, to maintain and affirm, iliat the kin^;s or 
" queens of this realm, with and by the authority 
^' of parliament, are not able to make laws and 
** ftatutcs of fufficicnt force and validity to limit 
" and bind the crown, and the defcent, limitation, 
" inlieritance, and government thereof." This act 
being fubfequent to the fettlement of the crown, 
confirmed at the union, it is probable fome friend 
of the author advifed him to leave out thoie trea- 
finable words in the printed title-page, which he had 
before publiflied in the advertifimefit ; and accord- 
ingly we find, that in the trcaiife itfclf he only '* of- 
** fcrs it to eveiy good fubjeft's confideration, whe- 
** tlier this article of the fettlement of the crown is 
" not as firm as the union itfclf, and as the fetde- 
** ment of Epifcopacy in England, &c." And hie 
thinks the ** Scots underftood it ib, that the fuc- 
** ceflion to the crown was never to be controvert- 
*' ed.'' 

Thefe I take to be only treafonable infinuatlons ; 
but the atlvertifement before-mentioned is actually 
kigb'treafon ; for which the author ought to be pro- 
fccuted, if that would avail anything under ajurif- 
di<fti()n, where curfing the Q^'EEN ii; not above the 
penalty of twenty marks, 
Nothing is more notorious than ih^vt \\\c IVWvfs ^t 
\oL.lL O ^\iXf 



for reafons beft known to themfelves. I wi( 
had been more clear in their diredtions to tin: 
that weighty point, wliether the fcttlement c 
iucceffion in the houfe of Hanover be altera 
no. I have obferved where^ in' his former 
he gives it in the negative.; but in the turninj 
leaf, he hath wholly changed his mind. Hi 
us, ** he wonders there can be found any \ 
•' weak enough to contend againft a power ii 
" own nation, which is praftifed in a much g 
** degree in other ftates : and how hard it i 
*' Britain fhould be debarred the privilege. o; 
*' blifhing its own fecurity, by relinquiihinj 
*' thofe branches juf the royal line^ which th 
** it with deftruftion ; whilft otlier nations 
" fcruple upon lefs occafionS to go much { 
" lengths ;" of which he produceth mftai 
France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; andthei 
** can Great Britain help to advance men to 
" thrones, and have no power in limiting iti 
*^ How can a fenator. canable of doincr hofi 
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'^ k putt k tut of the power of our own Icgiflature 
^ to change our fucccnlon without the conicnt of 
^ thac priDCC or ftate who is gitarantec, whatever 
** neceflitfr maybapperi in future times." Now, if 
it be high treafon to affirm by writing, that the 
Icgiflature hatli no fuch power ; and if Mr. Strclc 
Ihiuks it ftrangc, that Britain fliouUI- be debarred 
this privilege^ what couM be the crime of putting 
fuch a cafe^ diat in future ages a necefllty mighc 
happen of limiting the fucctffion, as well as it hath 
llappened already ^ 

When Mr. Steele '* reSeAs upon the many fo- 
'' lemn, ftrong barriers (to our iiicceilion) of laws 
'* and oathsy Sec" he ** thinks all fear vaniiheth 
" before them. " I think fo too, provided the epithet 
filemn goes for nothing ; becaufe, although I have 
often heard of a falemn day, Vifolemn fcait| and a 
JoUmn coxcomb, yet I can conceive no idea to niy« 
felf of a folitnn barrier. However, be that as it 
will, his thoughts^ it feems, wiUnot let him rfft^ but, 
before be is aware ^ he a/kt him/elf Jeveralqueftitm ; and 
iincc he cannot rcfolve them, I will endeavour to 
give him what fat isf action I am able. The fir ft is. 
What are the marks of a Injlifig fecurity f To which 
I anfwer, that the ilgns of it in a kingdom or iHxc 
are, flrft, good laws; and, fecondly, thofc laws 
well- executed : wc are pretty well provided wiiU 
the former, but extremely defcftivc in ihc l;ittcr. 
— Secondly, JVhat are our tcrvpers and our heartx 
at homeF If by ours he means thole othinilblf and 
his abettors, they arc moft damnably wicked ; im- 
patient for the death of the QitjiEn ; ready to 
gratify their ambition and revenge by all defperatc 
methods ; wholly alienate from truth, law, relt* 

gion, mercy, confcience, or honour. Thirdly, 

In what hands is power lodged abroad? To anfwer 
the qucftion naturally, Louis XIV. is King of 
France, Philip V. (by the counfcl and acknowledg- 
ments of thje Whigs) is King of Spain , wvC^ ^o oxi. 
O 2 Vr 
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late years, both in their writings and difcoiirfes, 
have aftc6tcd, upon all occafions, to allow the le- 
gitimacy of the pretender. This makes me a little 
wonder to fee our author labouring to prove the 
contrary, by producing all the popular chat of thofe 
limes, and other folid arguments from Fuller's nar- 
rative : but it mull be fuppofed, that this gentle- 
man afts by the commands of his fuperiors, who .• 
have thought fit at this junfture toifTuc out new orders 
for reafons beft known to themfclves. I wiflithey 
had been more clear in their dire6tions to him upon 
that weighty point, whether the fettlement of the 
iucceflion in the houfe of Hanover be alterable or 
no. I have obferved where^ in'his former pages, 
he gives it in the negative.; but in the turning of a 
leaf, .he hath wholly changed his mind. He tells 
us, ** he wonders there c«m be found any Briton 
weak enough to contend againft a power in their 
own nation, which is praftifed in a nmch greater 
degree in other ftates : and how hard it is, thai 
*' Britain fhould be debarred the privilege. of efta- 
** blifhing its own fecurity, by relinquishing only 
** thofe branches of the royal line^ which threaten 
** it with deftruftion ; whilft otlier nations never 
" fcruple upon lefs occafions to go much greater 
" lengths ;" of which he produceth inftances in 
France, Spain, Sicily, and Sardinia; and then adds, 
•* can Great Britain help to advance men to other 
" thi'ones, and have no power in limiting its own? 
^* How can a fenator, capable of doing honour to 
*' Sir Thomas Hanmer," be guilty of luch ridicu- 
lous inconfiftencies? The author of the '* Condufl 
** of the allies," fays he, ** hath darod to drop in- 
** finuations about altering the fucceflion.*' The 
" author of the " Conduft of the allies" writes 
fcnfc and P^nglifli ; neither of which the author of" 
the Crifis underftands. The former thinks it 
** wrong in point of policy to call in a foreign 
'^ power to be guaxaattc of ourfucccffion, becauft 
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'^ i€ puts: k (>iit of riie power of our own legiflature 
^ to change our fucceflion without the confcnt of 
^ that priDce or ftate who is guarantee, whatever 
" neceffiqr may happen in future times." Now, if 
It be high treafon to affirm by writing, that the 
legiflature hath no fuch power ; and if Mr. Steele 
Ihioks it ftrange, thnt Britain fliould- be debarred 
thb privilege^ what couM be the crime of putting 
inch a cafe, that in future ages a necefllty niighc 
happen of limiting the fuccefflon, as well as it hath 
Ifappened already ^ 

When Mr. Steele '* reflet upon the many fo- 
'' lemn, ftrong barriers (to our uicce£ion) of laws 
" and oaths, &c." he ** thinks all fear vanilhcth 
" before them." I think fo too, provided the epithet 
filemn goes for nothing ; becauie, although I have 
often heard of a falemn day, zfolemn feaA, and a 
joUmn coxcomti,^ yet I can conceive no idea to my* 
felf of a foUmn barrier. However, be that as it 
wiU^ his t bought Sy it feems, will not let him reji^ hut^ 
before be is aware ^ he ajks himf elf lever alquefliom ; and 
fince he cannot refolve them, I will endeavour to 
give him what fatisfaflion I am able. The fir ft is. 
What are the marks of a Infting fecurity ? To wliicli 
I anfwer, that the £gns of it in a kingdom or ilatc 
are, firft, good laws; and, fecondly, thofe laws 
well- executed : we are pretty well provided with 
the former, but extremely defeftivc in the latter. 
■ ■ ■ Secondly, JVhat are our tempers and our hearts 
at home? If by ours he means thofe of hinifelf and 
his abettors, they are moft damnably wicked ; im- 
patient for the death of the Queen; ready to 
gratify their ambition and revenge by all defperate 
methods ; wholly alienate from truth, law, reli- 
gion, mercy, confcience, or honour. Thirdly, 

Jn what hands is power lodged abroad? To anfwer 
the queftion naturally, Louis XIV. is King of 
France, Philip V. (by the counfel and acknowledg- 
ments of thje Whigs) is King of Spain, aad to ovt* 
O 2 
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If by power he means moiiey> tlie Dtike of MtirP 
borough is thought tohave more ready money tharf 
all the kings of Chriftendom together ; but by th^ 
peculiar diipoiition of providence it is locked up lit 
a trunk,' to which his ambition. hath no key ; and 
that is our fecurity. Fourthly, j^re our unnatu- 
ral divijiom our firength ? I think not ; but they 
are the fign of it, for being unnatural they cannot 
]'Jii\ ; and this flle^vs, that union,, the foundation of 

all ftrcngth, is more agreeable to our nature. » 

Fiftlily, Is it mthing to us, which of the princes of 
Europe has the longejt JkvordP Not much, if wc can 
tie up his hands, or put a {^ong Jhield into thofe of 
liis neighbours ; or if our /word be zsjharp as his it 
long ; or if it be neceflary for him to. turn his own 
/word into a ploughjhare ; or if fuch a fword happen* 
eth to be in the hands of an infant y orihniggled fo» 
by two competitors. — Sixthly, The powerful hand 
that deals out crowns and kingdoms all around us , may 
it not in time reach a king out to us too ? If xkxRpormer* 
ful hand he means be that of France,, it may reach 
out as many kings as it pleafeth ; but we will not 
accept them. Whence does this man get his Intel* 
ligence ? I ihould think, even his brodier Ridpath 
might fumifh him with better. What crowns or 
kingdoms hath France dealt about I Spain was given 
by the will of the former King, in confequcnee of 
that infamous treaty of partition, the advifer of 
which will, I hope, never be forgot in England^ 
Sicily was difpofed of by her Majefty of Great Brir 
tain; fo in effeft was Sardinia. France indeed 
once reached cut a king to Poland, but the people 
would not receive him. This queftion of Mr. 
Steele's was therefore only put in terrorem, without 

any regard to truth. Seventhly, j4re there no 

pretenfions to cur crown that can ever be revived f 
There may, for ought I know, be about a dozen ; 
and thofe in time may poffibly beget a hundred-; 
but we muA do as well as wc can. Captain BdTus^ 
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\¥hen he had fifty challenges to anfwer, proteftcd 
he could not fight above three duels a-day. •' If 
•* the pretender Ihould fail," fays the writer, " the 
** French King has in his quiver a fucceflion of 
** them ; the Duchefs of Savoy, or her fons, or- 
'^ the Dauphin her graadfon." Let me fuppofe the 
Chevalier de St. George to be dead ; the Duchefs 
of Savoy will then be ^pretendery and confequent- 
ly.muft leave her hufband, becaufc his Royal High- 
nefs (for Mr. Steele has n^t yet acknowledged him 
for a king) is ia alliance with her Britifh Majefly ; 
her fons when they grow pretenders, muft undergo 
the fame fate. • But I am at a lofs how to difpofe of 
the Dauphin, if he happen to be King of France 
before thepretende^rjhip to Britain falls to hisfliare; 
for I doubt he will never be pcrfuaded to remove 
out of his own kingdom, only becaulb- it i&too near 
England.-. 

But •** tlie Diike of Savoy did, fome years ago, . 
*^ put in his claim tO'the crown of England in right 
" of his wife, ,and he is a- prince of great capacity,. 
"* in ftpift-^ance with France, and may therefore 
"' very well add to our fears of a Popifli fucceffor." 
Kit the fault of the pvefent. or of any miniftry, 
that this prince put in his claim ? muft we give himi 
opium to dejftrby his capacity ? or can we prevent 
his alliance with any, prince, who is in peace with 
her Majefty ? Muft we fend to ftab or poifon all 
xh^PopiJh princes, who have any pretended title to 
our crown by the proximity of blood ? What, in 
the name of God, can thefe people drive, at ! what is 
it- they demand I Suppofe the<prefeat Dauphin were 
now a man, and King of Fjpance, and next Popi/h 
heir to the crown of England}- is he not excluded 
by the laws of the land ? J3ut what ^regard will h j 
have to our laws ? -I anfwer, Hath not the QvEfn 
as good a title to the crown of France ? and how 
is fhe excluded, but by their law againft the fuccef- 
fion of females, which we arc not. -boutii vo ^c- 
O 3 y.w^-^X^^^'^'^ 
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knowledge ? And is it not in our power to exclude 
female fur ceflbi s, as well aj in theirs ? If fuch a 
pretence fliAll prove the caufe of a war, what hu- 
man power can prevent it ! But our caufe muft 
neceffarily be good and righteous ; for either the 
kings of England have been unjuftly kept out of 
the pofleffion of France, or the Dauphin, although 
nearefl of kin, can hafe no legal tide to England. 
And he muft be an ill prittcc indeed, who will not 
have the hearts and ' hands of ninety-nine in an 
hundred among his fubjefts againft fuch a Popijb 
pretender, 

1 have been the longer in anfwering the feventb 
queftion, bccau(e it led me to confider all he had 
afterwards to fay upon the fubjeft of the pretender, 

r-Eightly, and laftly, he afks himfelf, Whe- 

ther Popery and Ambition are become tame and quiet 
neighbours ? In this I can give him no fatisfaftion, 
becaufe I never was in that ftreet where they live ; 
nor do I converfe with any of their friends ; only I 
find they are perfons of a very evil reputation. But 
I am told for certain, that Ambition hath removed 
her lodging, and lives the very next door to Fac- 
tion^ where they keep fuch a racket, that the 
whole parifli is difturbed, and every night in an 
uproar. 

Thus much in anfwer to thofe eight uneafy que- 
Jtions put by the author to himfelf in order to fd- 
• tisfy every Briton^ and give him an occalion of tak- 
ing an impartial view of the affairs of Europe in ge- 
neral, as well as of Great Britain in particular. 

After enumerating the great aftions of the confe- 
derate 2irm\t^ under the command of Prince Eugene 
and the Duke of Madborough, Mr Steele obferves, 
in the bitternefs of his foul, that the ** Britifli gc- 
** geral, however unaccountable it may be to po- 
** fterity, was not permitted to enjoy the fruits of 
" his glorious labour.*' Ten yc2TS fruits , it fecms, 
^ were not fufficicnt, and yet they were the fruitfU- 
■^ left 
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left campaigns that ever any general crept. Howe-* 
ver, I cani}ot but hope, that pofterity will not bo 
left in the dark, but Ibme care taken both of her 
Majefty's glofy, and the reputation of thofe Iho 
employs. An impartial hiilorian may tell the 
world (and the next age will cafily believe what it 
continues to feel), that the avarice and ambition of 
a few faftious infolent fubjefts had almoft defti-oy- 
ed their country, by continuing a ruinous war in 
conjunftionwith allies, for whofe fakes principally 
vc fought, who refufed to bear their juft propor- 
tion or the charge, and were connived at in their 
refufal, for private end»: that thefcfaftious people 
treated the beft and kindeft of fovereigns with in- 
foleilce, cruelty, and ingratitude (of which he will 
be able to produce feveral inttances) : that they en- 
couraged perfons and principles alien fi-om our re« 
Kgion and government in order to ftrengthen their 
laAion : be will tell the reafons, why the general 
and frjl mintfter were fcduced to be heads of this 
ikifWoti^ contrary to- the opinions they had always 
profefled. Such an hiflorian will fhcw many rea* 
Ions, which made it ncceflary to remove the gene- 
ral and his friends, who, knowing the bent of the 
nation was againfl them, expe£ted to lofe their 
power, when the war was at an end. Particularly, 
the hiftorian will difcover the whole intrigue of the 
Duke of Marlborough's endeavouring to procure a 
commifHoh to be general for life^ * ; wherein jufticc 
will be done to a perfon at that time of high Na- 
tion in the law, who (I mention it to his honour) 
advifed the Duke, when he was confulted upon it, 
not to accept of fuch a commijjion By thefe and 
many other inftances, which time will bring to 
light, it may perhaps appear not very unaccounta- 
ble to poflerity, why this great man was difmifled 

* See the Examiner, No XIX. and the fubfer^utnt ^%^tn^ n^\«'x 
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»t lafl: ; but rather why' he was difmiffed no foon- 
cr. 

But this is entering into a wide field, I ihall 
therefore leave pqfter.ty to the information of bet- 
ter hiftorians than the author of the Crifis, or my- 
fclf ; and go on to inform, the prefcnt age in fome 
fcifts, which this great orator and politician thinks 
fit to mifreprefcnt with the utmoft degree either of 
natural or wilful ignorance. He afierts^ that in 
the Duke of Ormond's campaign, '* after a fufpeh- 
** fion of arms between Gi-eat Britain and France, 
** proclaimed at the head of the armies, the Bri- 
*' tifh troops, in the midft of the enemy's garri-« 
** fons, withdrew themfelves from their confede- 
'* rates." The faft is direftly otherAvife ; for the 
Britifh troops were moft infamoufly deferted by 
the confederates, after all that couki be urged hj 
the Duke of Ormond and the Eai'l pf Strafford to 
prefs the confederate generals not to forfake them. 
The Duke was direfted to avoid engaging in any 
adtion, until he had further orders, becaufe an ac- 
count of the King of Spain's renunciation was every 
dilyexpefted: This the Imperialifts and » Dutch* 
knew well enough ; and therefore propgfed to the 
Duke, in that very jundhire, to engage the French^ 
for no other realon but to render ddperate all «he 
Queen's meafures towards a peace. Was not the 
certain poffcffion of Dunkirk of equal advantage to 
the uncertainty of a battle ? A whole campaign 
under the Duke of Marlborough, with fuch an 
acquifition, although at the coft of many thoufand 
lives, and feveral millions of money, would have 
been thought very glorioufly ended. 

Neither, after all, was it a new thing either in 
the Britifh general or the Dutch deputies to refufc 
fighting, when they did not approve it. When 
the Duke of Marlborough was going to inveft Bou- 
chain, the deputies of the States preffed him in vain 
to engage the enemy j and one of them was fo far 

dytoatented 
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difcbmented upon his Grace's rcfufal, that he pre** 
fently became a partizan of the peace ; yet I do not 
remember any clamour then railed here agaioft th« 
Duke upon- that account. Again, when the French 
invaded Doway, after the confederates had deferf- 
ed the Duke of Ormond, Prince Eugene was vio- 
lently bent upon a battle, and faid, they fhould 
jieier have another fo good an opportunity ; but 

Monfieur , a private deputy, rofc up, and 

eppofed it fo far, that the Prince was forced to de- 
fift. Was it tlien more criminal in the Duke of 
Ormond to rcfufe fighting by exprefs command of 
the Queen, and in order to get pofleffion of Dun- 
kirk, than for the Duke of Marlborough to give 
die fame refuial without any fuch orders, or any. 
fuch advantage ? or fhall a Dutch deputy aflumc 
more power than the Queen of Great Britain's ge- 
neral, adling by the Immediate commands of his 
fovcreign i 

The Empiror and the empire (fays Mr. Steele, by 
way of admiration) continue the vjar ! Is hi^Impe"* 
rial Majefly able to continue it or no ? if he be^ 
then Great Biitain hath been ftrangely ufed for tea 
years part : then how came it to pafs, that of above 
thirty thoufand men in his fervice in Italy at the 
time of the battle of Turin, there were not above 
four thoufand paid by himfelf ? if he be not able 
,to continue it, why docs he go on i The reafons are 
clear ; becaufe the war only affcfts the princes of 
the empire (whom he is willing enough to expofe)^ 
but not his own dominions. Bcfidcs, the Imperial 
minifters are in daily expeftation of the Queen's 
death, which they hope will give a new turn to af- 
fairs, and rekindle the war in Europe upon the 
old foot ; and we kno^ how the minifters of that 
eourt publicly affign it for a reafon of their obfti- 
nacy againft peace, that they hope for a fudden re- 
volution in England. In the mean time this 2l^- 
pearancc of the Emperor's being foxCitetv \sj \2^ 
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fdljy wilt ferve to increafe the clamour, botk hem 
and in Holland^ againft her A^jjefty aiid thofe ibff 
employs. 

Mr. Steele fays, *^ there can be no crime ixL af 
*' firmingy. if it be truth, that the h<»ife of Beur^ 
*^ bon is at this junfhire become more formidable, 
** and bids faii*er for an univerfal^ monarchy, and 
*^ to ingrofs the whole trade of Europe, than it 
** did before the war." 

No crime in affirming tt,. if it be truth, I wiUfcnr 
once allow his proportion. But if it be falle, then 
I affirm, that whoever advanceth fo feditious a 
falfehood deferves to be hanged. Doth he mean 
by the houfe of Bourbon, the two kings of France 
and Spain ? If fo, I rejeA his meaning, which 
would iniinuate, that tlie interefts and defigns of 
both thofe princes will be the fame;, whereas- thcj, 
are more oppofite than thofe of any two otfier mo«^ 
narchs in Chriftendom, This is the old fooliih 
{lander fo frequently flung upon the peace, and as 
frequently refuted. Thefc faftious undertakers of 
the prefs write with great advantage ; they ftrenu^ 
oufly affirm a thoufand falfehoods without ^fcar^ 
wit, confcience, or knowledge ;; and' we, who an- 
fwer them, muft be at the expence of an argument 
for each ; after which, in the very next pampMct 
we fee the fame aflertions produced again, widiout 
the leaft notice of what hath been faid to difprovc 
them. By the houfe of Bourbon doth he mean 
only the French King for the time being : if fo, 
and his aflertion be true, then that prince muft ci- 
ther deal with the devil, or elfe the. money and 
blood fpent in our ten years viftories againft hiiff; 
might as well have continued in the purjfes and veins 
/Of her Majefty's fubjedVs. 

But the particular aflertions of this author arc 
cafier detefted than his general ones ; I fhall that* 
fore proceed upon examining the former. For in* 
Aancc : I defire him taafls. the Dutch, who cap 
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bdft inform him, why they delivered up Ttuerhach 
to the ImperiaUfts ? Por, as to the Qucca, her 
Mayefty was never once confulted in it ; whatever 
his preceptors, the politicians of Button 'scaffeehoufi;» 
may have informed him to the contrary. 

Mr. Steele a^irms, that ** the French have be- 
'^ gun the demolition of Dunkirk contemptuoufly 
** arbitrarily their own way." The governor of 
the town, and thofe gentlemen intruded with the 
infpe£U'on of this work, do aflure me, that the faA 
is altogether ^otherwife ; that the method prefcri- 
bed by thofe whom her Majefty employs, hath been 
exactly followed, and that the works are already 
demolifhed. I will venture to tell him further, 
that the demolition was fo long deferred in order 
to remove thofe difficulties, which the barrier-treaty 
hath put us under ; and the event hath flicwn, that 
it was prudent to proceed no fafter, uniil thofe dif- 
ficulties were got over. The mole and harbour 
€Ould not be deftroyed, until the fliips were got 
out ; which, by realbn of fome profound fecrets 
of ftate, did not happen until the other day. 
Who garue him thofe jujt Jufpicions^ that the mole and 
harbour will never be dejiroyed? what is it he would 
now infinuate ? that the miniftry is bribed to leave 
the moft important part of the work undone; or 
that the pretender is to invade us from thence ; or 
that the Queen hath entered into a confpiracy with 
her fervants to prevent the good effects of the 
peace, for no other end, but to lofe the afFe£Uons 
of -her people, and endanger herfelf. 

Inftead of any forther information, which I could 
eafily give, but which no honeft man can want, I 
venture to affirm, that the mole and harbour of 
Dunkirk will, in a fliort time, be moft effeftually 
deftroyed ; and at the fame time I venture to pro- 
phefy, that neither Mr. Steele, nor his faction will 
cirer confefs they believe it. 
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After all, it is a litde hard that the Queen can* 
not be allowed to demolifh this town in whatever 
manner fhe pkafes to fancy. Mr. Steele muft have 
it done his own way, and is angry the French have 
pretended to do it theirs ; and yet he wrongs them 
into the bargain. For my own part, I do (criotSif 
think the Moft Chriftian Kin^ to be a mudii 'better 
friend of her Majefty's than Mr.vSteek, or any of 
his faAion. Beiides, it is to be coniidered, that 
he is a monarch and a relation ; and therefore, if 
I were a 'privy counfellor, and my advice to be 
aiked, which of thofe two GENTLEMEN BORN 
* fhould have the direction in the demolition of 
Dunkirk, I would give it to the former ; becaufe I 
look upon Mr. Steele, in quality of a member of 
his party, to be much more ikilful in demoiyinng at 
home than abroad. 

There is a profpeft of more danger to the ba- 
lance of Europe, and to the trade of Brkam, from 
the Emperor over-running Italy, than fix)m France 
over-running the empire ; that his Imperial Majefty 
entertains fuch thoughts, is viisible to the world ; 
And although little can be fa4d to juftify many 
actions of the French King, yet the worft of them 
have never equalled theEmperor's arbitrary keeping 
the poflcilion of Milan, •direftly contrary to his oath, 
and to the exprefe words of the golden bull, which 
obligje him to deliver up every fief that falls, or 
elle they muft all, in the courle of tune, lapfc 
into his own hands. 

I was at a lofs, who it was that Mr. Steele hinted 
at fome time ago, by tke powerful hand that 
deals out crcwns and kingdoms all around us : I ncH^ 
plainly find he meant no other hand but his own. 
He hath dealt out the crown of Spain to France ; 
to France he hath given leave to invade the impir^ 
next fpring with two hundred thoufand men ; and 

• Mr. Steele often O^k^ V\m"e'i Il-j* 
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ncfWy at laft he deals to France die Imperial dig- 
nity ; andfo farewell liberty ; Europe will be French. 
But in order to bring all this about, tie capital cf 
Juftria^ tht! refiderxe of kis Imperial Mojefiy\ mule 
continue to be vifited by the plagur^ of which ihc 
Emperor muft die, and lb the thing is done. 

Why fliould not I venture to deal out one fceptre 
in my turn, as well as Mr. Steele ? I therefore deal 
out the empire to the Ele£lor of Saxony, upon 
failure of iflue to this emperor at his death ; pro- 
vided the Whigs will prevail on the Jen to turn 
Papifi to get an empire, as they did upon tht father 
to get a kingdom. Or if this prince be not approved 
of I deal it out in his flead to the Elector of Br.- 
varia : And in one or the odier of thefe : dare en- 
gage to have all Chriftendom to fecond me, m hat- 
ever the Ipleen, in the ihape of politics, may dic- 
tate to the author of the Crilis. 

The delign of Mr, Steele in reprefnting the cir- 
cumflances of the affairs of Europe is to lignify to the 
world, that all Europe is put in the high road to 
flavery by the corruption of her Majefty's prefent 
minifters ; and fo he goes on to Portugal ; which, 
** having during the war fupplied us with gold, in 
** exchange for our woollen manufactures, hath 
" only at prefent a fufpenfion of arms for its pro- 
'* teftion, to laft no longer than till the Catalo- 
** nians are reduced ; and then the old pretenfions 
" of Spain to Portugal will be revived :" And 
Portugal, when once inflaved by Spain^ falls natu- 
rally with the reft of Europe into the gulf of 
France. In the mean time let us fee, wliiit relief 
a litde truth can give this unhappy kingdom. 
That Portugal hath yet no more than a fui- 
penlion of arms, they may thank diemfclvcs, bt- 
caufe they came (o late into the treaty ; and that 
they came fo late they may diank the Whig.?, whofe 
falfe reprefentations they were fo weak \obc\ieN^^ 
However, the Queen hath voluntarfiy wNcwx^^^v^a. 
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a guarantee to defend them againfl Spain, tmtil 
the peace fhall be made ; and Tuch terms after the 
peace are ftipulated for them, as the Portugucfc 
liiemfclves are contented with, 

H:n ing mentioned the Catalonians, he puts the 
qucilion, IVko can name the Catabntans w/thsut a 
tear f ihat can I ; for he h?ith told fo many mc- 
Imcholy ftories without one fyllable of trutli, that 
he haih blunted tlie edge of my fears, and I fhall 
not be ftanled at the worft he can fay. "AVhat he 
affirms concerning the Catalonians, is included in 
the following particulars ; firft, that they were 
drawn into the war by the encouragement of the ma- 
ritime powers \ by which are :underftoocr England 
and Holland : But he is too good a friend of the 
Dutch to give them any part of the blame. 2dly, 
That they are now abandoned and expofed to the re- 
fentment of an enruged prince. 3dly,That they always 
oppofed the per Jon and inter eft <f that prince ^ who is 
their prefcnt King. Laflly, that the doom is dread- 
ful oft hofe, who fhall, in the fight of God, be efieemed 
their deftroyers. And if we interpret the infinua* 
tion he makes, according to his mind, the deftnic- 
tion of thofe people muft be imputed to the prcfent 
minifliy. 

I am fometimes, in charity, difpofod to hope, 
that this writer is not always fenfible of the flagrant 
falfchoods he uttei-s, but is either biaffed by an in- 
clination to believe, the worft, or a want of judg- 
ment to chufehis informers. That the Catalonians 
were drawn into the war by the encouragement tf 
her Miijefty, fliould not in decency have been af- 
firmed until about fifty years hence ; when it might 
be fuppofed there would be no living witnefs 
left to dlfprove it. It was only upon the aflur- 
ances of a revolt given by the Prince of HefTe and 
others, and their invitation, that the Queen was 
prevailed with to fend her forces upon that expc- 
^tion. When Barcelona, was taken by a moft 
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VBiieJtptfkcd accident of a bomb lighting oh the ma- 
gazine, then indeed tl* Catalonians revolted, hav- 
ing before fubmitted and iworn- allegiance to Phi- 
lip^ as much as any other province of Spain. Upon 
the peace between that crown and Britain, the 
Queen, in order to eafe the Emperor, and 'ftve 
his troops, ftipulated with King Philip for a neu- 
trality in Italy, and that his Imperial Majefty fhould 
have liberty to evacuate Catalonia ; upon condi* 
tion of abfolute indemnity to the Cataloniansfj- 
with an entire reftitution ro their honours, dig-- 
nities, and eftates. As Ais neutrality was never 
obferved by the Emperor, fo he never effeftual- 
ly evacuated Catalonia; for although he fent 
away the main body, hfc left behind many 
officers and private men, wh© now fpiritupand 
affift thofe obftinate people to continue in their re- 
bellion. It is true indeed that King Philip did not 
aWblutety re/lore the Catalans to dli their old privi- 
leges, of which they never madfi othfer ufe than as 
an encouragement to rebel ; but admitted them to 
the fame privileges with his fubje^s of Caftile, par- 
ticularly ta the liberty of trading, and having em- 
ployments in the Weft-Iridics, which they never 
enjoyed before. Befides, the Queen rcfcrved to hcr- 
felf the power of procuring firther immunities for 
them, wherein the Moft Chriftian King was ob- 
liged to fecond her : For his Catholic Majefty in- 
tended no more than to retrench thofe privileges, 
under the pretext of which they now rebel, as they 
had formerly done in favour of France. Hcii} 
dreadful then muji be the doom of thofe who hindered 
thefe people from fubmitting to the gentle terms 
offered them by their prince ! and who although 
they be confcjous of then* own inability to furnifh 
one fingle fhip for the fupport of the Catalans, are 
at this inftant fpurring them on to their ruip by 
promifcs of aid in proteftion ! 
Thus much in 2Lnf\ver to Mr. Steele's ^tcoMXiX. q>c 
P 2 <^^ 
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the aflfairs of Europe; from which he dedueth tbe 
univcrfal monarchy of France, and the danger of 
I know not how m2iny Popijh f^cceffors to BrMm^ 
His political reflections are as good as his h.{\s^ 
'* Wc mnft obferve, Jiiys hy that the perfon who 
" fecms to be the rooft favoured by the French 
'* King in the late treaties, is the Duke of Sa^ 
V voy." Extremely right ; for whatever that prince 
got by the peace, he owes intirely to her Majefty, 
as a juft reward for his having been fo firm and 
ufeful an ally j neither was France brought with 
uiore difficulty to yield any one point than that of 
allowing the Duke fuch a barrier as the Queen io' 
filled on. 

•* He is become the moft powerful prince in 
'* Italy." I had rather fee A/m fo than the Em- 
peror. '' He is fuppofed to have entered into a 
" a fecret and ftrift alliance with the houfe of 
** Bourbon." This is one of thofe fafts wherein I 
am moft inclined to believe the author, bccaufe it 
is what he muft needs be utterly ignorant of : and 
therefore may poffibly be true. 

I thought indeed we fhould be fafe from all Po- 
pifli fucceflbrs as far as Italy, becaufe of the pro- 
digious clutter about fending the pretender thither. 
But they will never agree where to fix their &i^'- 
tude. The Duke of Savoy is the more dangerous 
for removing to Sicily : He cdJs to our fears for 
being to^ n^ar. So ^* whether France conquer 
'* Germany, or be in peace and good underftand- 
'* ing with it; iither event will put us and Holland 
** at the mercy of France," which hath a quiver 
full of pretenders at its back, whenever the Cheva* 
lier fliali die. 

This was juft the logic of poor Prince Butler, » 
fpkaetic madman, whom every body may re- 
m:mber about the town. Prince Pamphilio in I- 
laly employed emiiTaries to torment Prince Butler 
Jitfinf , But what if Prince Pampliilio die ? Why 
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then he had left in his will, that his heirs and exe- 
cutors torment Prince Butler for ever. 

I cannot think it a misfortune what Mr. Steele 
affirms, that '* treafonable books lately difperfed 
" among us ftriking apparently at the Hanover 
" fucceffion, have pafled aim oft without obferva- 
'* tion from the generality of the people : *' Be- 
caufe it fecms a certain fign, that the generality of 
the people are well difpofcd to that illuftrious family : 
But I look upon it as a great evil, to fee feditiovs 
books dijperfed among us, apparently Jtriking at the 
Queen and her adminiftration, at the conftitution 
ot church and ftate, and at all religion • yet pajftng 
without obfervation from the generality of thop in 
power ; but whether this remiflhefs may be im- 
puted to Whitehall, or Weftminfter-hall, is other 
mens bufinefs to inquire. Mr. Steele knows in his 
confcience, that the queries concerning the pre- 
tender iflued from one of his own party. And as 
for the poor nonjuring clergyman, who was trufted 
with committing to the prefs a late book on the 
Jul je6l oi hereditary right, by a ftrain of the fum- 
mum jus, he is now, as I am told, with half a (core 
children, ftarving and rotting among thieves and 
pick-pockets in the common room of a ft inking 
jail *. I have never feen either the book or the 
publifher ; however, I would fain aik one fingle 
pcrfon t in the world a queftion ; why he hath fo 
often drank the abdicated King's health upon his 
knees ? But the tranfition is natural and fre- 
quent, and I fhall not trouble him for an anfwer. ^ 

It is the hardeft cafe in the world, that Mr. Steele 
Ihould take up the artificial reports of his own 
£iddon, and then put them off upon the world as 
additional fears of a PopifbJucceJJor, I can aflure 
him, that no good fubjeft of the Queen is under 

• Upon his conYiftion he wts committed to tht M«aftk^VA^> ^t^^ 
at his fcntence, totbc Queeo*s bench for thru ^e%iu 
t rarket: afitrward hord ChanreUor, 

P ^ ^^ 
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ibc Icaft concern, whether the pretender be con- 
verted or no, farther than their wlilicsy that all 
men would embrace the true religion. But report- 
ing backwards and forwards upon this point, helps 
to keep up the noife, and is a topic for Mr. Steele to 
enlarge himfelf upon, by Ihewing how little we can 
drpcnd on fuch converfions, by coUefting a lift 
of Poplfb cruelties, and repeating after himfelf and 
the Biihop of Sarum the difmal cffcdls likely to fol- 
low upon the return of that fuperftition among us. 
Jiut as this writer is reported by thofe who know 
Iiim to be what the French call jourtialier^ his fear 
and courage operating according to the weather in 
our miceitain climate ; I am apt to believe the two 
laft pages of his Criiis were written on Tifun-Jhini 
day. This I giiefs from the general tenor of them, 
and particidarly from an unwary aflertion, whichi 
if he believes as firmly as I do, will at once over- 
throw all his foreign and domeftic ** fears of a 
•* Popifli fucceffbr. As divided a people as we are, 
•* thofe who ftand for the houfe of Hanover are 
" INFINITELY fuperior in number, wealth, cou- 
*' rage, and all arts military and civil, to thofe in 
*' the contrary intereft ; bclides which we have the 
*^ laws, I fay, the laws, on our fide. The laws, I fay, 
•* the laws." This elegant repetition is, I think, 
a little out of place; for the ftrefs might better 
have been laid upon fo great a majority of the na- 
tion ; without which I doubt the laws would be of 
little weight, although they be very good addiuonal 
fccurities. And if what he here aflerts be true, as 
it certainly is, although he aflert it, (for I aUow 
even the majority of his own party to be againft the 
pretender), there can be no danger of a Popifli fnc- 
ceflbr, except from the unreafonable jealoulies of 
the befi among that party, and from the malice, 
the avarice, or ambition of die worft ; without 
which Britain would be able to defend her fucccf- 
£on againft all her enemies both at home and a* 
' broad. 
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bro^cl. Mo ft of the dangers from abroad, %7hirh 
be enumerates as the conieqiicnccs of this very hud 
peace made by the (^cen, and approved by par- 
iiamenCy muft have iubfiOed under any peace at 
all ; unlefs, among other projects equally fcaiible, 
\ve could liavc ftipulatcd ro cut the throats of every 
Popijb relation to the royal family. 

Well, by this author's own confcffion a number 
infinitely ilipcnor, and the heft circumftantiated 
imaginable, arc for the fuccejjion in the houfe of 
Hanover. ThisJ'ucceffion is eftabliflicd, confirmed, 
and fccured by ieverallaws ; her Majefty's repeat- 
ed declarations, and the oaths of all her fubjeftt, 
engage both her and them to prefervc what ihoie 
laws have fettled. This is a fecuriiy indeed, a /e* 
curity adequate at leaft to the importance of the 
thing ; and yet, according to the Whig fchcmc, 
Rs delivered to us by Mr. Steele and his coadju- 
tors, is altogether iniufHcient ; and the fucceflion 
will be defeated, the pretender brought in, and 
fopery eftabliOied among us, without the farther 
afliftancc of this writer and his fa^ion. 

A nd what fecurities have our adverfarics fub« 
ftitutcd in the place of thefe ? A club of poiiti* 
cians, where Jenny Man preiides ; a Crifis written 
by Mr. Steele; a confederacy of knavifh ftock* 
jobbers to ruin credit ; a report of the Queen's 
death ; an effigies of the pretender run twice 
through the body by a valiant Peer ; a fpeech by 
the author of the Crifis ; and, to fum up all, an 
unlimited freedom of reviling her Majefty and thofe 
ihc employs. • 

I have now finiflied the moft difguftful tafk that 
ever I undertook. I could with more eafe have 
written three dull pamphlets, than remarked upon 
the falfehoods and abfurditics of one. But I was 
quite confounded laft Wednefday, when the printer 
came with another pamphlet in his liand^ wcax&ti 
by the fiune author, and inliikd, Tbc EngUJbmaw^ 
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bding the clofe of the paper fo called^ &c. He defircd 
I would read it over, and confider it in a paper hj 
itfclf ; which laft I abfolutely refiifed. Upon pcr- 
ufiil I found it chiefly an inve^ive againft Toby, 
the miniftry, the Examiner, the clergy, the Queen, 
and the Poll-boy; yet at the fame time with great 
juftice exclaiming againft thofe who prefumed to 
otFer the Icaft word againft the heads of that fac- 
tion whom her Majefty difcarded. The author 
likewife propofeth an equal divipon of favour and 
emphyments between the IVhigs and 'Tories ; for if 
the former can hive no part or portion in David* ^ 
they defire no longer to he his fubje6ls. He infifls, that 
her Maj efty ha*h exaElly followed Monfteur Tughe*s m^ 
mortal \ agairft demoHJhing of Dunkirk. He reflefts 
with great fatisfa^ion on the good already do*ie to bis 
country by the Crijts, Non nobis y Domine, non nobis, 

&c. He gives us hopes that he will leave off 

writing, and ccnfult his own quiet and happir.ejs; 
and concludes with a letter io a friend at court, I 
fuppofe by the ftyle of old friend^ and the like, it 
muft be fome body thsre ot his own level ; among 
whom his party have indeed more friends than I 
could wifh. In this letter he afferts, that the pre- 
fent minifters were not educated in the church of 
England, but are new converts from Prejbytery, 
Upon which I can only refle<^, how blind the ma- 
lice of that man muft be, who invents a groundlefs 
lie in order to defame his fuperiors, which would 
be no difgrace if it had been a truth. And he 
concludes with making three demands, " for the 
iiuisfaftion of himlelf, and other male-contents. 

• What portion have we in David ? 
- ci-Jc JtK* rK "'n '^'^"''u ^^^"^ magiftrates of Dunkirk to inter- 

•• rhr mai^rj^ Dunkirk, by caufing her thunderbolts to fall only 00 

.• hli^ u^l'^'^'K'^ «nd to fpare the moles and dvkes. v^hich in 

their aak^ condition could be no mort than objefts^f ^^r 
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'* Firji^ the demolition of the harbour of Dun- 
" kirk. Secondly y that Great Britain and France 
** would heartily join againft the exorbitpnt power 
** of the Duke of Lorrain, and force the pretcnd-^ 
*' er from his aflylum at Bar le Due. Lnjfly, that 
'* his Electoral Highnefs of Hanover would be fo 
" grateful to fignify to all the world the perfeft 
** good underftanding he hath with the court of 
** England, in as plain terms as her Majefty was 
** pleafed to declare flie had with that houfe on her 
" part." 

As to the firft of tbcfe demands, I will venture 
to undertake it fhall be granted ; but then Mr.. 
Steele and his brother maU'Contents muft promife to 
believe the thing is done, after thofc employed 
have made their report ; or elfe bring vouchers to 
difprove it. Upon the fecond, I cannot tell whe- 
ther her Majefty will engage in a war againft the 
Duke of I^rrain to force him to remove ihepretendei ;. 
but I believe if the parliament fliould think it ne- 
ceflary to addrcfc upon fuch an occafion,,the Queen. 
wiQ move that prince to fend him away. His laft 
demand^ offered under the title of a ivifh, is of fo'^ 
infolent and feditious a ftrain^ that I care not to 
touch it. Here he direftly chargeth her Majefty 
"with, delivering a falfehood to her parliaiticnt from 
the throne ; and declares he will not believe her, 
Kntil the Eleftor of Hanover himfelf Ihall vouch 
for the truth of what flic hath fo folemnly af*^ 
firmed. 

I agree with this writer, that it is an idle thing 
in bis antagonifts to trouble themfclves upon the 
€rticUs of his births education^ or forivm ; for who- 
ever writes at this rate of his fovereign, to whom 
he owes fo many perfonal obligations, I fiiould ne- 
ver inquu-e whether he be a GENTLEMAN 
BORN,, but whether he be a HUMAN CREA- 
TURE. 
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The Conduft of the Allie^^, and of the 
Late Ministry, in beginning and car- 
rying on the prefent war *. 

Written in the year 1712. 



Partem tlbi Gallia nqftri 
Rripidt : partem duris Hifpania bJUs : 
Pars j act t He/per ioy totoque exercitus orbe 
Ti vincente perit. . 

Odimus accipitrem quia femper vvit in armis» 
Viclrix provincia p/orat* 



PREFACE. 

T Cannot fufficiently admire the induftry of a fort 
-*- of men, wholly out of favour with the prince 
and people, and openly profefEng a feparate intc- 
reft from the bulk of the landed men, who yet are 
able to raife at this jun£lure fo great a clamcur 



• To this tiaft and the Examiners which make vol. 5. of thd 
Irifli cciitinfi, there is a preface in the name of rhe publiHier, wbidi 
Lord O.r^ry afcribcs to Swift for ko othtr apparent reafon, than to 
accufe him of praifing himfclf. But, befidcs the incorreOnefs of the 
ftyle, which his Lordfhip fuppofcS to be affc£tcd, there is an . (lertiofl, 
that thcfe papers produced the change, in the Qiieen's miniftryi 
which even in his Lordfliip's opinion they were wriitcn to defend^ and 
to whi< h they appear by their date as well as tenor to be fu^f^Mmi\ 
an abfurdity of which Swift even in the cbaraAer of a publisher, 
GiUQDt be fuppofed to have been guilty. 
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againft a peace, without offering one fingle reafon, 
but what we find in their ballads^ I lay it down for 
a maxim. That no reafonable man, whether. WJif 
or Toryy (iince it is neccffary to ufc thofe foolifh 
terms), can be of opinion for continuing the war 
upon the foot it .now is, unlefs he be a gainer br 
it, or hopQ;s it may occafion fome new turn of ar- 
ftiirs at iiome to the advantage of his party ; or, 
laftly, unlefs he be very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition, and by what means we have been redu- 
ced to it. Upon the two firft cafes, wiiere intereft 
is concerned, I have nothing to fay ; but as to the 
laft, I think it highly neceflary that tlic public 
fliould be freely and impartially told what circum- 
ftances they are in, after what manner they have 
been treated by thofe whom they trufted fo many 
years with the difpofal of their blood and trea- 
fure, and what the confequences of this manage- 
ment are like to be upon th^mfelves and their 
pofteritv. 

Thole who, either by writing or difcourfe, have 
imdertaken to defend the proceedings of the late 
miniftry in the management of the war, and of the 
treaty at Gertruydenburg, have fpcnt time in cele- 
brating the conduft and valour of our leaders and 
their troops, in fumming up tlie viftories they have 
gained, and the towns they have taken. Then 
they tell us what high articles were infifled on by 
our minifters and thofe of the confederates, and 
what pains both were at in perfuading France to 
accept them. But nothing of this can give the leaft 
fatbfaftion to the juft complaints of the kingdom. 
As to the war, our grievances are, tliat a gre tcr 
loa4 has been laid on us than was either juft or nc- 
ceffary, or than we have been able to bear ; that 
the groff<;ft impofitions have been fubmitted to for 
the advancement^of private wealth and power, or 
in order to forward the more dangeroMS Ac?\^tv^ ot 
^faSlion, to both which a peace would "hscsc ^!^al|^ 
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"TPHE motives that may engage a wife prince or 
^ ftate in war, I take to be one or more of tliefe : 
either to check the overgrown power of fome am- 
bitious neighbour ; to recover what hath been un« 
juftly taken from them ; to revenge fome injury 
tliey have received (which all polidcal cafuifts al- 
low) ; to aflift fome ally in a juft quarrel, or, lall- 
ly to defend themfelves when they are invaded. In 
sdl thefe cafes the writers upon politics admit a war 
to be juftly undex'taken. The laft is what hatht^een 
lifually called pro arts et focis ; where no expence 
qr endeavour can be too great, becaufc all we have 
is at ftake, and confequently our utmoft fmxe to 
be exerted ; and the difpute is foon detei'mined ei- 
ther in fafety or utter dellruftion. But in the other 
four, I telieve it will be found, that no monarch 
or commonwealth did ever engage beyond a certain 
degree ; never proceeding fo rar as to exhauft the 
ftrength and fubftance of their countiy by antici- 
padons and loans, which in a few years muft put 
d&em in a worfe condidon, than any they could 



' * This was written preparatory to the peace which the minifletf 
were then concerting, and which was afterwards perftOsd at Utrecht. 
It begins by reflexions on war in general, and then parttcuiariy men • 
tiont the fevcral civil wars in our kingdom.— Unhappy country ! 
torn to pieces by her own Tons : a wretched mother of vultures, for 
whom, like Tityas, ihe produces new intrails only to be devoured. 
Orrery, 

' This tra£}-, and remarks on the barrier- treaty contain the prim!. 
pal fa£Vs which the author of John Bull has thrown into allegory s 
and greatly ilkidrates that piece, of which indeed it is poflible they 
were the ground-work, 

VOL.IL Q vt^^Q-* 
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reafonably apprehend from thofe evils, for the pre- 
venting of which they firft entered into the war.; 
bccaufe this would be to run into real infallible 
ruin, only in hopes to remove what might per- 
haps but appear fo by a probable fpcculation. 

And as a war fhould be undertaken upon a juft 
and prudent motive, fo it is flill more obvious, that 
a prince ought maturely to confider the condition 
he is in, when he enters on it ; whether his coffees 
be full, his i-evenues clear of debts, his people im- 
juerous and rich, by a long peace and free trade, 
not over-prefled with many burdenfome taxes ; no 
violent fa<fUon ready to dilpute his juft,prerogadvqi 
and tliereby weaken Jiis authority at Jiome, and 
Icflen his reputation abroad. JFoi;, \i£ the contrary 
of all this happen to be his cafe, ;he>wlll hardly be 
perfuaded to difturb the world's quiet andliisowni 
while there is any otlier^ay.left of prcferving the 
latter with honour and fafety. 

Suppofing the war to have commenced upon a 
juft motive ; the next .thing to be confidered ifi| 
when a prince ought in pi-udence to receive the o- 
vertiu'es of a peace:; which I take to be, either 
when the eiiemy is ready to yield the point origi- 
nally contended ibr ; or when that point is foun4 
impoffible to be ever attained ; or when cpntendmjL 
any longer, although with probability of gaining^ 
that point at laft, would put fuch a prince and hi» 
people in a worfe condition than the prefent lo& 
of it. All which confiderations are of much great- 
er force, where a war is managed by an alliance of 
many confederates, which, in the variety of intc- 
refts among the feveral parties, is liable to (b many 
unforefc'cn accidents. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be confidered, 
which party has the ^leepeft iliare in the quarreh 
for although each may have their particular rca- 
fons, yet one or two among them will probably be 
more concerned than the reft, and therefore ought 
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to bear the greateft part of the burthen, in pro- 
portion to mcir ftrength. For example ; two 
princes may be competitors for a kin^^dom, and it 
will be yoiir intcrcil to take the part of himivhd 
mil probably allow you good condhioiis of trade, 
mther than of the other, who nofllbly may not. 
However, that prince whofc cavfc you cfpoufe, :il- 
Aough never lb vigoroufly, is the priTiclpal in that 
war, and you, properly fpeaking, arc but a fecond. 
Or a commonwf altn may lie in danger to be over- 
run by a powerful neighbour, which in time may 
produce very bad con(equcnccft upon your tra<ic 
and liberty : it is therefore necdlaiy, as well as 
prudent, to lend them afliftance, and help them to 
win a ftrotig fecure frontier ; bur as* they muft in 
courie be the firft and greatcft fuffcrcrs, fo in juf- 
lice they ought to bear the greatcft wciglit. If a 
houfe DC on fire, it behoves all in the neighbour- 
hood to run with buckets to quench it ; but the 
owner is'fure to be undone fir/r; and it is' not im^ 
poflibic, that thofe at next door may dcape by a 
Oiower from heaven, or the ftUlnefs of the wea- 
ther, or fome other j&vourable accident. 

But if an ally, who is not fo immediately con- 
cerned in the good or ill fortune of the war, be i'o 
generous as to contribute more than the principal 

Crty, and even more in proportion to his ;ibiliucs, 
ought at leaft to have his iharc in wliHt is con- 
quered from the enemy ; or, if his romantic dif- 
pofition tranfiKirt him fo far, as to cxfx'^t little or 
nothing from this, he might however hope, that 
the principals would make it up in dignity and re- 
fjbeA ; and he would furely thmk it inonftrous to 
nnd them intermeddling in his domcilic aflairs, 
prcfcribing what fervjints he fliould keep or dif- 
mifs, prcflirg him perpetually with the moft \m- 
reafonablf; demands, and at every turn threatening 
to brealc tlie alliance if he will not com\i\^. 
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From thefe refleftions upon war in general, I 
defcend to confider thofc wars wherein England 
hath been engaged fince the conquefl. In ^he civil 
wars of the barons, as well as thofe between the 
hoi;r!S of York and Lancafter, great deftru£Hon 
was made of the nobility and gentry ; new families 
raifedy and old ones extingiiiflied ; but the money 
fpent on both fides was employed and circulated at 
home ; no public debts contrafted ; and a very few 
years of peace quickly fet all right again. / 

The like may be affirmed even of that unnaniinil 
rebellion againil K. Charles I. The ufurpers main- 
tained gi*eat armies in conflant pay, had alio^ 
continual war with Spain or Holland ; but mar 
naging it hy their fleets, they increafed very much 
the riches of the kingdom, inflead of exhauftiog 
them. 

Our foreign wars were, generally againft Scotland 
or France ; the firil being in this ifland carried no 
money out of the kingdom, and were feldom of 
long continuance. During our firfi: wars with 
France we poffefled great dominions in that coun- 
try, where we preferved fome footing till the 
reign of Q. Mary ; and although fome of our later 
princes ma3e very chargeable expeditions thithes, 
a fubfidy and two or three fifteenths cleared all the 
debt. Befides, our viftories were then of fome ufc 
as well as gloiy ; for we were fo prudent to fight^ 
and fo happy to conquer, only for our ourfelves.. 

The Dutch wars in the reign of King Charles II. 
although begun and carried on under a very cor- 
rupt adminiftration, and much to the- difhonour 
of the crown, did indeed keep the King needy and 
poor by difcontinuing or difcontenting his parlia- 
ment, when he moft needed their affiftance ; but 
neither left any debt upon the nation,, nor carried 
any money out of it. 

At the revolution a general war broke out in Eu- 
rope, wlierein many pritvcca *^o\tvtd m '^;uxce a- 
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gainft France to check the ambitious defigns of that 
monarch ; and here the Emperor, the Dutch, and 
England were principals. About this time the cuf- 
tom firft began among us of borrowing millions 
upon funds of intereft. It \vas pretended, tl: the 
wftr could not poffibly laft above one or two cam- 
paigns^ and that the debts contrafted might be 
cafily paid in a few years by a gentle tax, without 
burthening the fubje^. But the ti-ue reafon for 
embracing this expedient was the fecurity of a new 
prince not firmly fettled- on the throne. People 
were tempted to lend by great premiums and large 
intcreft ; and it concerned them nearly to prefei-ve 
that government, which they had trufted with their 
money. Th6 pcrfon ♦ faid to have been author of 
fo*deteftablc a projeA, lived to fee fome of its fatal 
confcquences,* whereof his grandchildren will not 
fee an end. And this pernicious counfel clofcd 
very well with tlie pofture of ail^airs at that time : 
fot a fct of upftarts, who had little or no part in 
the revolution^ but valued themfelves upon their 
noiie and pretended zeal when the work was over, 
Were got into credit at coutt, by ithe merit of be- 
coming undeirtakers and proje^ors of loans and 
funds t thefe finding, that the gentlemen of eftates 
were not willing to come into their meafures, fell 
ii|>on thofe new fchemes of raifing money,, in order 
to create a moneyed intercft that might in time vie 
with the landed, and of Which they hoped to be at 
the head. 

The ground of the firft war, for ten yqars after 
the revohtidn^ as to the part wfc had in it, Avas to 
make France acknowledge the late King, and to 
recover Hudfon's bay. But during the whole war 
the fea was almoft entirely neglefted, and the great- 
eft part of Jix millions annually employed to en- 
large the frontier of the Dutch. For the King was 

» 

♦ Dr, l^rnet, Bi/hop of Sarum. 

Q.3 
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a general, but not an admiral ; and although King 
of England, was a native of Holland. 

After ten years fighting to Iktk purpofe, after 
the lofs of above an hundred thoufand men, and a 
debt remaining of twenty millions, we at length 
hearkened to the terms of peace, which was con- 
c hided with great advantages to the empire and 
1 lolland, but none at all to us ; and clogged foon 
after with the famous treaty of fartitiony by which 
Naples, Sicily, and Lorraln were to be added to 
the French dominions ; or if that crown fliould 
think fit to fct afide the treaty, upon the Spani- 
ards refufing to accept it, as they declared they, 
would to the feveral parties at the very time of 
tranfafting it, then the French would have pretcn- 
fions to the whole monarchy. And fo it proved in 
the event ; for the late King of Spain, reckoning 
it an indignity to have his territ6ries cantoned ont 
into parcels by other princes during his own lifcf 
and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeadi 
the monarchy entire to a younger fon of France ; 
and this prince was acknowledged for King of Spain 
both by us and Holland, 

It muft be granted, that the counfels of entering 
into this war were violently oppofed by the church- 
party , who firjH: advifed the late King to acknow- 
ledge the Duke of Anjou ; and particularly it is 
afiirmed, that a certain great per fon *, who was 
then in the church-intereft, told the King in No- 
vember 1 70 1, that fince his Majefty was determin- 
ed to engage ip a war fo contrary to his private o- 
pinion, he could ferve him no longer, and accord- 
ingly gave up his employment ; although he hap- 
pened afterwards to change his mind, when he was 
to be at the head of the ti-ealiiry, and have the folc 
management of afiairs at home, while thofe abroad 

* £arl of Godclphiq^ 
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were to be in the hands of one * whofe advantage 
by all forts of ties he was engaged to promote. 

The declarations of war againft France and Spain, 
made by us and Holland, are dated widiin a few 
days of each other. In that publiihed by the States 
thty fay \crj truly, that " they are ncareft and 
" moft expofed to the fire ; that they are blocked 
** up on all fides, and actually attacked by the 
^^ Kings of France and Spain ; that their declara-* 
** tion is the effedt of an urging and preffing ne- 
*' ceffity :" with other expreffions to the fame pur- 
pofe. They " defii-^ the affiftance of all kings 
•* aod princes," &c. The grounds of their quar-' 
rel with France arc ftich as only aftcft themfelves, 
or at Icaft more immediately than any other prince 
or ftate ; fuch as, ** the French refufing to grant 
** the tariff promifed by the treaty of Ryfwick 7 
** the loading the Dutch inhabitants fettled in 
*' France with cxceffive duties, contrary to the 
" faid treaty ; the violation of the partitiGn-treaty 
" by the French accepting the King of Spain's will, 
** and threatening the States if they would not 
** comply ; the feizing the Spanifli Netherlands by 
•* the French troops, and turning out the Dutch, 
*^ who, by permiffion of the late King of Spain, 
** were in garrifon there, by which means that re- 
" public was deprived of her barrier, contrary to 
** the treaty of partition, where it was particularly 
** ftipulated, that the Spanifh Netherlands fhould 
" be left to the Archduke." They alledged, that 
** the French king governed Flanders as. his own, 
** although under the name of his grandfon, and 
" fent great numbers of troops thither to fright 
•* them I ; that he had fcized the city and citadel 
^' of Liege ; had poflefled himfelf of fcveral places 

* Duke of Marlborough. 

f This the author of John Bull calls, *< frijhting the cUVVtt^^ 
" out of their bread and hutter/' jjjV 
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••^ in the archbifhcpric of Cologne, and maintained 
** troops in the county of Wolfenbuttel, in order 
*• to block up the Dutch on all fides : and caufed 
•* his refident to give in a memorial, wherein he 
** threatened the States to aft againft theini if they 
•* refufed complying with' the contents of thatinc-^ 
•' morial.V 

The Queen's declaration of war U grotittd6d up- 
on the grand alliance^ as this was upon the unjuft 
ufurpations and ipcroachments of the French king; . 
whereof the inllances produced are, ** his keeping r^^ 
♦* in pofieffion a great part of the SpaiviOi domi- 
•* nions^ feizing Milan and the Spanim Low-Coun- 
'* tries, making himfelf mafter of Cadiz, &c.; 
♦* and iaftead of giving fatisfaftion in thefe points, 
•* his putting an indignity and afitont on her Ma- 
•• jefty and kingdoms, by declaring the pretended 
*^ Prince of Wales King of England,*? &c. Which 
laft was the only perfonal quarrel we had in the* 
war ; and even this was pofitively denied by France, 
that King being willing to acknowledge her Ma- 
jefty. 

I think it plainly appears by both declarations, 
that England ought no more to have been a princi- 
pal in this war than Pruffia, or any other power, 
who came afterwards into that alliance ; Holland 
was firft in danger, the French troops being at that 
time juft at the gates of Nimeguen. But the com- 
plaints made in our declaration do all, except the 
laft, as much or more concern almoft every prince 
in Europe. 

For, among the feveral parties who came firft or 
laft into this confederacy, there were few but who 
m proportion had more to get or to lofe, to hope 
or to fear, from the good or ill fuccefs of this war 
than we. The Dutch took up arms to defend 
themfelves from immediate ruin ; and by a fuccefs- 
ful war, they propofed to have a larger extent of 
atiy, and a better £voiv.ucr 2L%'^\ii& Ytance. The 
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Emperor hoped to recover the monarchy of Spain, 
or fome part of it, for his younger fon, chiefly at 
the expence of us and Holland. The King of Por- 
tugal had received intcHigence, that Philip defign" 
«d to renew the old pretenfions of Spain upon that 
kingdom, which is furrounded by the other on all 
fides,, except tovirards the fea ; and could therefore 
©nly be defended by maritime fonvets. This, with 
the advantageous terms offered by King Charles, 
as well as by us, prevailed with that prince to enter 
into the alliance. The Duke of Savoy's tempta- 
tions and fears were yet greater : the main cbai*ge 
x>i the war on that fide was to be fupplicd by Eng.- 
land, and the profit to redound to him. In cafe 
Milan fhould be conquered, it was ftipulated, that 
lia Highnefs fhould have the duchy of Montferrat 
belonging to the Duke of Montua, the provinces 
of Alexandria, and Valencia, and Lomellino, with 
other lands between the Po and the Tanaro, togc* 
ther with Vigevenafco, or in lieu of it an equiva- 
lent out of the province of Novara, adjoining to 
his own ftate ^ bcfidcs, whatever elfe coufd be ta^. 
kep from France on that. fide by the confederate 
forces. Then he was in terrible apprehcnfions of 
being furrounded by France,, who had {o many 
troops in the Milanefe, and might have eafily fwal- 
lowed up his whole duchy. 

The refi: of the allies came in purely for fubfi- 
dies, whereof they funk confiderable fums into 
their own coffers, and refufed to fend their con- 
tingent tathe Emperor, alledging their U'oops were 
already hired by England and Holland. 

Some time after the Duke of Anjou's fucceed- 
ing to the monarchy of Spain, in breach of the 
/»<xr//Vw/?- treaty, the queftion here in England was, 
whether the peace fliould be continued, or a new 
war begun ? Thofe who were for the former, al- 
Icdged the debts and difliculties we laboured under ; 
that both we and the Dutch had already ^lcVyvov?- 
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ledged Philip for King of Spain ; that the inclina- 
tions of the Spaniards to the houfe of Auftria, and 
their averfion from that of Bourbon, were not fo* 
fiirely to be reckoned upon as fome would pretend^- 
that we thought it a piece of infolence as well as 
ihjufticc in the French to dfier putting a king upon 
us, and the Spaniards would, conceive we. had ay- 
Kttle reafon to force one upon them : That it was- 
true, the nature and genius of thoie two people ' 
differed very much, and ib would probably cond- 
iMie to do, as well under a king of French blood 2B* 
one of Auftrian ; but that if we fhould. engage in &<• 
war for dethroning the Duke of Anjou, we fiiould^ 
certainly effeA n^hat, by the progrefs-and operations 
^f it, we endeavoured to prevent ; I mean an 
union of intereft and affections between the two 
nations { for the Spaniards muft of neceffity call 'm^ 
French troops to their affiftance ; this would in>- 
troduce French couniellors into King Philip's 
court, and. this, by degrees would hubiftuate and'^ 
reconcile the two nations : That to afiift King 
Charles by Englifh and Dutch forces would render 
him odious to his new fubjeAs^ who have n()»- 
thing in fo great abomination as thofe whom they-' 
hold for heretics ; that the French would by this- 
means become mafters of the treafures in the Spa*- 
nifli Weft-Indies ; that in the laft^war^ when Spain,, 
Cologne, and'Bavaria were in our alliance, . and by-* 
a modeft computation brought fixty thoufand men - 
into the field againft the common enemy ; wheA* 
Flanders, the feat of war, was on our fide, and his 
Majefty, a prince of great valour and conduA, at 
tbe head of the whole confederate army ; yet- 
we had no reafon to boaft of our fucccfs ; how 
then ihould we be able to oppofe France with thofe 
powers againft us, which would carry fixty thou- 
find men from us to the enemy ; and fo make tis 
iipoathe balaiace weaker byoae hundred and twen- 
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thoufand men at the beginning of this wac, than 
chat in 1688 ? 

On the. other fide, thofe whofe opinion, or fbme 
vate motives, inclined them to give their advice 
' entering into a new war, alledged how danger- 
I it would be for England that FhUip ihould be 
ig of. Spain ; that we could have no iecurity for 
r trade while that kingdom Avac fubjeA to a 
nee of the Bourbon family, npr any hopes of 
^ferving the balance of Europe, becaufe the 
indfather would in effeA be king, while his 
indfon had but the title, and thereby have a 
ter opportunity than ever of purfuing his defign 
' univerfal monarchy. Thefe and the like argu- 
nts prevailed ; and fo without o£ferii]g at any 
ler remedy, without taking time to eoniider the 
ifequences, or to refleA on our own condition, 
hafiily engaged in a ^ar, ^hich hath coft us 
ty milUons ; and after repeated, as -well as un- 
ie£ledj fuccefs in arms, hath put us and our =po» 
:ity in a worfe condition^ not only than any of 
: allies, but even our conquered enemies them< 
res. 

rhe part we have aAed in the conduct of ^his 
olc war, with reference to our allies abroad, and 
a prevailing faction at home, is what I ihall now 
ticularly examine ; where, I prefume, it will 
lear, by plain matters of faA, that no nation was 
r fo long or fo fcandaloufly abufed by the folly, 
y temerity, the corruption, and the ambition 
its domeftic enemies ; or treated with fo much 
3lence, injuflice, and ingratitude by its foreign 
;nds. 

This w^ill be manifeft by proving the three fol- 
ding points. ' 

Firfi, That, againft all manner of prudence or 
nmon reafon, we engaged in this war as prin- 
als, when we ought to have afted only as auid- 
:ies. 

Sccwd\3> 
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Seccndy, That wc fpent all our vigour in pur- 
fuing that part of the war, which could leaft an- 
fwer the end wc propofed by beginning it ; and 
made no eflforts at all, where we could have moft 
weakened the common enemy, and at the fame time 
enriched ourfclves. 

Lqftfy, That we fuflFered each of our allies to 
break every article in thofe treaties and agreements 
by which they were bound, and to lay the burden 
upon us. 

Upon the firft of thefe points, that w^ onght 
to have entered into this war only as auxiliaries, 
let any man refledl upon our condition at thai 
time : Jufl come out of the moft tedious, expcn- 
five, and unfuccefeful wkr that ever England had 
been engaged in ♦ ; finking under heavy debts of a 
nature and degree never heard of by us or our an- 
ceftors ; tlie bulk of the gentry and pe6ple heartily 
tired of the war, and glad of a peace, although 
it brought no other advantage but itfelf ; no fud- 
den prefpeft of leffening our taxes, which were 
grown as neceflary to pay our debts as to raife ar- 
mies ; a fort of artificial wealth of funds and 
flocks in the hands of thofe who, for ten years be- 
fore, had been plundering the public ; many cor- 
ruptions in every branch of our government that 
needed reformation. Under thefe difficulties, frond 
which twenty years peace, and the wifeft manage- 
ment, could hardly recover us, we declared war 
againft France, fortified by the acceffion and alt 
liance of thofe powers I mentioned before, and 
which, in the former war, had been parties in 
cur confederacy. It is very obvious, what a change 
muft be made in the balance by fuch weights taken 
out of our fcale and put into theirs ; fince it v^^s 
manifeft by ten years experience, that France, with- 

• 1 was th« lean, being juft come out of a fit of fickncfs. J^ 

cut 
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cut thole additions of ftrength, was able to main-i 
tain itfelf againft us. So that human probabilty ran 
with mighty odds on the other fide ; and in this 
caie nothing under the moft extreme necefhty 
fliould force any ftate to engage in a war. We had 
aheady acknowledged Philip for King of Spain ;. 
neither does the Queen's declaration of war take 
notice of the Duke of Anjou's fucceflion to that 
monarchy as a fubjc£t of quaxxel, but the French 
King's governing it as if it were his own ; his feizr 
ing wadiZy Milan, and the SpaniQi I^ow Countries, 
with the dignity of proclaiming the pretender. In 
all which we charge that prince with nothinf^ di- 
reftly relating to us, excepting the lalt : And ihisf 
although indeed a great affront, might eafily have 
been redrefled without a war ; for the French 
court declared they did not acknowledge tlie pre- 
tender, but only gave him the tide of King, which 
was allowed to Augiiftus by. his enemy of Sweden, 
who had driven liim out of Poland, and forced 
him to acknowledge Staniflaus. 

It is true indeed, the danger of the Dutch, by fo 
ill a neighbourhood in Flanders, might affedt us 
very much in the confequences of it ; and the lofs 
of Spain to the houfe of Aufhria, if it ihould be 
governed by French influence and French politics, 
might in time be very pernicious to our ti-adc. It 
would therefore have been pmdent, as well as ge- 
nerous and charitable, to. help our neighbour ; and 
fo we might have done without injuring ourfelves ; 
for, by an old treaty with Holland we were bound 
to affiit that republic with ten thoufajid men, when- 
ever they were attacked by the French ; whofe 
troops, upon the King of Spain's death, taking 
pofleffion of Flanders in right of Philip, and fe- 
curing the Dutch ganifons till they would acknow- 
ledge him, the States-General, by memorials^ from 
their envoy here, demanded only the ten thoufand 
men we were obliged to give them by \irx\iie oi x^'ax 
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ireaty. And I make no doubt, but the Dutch 
vrould have exerted themfelves fo vigorouily, as to 
be able with that affiftance alone to defend 
their frontiers ; or, if they had been forced to 
a peaces the Spaniards, who abhor difmembering 
their monarchy, would never have fuffercd 
the French to pofiefs themfelvcs of Flanders. 
At that time they had none of thofe endear*^ 
menrs to each other, : which this war hath 
created ; And whate\'er hatred and jealoufy were 
natural between the two nations would then have 
appeared. So that there was no fort of neceffity 
for us to proceed farther, although we had been 
in a better condition. .But our politicians at that 
time had other views ; and a new war mufl be un- 
dertaken upon the advice of thofe, who with their 
partiians and adherents, were to be the fole gaineis 
by it. A grand alliance was therefore made between 
the Emperor, England, and the States-General; 
by which, if the injuries complained of from 
France were not remedied in two months, the par- 
ties concerned were obliged mutually: to affiftJeach 
other %vith their whole. Jlrength. 

Thus we became parties in a war in conjun^on 
with two allies, whofe.fhare in the quarrel was be- 
yond all proportion greater than ours. However, 
I can fee no reafon from the v/ords of the grand 
alliance, by which we were obliged to make thofe 
prodigious expences we have fince been at. By 
what I have always heard and.read, I take thetuAflAr 
Jlrength of a nation^ as underftood in that treaty, to 
be the utmoft that a prince can raife annually from 
his fubjefts. If he be forced to mortgage and bor- 
row, whether at home or abroad, it is not, pro- 
perly fpeaking, his ovinftrengthy or that of the na- 
tion, but the entire fubftance of particular perfons, 
which not being able to raife out of the annual in- 
come of his kingdom, he takes upon fecurity, and 

can 
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can only pay the intereft. And, by this method » 
one part of the nation is pawned to the other, \viih 
Larcily a poflibility left or being ever redeemed. 

Surely it would have been enough for u^. to have 
fufpended the payment of our debts contraiitd in 
the former war ; and to have continued cur land 
and malt- tax> with thofe others, v/hich have fincx; 
been mortgaged,; thefe,with fome additions, would 
have made up- foch a fum, as with prudent ma- 
x^agementj might, I fuppofe, have maintained an 
hundred thou(and men by fea and land ; a reafon* 
able quota in all confciencc for that ally, who ap' 
prehended lead danger, and expe£led Icaft advan* 
tage. Nor oan wc imagine, that either of the con- 
federates, when the war began , would have been 
fo unreafonable as to rcfufe joining with us upon 
fuch a foot, and expeft that wc fliould every year 
go between three and four millions in debt (which 
hath been our cafe), becaufc the French could 
hardly have contrived any offers of a peace fo ruin* 
ous to US as fuch.a war.. Fofterity will be at a loft 
to conceive, what kind of fpirit could poflefs their 
anceftors, who, after ten years fuffering by the 
unexampled politics of a nation maintaining a war 
by annually pawning itftlf ; and during a fhort 
peace, while they were looking back with 
horror on the heavy loads of debts they had 
contraAed, univerfaliy condemning thofe per- 
nicioua counfel& which had occalioned them; 
racking their inventions for fome remedies cr 
expedients to mend their fhattered condition; 
I iay, that thefe very people, without giving them- 
felves time to breathe, ihould again enter into a 
more dangerous, chargeable, and cxpenfive war 
for the fame or perhaps a greater period of timc^ 
and without any apparent ncceflity. It is obvious 
in a private fortune, that whoever annually i-un? 
out, and continuss the fame expenccs, muft ever^ 
year mortgage a greater quantity o£ \^ud \\vasv V^ 
R 2 ^\^ 
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did before ; and as the debt doubles and tretfcf 
upon him, fo doth his ioabiHty to pay.it* By die 
fame proportion we have fufiered twice as much bjr 
this laft ten years war, as we did l^ the former^ 
and if ic were poffible to continue it five years 
longer at the fame rate, it would be as great a bur* 
den as the whole twenty. This comp^station bciog 
fo eafy and trivial as it is almbft a Oiame Co isen* 
tion it ; pofterity would think, diat tkofe vAlo flrft 
ftdviied the war wanted cither the teak or the ho* 
nefty to confider it. 

And as we have wafted our firength and vital 
fubftance in this profiife manner/ fb we have 
ihamefuUy mifapplied it to ends at leaft very diflfe- 
rcnt from thofe for which we undertook the war, 
and often to effeft others which after a peace we 
may feverely repent. This is the fecond ardtk ( 
propofed to examine. 

We have now for ten years together turned the 
whole force and expence of the war where the eac-^ 
toy was beft able to hold us at a bay \ wh»e we 
could propofe no manner of advantage to our* 
felves ; where it was highly impolitic to enlarge our 
conqueft; utterly negleAing that part, wiiick 
would have faved and gained us many miUionSi 
which the perpetual maxims of our govermnent 
teach us to purfue; which would have fboaeft 
weakened the enemy, and muft either have pro- 
moted a fpeedy peace, or enabled us to continue 
the war. 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, ciyup 
our conftant fuccefs at a moft prodigious ratc> and 
reckon it infinitely greater than in all human pro- 
bability we had reafon to hope. Ten glorions 
campaigns are paffed, and now at laft, like tbc 
fick man, we are juft expiring with all forts of 
good fymptoms. Did the advifers of this war fop* 
pofe it would continue ten years witliout expefl©! 
die fuccefs we have had ; and yet at the feme time 
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determine, that France muft be reduced, and Spain 
Tubdued, by employing our whole ftrcngth upon 
Inlanders ? Did they believe, the laft war left us 
in a condition to furnifh fuch vaft fuppUes for {o. 
long a period without mvolving us. and our po/le- 
uty in inextricable debts ? If, after fuch miraculous 
doings we are not yet in a condition of bringing^ 
France to our terms, nor can tell when we Ihall 
be fo, although we fhould proceed without any re- 
■verfc of fortune ; what could we look for in the 
ordinary courfe of things, but a Flandtrs war of 
at leafi twenty vcars longer ? Do they indeed diink, 
a town taken for the Dutch is a fufficient recoro- 
penie to us for iix millions of money ; which is of 
ib little coniequence to determine the war, that the 
French may yet hold out a dozen years more^ ani. 
^ord a town e^ery campaign at the fame price ? 

I fay not this by any means to detraft from the 

army^ or its leaders. Getting into the enemy.V 

lines, paiSing rivers, and taking towns, may be acr- 

tions attended with many glorious circumftances : 

bat when all this brings no real folid advantage to 

us ; when it hath no other end than to enlarge the 

territ<n:ies of the Dutch, aiidr . increafe the £une 

and wealth of our genersd;. I conclude, however it 

comes about, that, things are. not as they diould 

be ; and that furely our forces and money, might 

be better employed, both towards reducing our e- 

ziemy, and working out fome benefit toourielves^ 

But the cafe is ftlll much harder ; we are dcftroy- 

ing many thoufand lives^ exhaufting our fubftaoce, 

not fbf our own intereft^. which wo[uld be but cpmr 

mon prudence ; not for a thing indifierent, whic^ 

>!rould be fufficient foHy ; but perhaps rto our owfl[ 

^ deftruAion, which is perfeft madnefs. We may 

^ live to feel the effefts of our own valour more fen^ 

A fibly, than all the confequences we imagine from 

^ the dominions of Spain in the Duke of A.t\ys\x, 

^. ^c have conquered a noble, territory fortiie ft.^\«&* 

tj ^ R a ^^"^^^^^ 
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%at mil maintsun fufficient troops to defend itielf ^ 
and feed many hundred thoufand inhabitants; 
where all our encouragement will be gi^en to intro- 
duce and improve manufaAures, which was the only 
advantage they wanted ; and which, added to their 
ikilly induftry, and parfimony, will enable them to 
underfell us in every market of the world. 

Our fupply of forty thoufand men according to 
the firft ftipulation, added to the quotas of the 
Emperor and Holland, which they were obliged to 
furnifh, would have made an army of near two 
hundred thoufand, exclufive of garrifons, enough 
ro withftand all the power that France could briM 
Againfl it ; and we might have employed the reft 
much better both for the common caufe and our 
own advantage. ' 

The war in Spain muft be imputed to the credu- 
fity of our miniftersy who iufiered themfelves to be 
penuaded by the Imperial court, that;the Spaniards 
were fo violently affected to the houfe of Auftria, 
as upon the firft appearance there ^th a few troops 
under the Archduke, the whole kingdom would 
immediately revolt, 'jtlus we tried ; andfound the 
En^peror to have deceived eidter us or himftlf. 
Yet there we drove on the war at a prodigious dif- 
advantage with great expence; and, by a moft 
corrupt management, the only general *, who, by 
a cdurfe of conduA and fortune almoft miraculous^ 
had nearly put us into pofleffion of that kingdomi 
was left wholly uniupported, expofed to the envy 
€»f hb rivals, difappointed l^ the -caprices of a 
yonog unexperienced prince, under the guidance 
^ a rapacious German miniftry, and at laft called 
home in difcontent. By which our armies, both 
in S|iain and Portugal, were made a facrificc to a- 
Tarice^ ill conduct, or treachery. 

In common prudence we fhoiild either have 

^^ 7&e JEaxi of FctcrboTOv^ 
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puflied that war with the utmoft vigour in fo for« 
tunate a junAure, efpccially fince the gaining that 
kingdom, was the great point for which we pretend* 
ed to continue the war; or at leaft when we had 
found, or /ff^ that deiign ixnpraAicable, wefliould 
not have gone on in fo expenfive a management o£ 
it ; but have kept our troops on the defenfive in Ca« 
talonia, and puriued fome other ^'ay more efieAuai 
for diftreiEng the common enemy and advantaging 
ourfdvesv 

And what a noble field of honour and profit had 
we before us wherein to employ the beu of our 
ftrengthf which, againft all maxims of Britiih po- 
licy » we fufilered to lie wholly neglected! I have 
ibmetimes wondered how it came to pafs, that the 
ftyle oi maritime powers, by which our allies in a 
Ibrt of contemptuous manner uiually couple us 
with the Dutch, did never put us in mind of the 
iea ; and while fome politicians were fliewing us 
the way to Spain by Flanders, others to Savoy or 
Naples, that the Weft Indies (hould never come 
into th^ir heads. "With half the charge we have 
been at, we might have maintained our original 
quota of forty dioufand men in Flanders, and at 
the fame time by our fleets and naval forces have 
fo diibefled the Spaniards in the north and fouth 
feas of America^ as to prevent any returns of mo« 
ney from thence except in our own bottoms. This 
is what beft became us to do as a maritime power ; 
this, with any common degree of fuccefs^ wOuId 
foon have compelled France to the neceflEiises of a 
peace, and Spain to acknowledge the Archduke; 
But while we for ten yeArs have been fquandering 
away our money upon the continent, France hath 
been wifely ingroffing all the trade of Peru, going 
direftly with dicir (hips to Jjima and other ports, 
and there receiving ingots of gold and filver for 
French goods of little value ; which, befidcs the. 
mighty advimtage to their naiioa at pxtScox, uo^ 
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divert the channel of that trade for the future, (o 
beneficial to uSj who ufed to. receive annually fuch 
vaft fums at Cadiz for our goods fcnt thence 
to the Spanifh Weft Indies, All this we tamely 
faw and fuffered without the leaft attempt to hin- 
der it ; except what was performed by fome private 
men at Briftol, who, inflamed by a true fpirit of 
courage and induftry^ did» about three years agO|i 
with a few veiTels, fitted out at their own charge, 
make a moft fuccefsfiil voyage into thofe parts;* 
took one of the Aqnapulco (hips, very narrovly 
snifled die other, and are lately returned laden with- 
xmenvied wealth, to iliew us what might have been 
done with the like management by a public under- 
takings At leaft we might eafily have prevented- 
thofe great returns of money to France and Spain, 
although we could not have t^en it purfelves^ 
And if it be true, as the advocates for war would 
have it^ that the French- ai^e now fo impoveriihedr 
in what condition muft they have been if tha( 
iflue of wealth had been flopped ? 

But great events often turn upon very fmall cir- 
cumftancesr It was the kingdom's misfortune^ 
that the fea was riot the Duke of MarlborougR's e- 
lement ; otherwife the whole force of the var 
would infallibly have been beftx)wed there, infinite* 
ly to the advantage of his country, which would 
then have gone hand in hand with his own. But 
it is very truly objedted, that if we alone had made 
fuch an attempt as this, Holland would have been 
jealous ; or if we had done it in conjundion with 
Holland, the houfe of Auftria would have been 
difcontented. This hath been the ftyle of late 
years ; which whoever introduced among us, they 
have taught our allies to fpeak after them. Other- 
wife it could hardly enter into any imagination, 
that while we are confederates in a war with thofe 
who are to have the whole profit, and who leave a 
double fhare of the burden upon us, we dare not 

thin^ 
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think of any defign (although againft the common 
enemy) where there is the leafl pro^& of doing 
good to our own country, for fear of giving urn* 
brage and offence to our allics> while we arc min- 
ing ourfelves to conquer provinces and kingdoms 
for them. I therefore confefs with fhame, that 
this objection is true s for it is very well known, 
that while the defign ^f Mr. Hill's expedition * k* 
mained a fccret, it was fufpe£led in Holland and 
Germany to be intended agaiaft Peru; whereupon 
the Dutch made every where their public com* 
plaints ; and the miniflers at Vienna talked of it 
as an infdence in thg ^an to attempt fuch an wider^ 
faking %• which although it has- fafled, partly by the 
accidents of a ftorm, and partly by the ftubbom- 
nefi or treachery of fome in that colony, for whofe 
relief, and at whofe intreaty, it wtu in fome mea« 
fure defigned, is no objection at all to an enter* 
prize fo well concerted, and with luch fair proba- 
biUty of fuccefs. 

It wasfomethingfingular thatthe States (hould 
exprefs their uneafinefs, when thev thought we in- 
tended to make fome attempt in the Spaniih Weft 
Indies ; becaufe it is agreed between us, that what* 
ever b conquered there by us or them ihall belong 
to the conqueror ; which is the only article that I 
can can to mind in all our treaties or ftipulations 
with any view of intereft to this kingdom ; and fot 
that very reafon, I fuppoie, among others, hath 
been altogether negleAed. Let thofe who thmk 
this too fevere a refle£tion, examine the whok ma- 
nagement of the prefent war by iea and land^ with 
all our alliances, treaties, ftipuladons, and con* 
ventionsi and- confider whether the wholie doth not 
look, as if fome particular care and induftry had 

f The expedition in 171 1, wherein Sir Hbrenden Walker cea* 
minded the Heer, and Mr. Hill the landt forces for the redo^oo of. 
Quebec and Canadj, and regaining the KewfoundUnd ECUkti^ 
.\Llch the Fienck hid taken from us, '^ 
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been ufed to prevent any benefit or advantage tli^t 
might poffibly accrue to Britain ?. 

This kind of treatmcntv from ohf two principal 
allies hath tanght.the fame dialedl to all the red; 
ft) that there is- not a petty prince whom we half 
maintain by fubfidies and penfions, who is not rea« 
(ly upon every occaiion to threaten 119, that hewiS 
recall his troops (although they muft rob or ftarvs 
at home) if we r«fufe to- comply with, him in any 
licmand, however unreafonable. 

Upon the third head>Iihall produce fomeinftan' 
ces to fhew> how tamely* we have fuffered each of 
our allies to in&inge every article in thofe treaties 
and ftipulationSy by which they were, bound ; and 
to lay the load upon us% 

But before I- enter upon ^thisy \^ich is a largQ 
fubje^l, I (hall .take leave to offer a few remarks 
on certain articles'in three of our. treaties ; which 
may let us perceive how much thofe miniftcrs va- 
lued or underftood the true intereft^, fafety^ or ho- 
noiu" of their country. 

We have made two alliances with Portugal, an 
oSenfive and a defenfive ; the firfl is to remain in 
force only during the prefentwar; the fecond to 
be perpetual.. In the offenfive alliance^., the Empc-r 
ror, England^ and HoUand, are parties with Por- 
tugal; in the defcnfive, only, we and the States. 

Upon the iSrfl; article of the offenfive alliance it 
is to be obfervedy that although the grand alliance, 
as I have already faid, allows England and Holland 
to pofiefs.for. their own whatever each of them {hall 
conquer in the Spanifli- Weft Indies ; yet there ve 
are quite cutout by confenting, that the Archduke 
ihall poflefs the dominions of Spam in. as full 2 
manner as^ tlieir late K. Charles. And what is 
more remarkable, we broke this very article in fc- 
vour of Portugal by fubfequent ftipulation?* ; where 
we agree that K Charles fliall deliver up Pl/lrama- 
dura, Vigo,- and fome other places to tlie Poitu- 

gucii 
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;giiefe, as foon as wc can conquer them from the 
enemy. They who are guilty of fo much folly 
and contradidHon, know beft whether it proceeded 
frcmi corruption or ihipidity. 

By two other articles (befides the honour of be- 
ing convoys and guards in ordinary to the Portu- 
guefc fhips and coafts), we are to guefs the enemy's 

.thoughts, and to take the King of PortugaPsword 

• whenever he hath a fancy that he fhall be invaded. 
We are llfo to fumifli him with a ftrength fuperior 
to what ttie enemy* intends to invade any of his do- 
minions with, let that be what it will. And until 
we know what the enemy's forces are, his Portu- 
guefe Majelty is fole judge what ftrength is fupe- 
rior, and what will be able to prevent an invalion ; 
and may fend our fleets whenever he pleafes upon 
his errands Ho fome of the farther parts of the 
world, ©r keep them attending upon his own coafls 

. till he think fit to difmifs them. Thefe fleets muft 
Kkewife be fubjeft in all things, not only to the 
King, but to his viceroys, admirals, and governors 
in any of his foreign dominions, when he is in an 
humourto apprehend an invaflon ; which, I believe, 

- is an. indignity that was never offered before, except 
to a conquered nation. 

In the defenfive alliance with that crown, which 
is to remain perpetual, and where- only England 
and Holland are parties with them, the fame care 
in almofl: the fame words is taken for our fleet to 
attend their coafts and foreign dominions, and to 
be under the fame obedience. We and the States 
are likewife to fiirnifh them with twelve thoufand 
menllt our own charge, which we are conftanily to 
Yeciiiit ; and thefe are to be fubjeft to the Portu- 
guefe generals. 

In the ofFenfive alliance we took no care of hav- 
ing the afliftance of Portugal, whenever V' »'ftiouId 

"be invaded ; but in this it feems we are wifer \ io^ 
that King is obliged to make war on Ttm\c^ « 
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Spain, whenever we or Holland are invaded by ei- 
ther ; but before this we are to fupply them with 
the fame forces both by fea and land, as if he were 
invaded himfelf . And this muft needs be a very 
prudent and fafe courfe for a maritime power to take 
upon a fudden invafion ; by which, inftead of ma-' 
king ufe of our fleets and arms for our own dc* 
fence, we muft fend them abroad for the defence 
of Portugal. 

By the thirteenth article we are told what this af- 
fiftance is which the Portuguefe are to give us, and 
upon what conditions. They arc to fumifh ten 
men of war ; and when England and Holland fhali 
be invaded by France and Spain together, or by 
Spiia alone, in cither of thcfe cafes thofe ten Por- 
tuguefe men of war are to ferve only upon their 
own coafts ; where no doubt they will be of mighty 
ufe to their allies, and terror to the enemy. 

How tlie Dutch were drawn to have a part in ci- 
ther of thefe two alliances, is not very material to 
inquire, fincc they have been fo wife as never to 
obfervc them ; and, I fuppofe, never intended it ; 
but refolved, as they have fince done, to fliift the 
load upon us. 

Let any man read thefe two treaties from the be- 
ginning to the end, he will imagine that the King 
of Portugal and his minifters fat down and made 
them by themfelves, and then fent tlxem to their 
allies to fign ; the whole fpirit and tenor of them 
quite dirough running only upon this iingle point, 
what we and Holland are to do for Portugal, with- 
out any mention of an equivalent, except thofe ten 
fhips, which, at the time when we have greatcft 
need of their affiftance, are obliged to attend upon 
their own coafts. 

The barrier-treaty between Great Britain and 
Holland was concluded at the Hague, on the ^pth 
of October in tlie year 1709. In this treaty nei- 
ther her Majefty nor her kingdoms have any inter- 

cft 
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eft or concern, farther than what is mentioned in 
the (econd and the twentieth articles : by the for- 
mer the States are to affift the Queen in defending 
the aft of fucceffion ; and by the other, not to treat 
of a peace, till Frante hath acknowledged the 
Queen and the fucceffion of Hanover, and pro- 
Aifed to remove the pretender out of that king's 
dominions. 

As to the firft of thefe, it is certainly for the 
hfctj and intereft of the States-General, that the 
Protcftant fucceffion fhould be prefei^ved in Eng- 
land ; becaufc iuch a Popijh prince as we appre- 
hended, would infallibly join with France in the 
ruin of that republic. And the Dutch are as much 
bound to fupport our fucceffion, as they are tied 
to any part of a treaty or league offenlive and de- 
fenfive againfl a common enemy, without any fe- 
parate benefit upon that conjQderation. Her Maje- 
fty is in the full peaceable pofleffion of her king- 
doms, and of the hearts of her people ; among 
whom hardly one in five thoufand are in the pre- 
tender's intereft. And whether the afliftance of 
die Dutch, to preferve a right fo well eftablifhed, 
be an equivalent to thofe many unreafonable exor- 
bitant articles in the reft of the treaty, let the 
world judge. What an impreffion of our fettle- 
ment muft it give abroad, to fee our minifters of- 
fering fuch conditions to the Dutch to prevail on 
them to be guarantees of our afts of parliament ! 
neither perhaps is it right, in point of policy or 
good fenfe, that a foreign power fhould be called 
in to confirm our fucceffion by way of guarantee, 
but only to acknowledge it ; otherwife we put it 
out of the power of Our own legiflaturc to change 
our fucceffion without the confent of that prince or 
ftate who is guarantee, how much foever the nc- 
ceffities of the kingdom tttay require it. 

As to the bthcr article, it is a natural co\x<it- 
quence that muit attend any treaty of/j^e^^C've ca$Sk 

Vol. II S toaiBii 
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make with France ; being only the acknowledge- 
xnent of her Majefly as Qu[ een of her own domi- 
nions, and the rieht of fucceffion by bur own lav9r , 
which no foreign power hath Any pretence to dif- 
pute. 

However, in order to deferve thefe mighty ad- 
vantages from the States, the reft of the treaty is 
wholly taken up in directing what we are to do for 
them. 

By the grand alliance, which was the foundation 
of the ptefent war, the Spaniih Low Countries 
were to be recovered and delivered to the King of 
Spain ; but by this treaty, that prince is to pedcfi 
nothing in Flanders during the war ; and sifter a 
peace the States are to have the military command 
of about twenty towns,, with their dependendesp 
and four hundred thoufand crowns a year firom 
the King of .^pain to maintain their garrifons. By 
which means tliey will have the command of aU 
Flanders, from Newport on the fea, to Namur on 
the Maefe, and be entirely mafters of the Pais de 
Waas, the richcft part of thofe provinces. F^l^ 
ther, they have liberty to garrifon any^ , place they 
fliall think fit in the Spanifh Low Countries, wheiip 
ever there is an appearance of war ; and confe* 
quently to put garrifons into Oftend, or where dfe 
they pleafe, upon a rupture with England. 

By thb treaty likewife the Dutch will in effe&be 
entire mafters of all the Low Countries ; may im* 
pofe duties, reftriAions in commerce, and prohi- 
bitions at their pleafure; and in that fertile conn* 
try may fet up all forts of manufia£hires, partico- 
larly the woollen, by inviting the fiifobliged mami- 
£a£hirers in Ireland, and the French refugees, who 
are fcattered all over Germany. And as this ma- 
nufafhire increafeth abroad, the clothing-people of 
England will be neceffitated for. want of employ- 
ment to follow ; and in few years, by help of the 
low ijntereft of money in Holland^ Flanders may 

recover 
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Kcover that beoeiicial trade which we got from 
diem. Tlie landed men of England will then be 
forced to re*eftablifh the ftaples of wool abroad ; 
■ad the Dutch, inftead of being only the carriers, 
•rMi become the original pofleilbrs of thofe commo- 
ikies, with idiich the greateft part of the trade is 
P0W carried on. ^ nd as they increafe their trade, 
k is obrioiis.they will enlarge their ftrength at fea, 
■wi that ours muft kflen in proportion. 

AU the ports ia Plaaders^re to be fubjeft; to the 
fkm duciea-; that the Diitch Ihall lay upon the 
Scheld, which is to be clofed on the fide of the 
Bcates: thus all other nations are In effeA fhut out 
from trading with Flanders. Tet in the very fame 
irticlc it is faid, that '* the States ihall be favoured 
'* in all -the S^niih' dominions as much as Great 
•* Britain, or as the people moft favoured." We 
hxvc con^jiiered Flanders for them, and are in a 
iporie condition as to- our trade there, than before 
tlic war began. We have been the great fupport 
of the King. of Spain, to whom the Dutch havp 
baldly contributed 'any thing at aQ ', and yet '' they 
•• arc to be equally favoured with us in all his do- 
^ minions. Of all tliis the Queen is under the 
snrcaibnable oUSgation of being guarantee, and 
"dkat Aev.ifa^llponefs- their barrier and their four 
Unndred diouuuid crowns a year, even before a 
•peace; 

It b to be oWerved, that this treaty was only 
figned by one of our plenipotentiaries * ; and I 
Ibive been told^ that the other + was heard to fay, 
ke would rather loie his right hand than fet it to 
ibch a treaty. Had he fpoke thofe words in due 
-feafonj and loud enough to be heard on this fide 
<he water> confidering the credit he had then at 
court, he might have faved much of his country's 

• tord Townihcnd. See John Bull, 
f Duke of Maciborough. 
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honour, and got as much to himiiblf ; thereforei if 
the report be true, I am indmed to thmk he only 
SAID it. I have been likewife told^ that ibme 
\cry neceffary circumftances- were wanting in the 
entrance upon this treaty ; but the minifters here 
rather chofc to facrifice the honour of the crowoi 
and the fafety of their country, than not ratify 
what one of their favourites had tranfadled.. 

Let me now coniider in what manner our allies 
have obferved thofe treaties they made with bs, 
;ind the fevcral Aipulations and agreements purfu*- 
ant to them. 

By the grand alliance between the Empire,. Eng* 
land, and Holland, we were to affifl the other two 
totis viribus, by fca and land. By a conventiou 
liibfequent to. tliis treaty, the proportions which the 
leveral parties fliould contribute towards the war, 
were adjufted in the following manner : the Em- 
peror was obliged to furnifh ninety thoufand men 
againft France, either in Italy, or upon the Rhine; 
Holland to bring fixty thouiand into the field is 
Flanders, exclulive of garrifons ; and we forty 
thoufand. In winter 1702,. which was the next 
year, the Duke of Marlborough propofed raifing 
ten thoufand men more by way of augmentationj 
and to carry on the war with greater vigour ; te 
which the parliament agreed, and the Dutch were 
to raife the lame number. This was upon a fofy 
dire^Uy contrary to the former ftipulation,. whereby 
our part was to be a third lefs than theirs ; and 
tlierefore it was granted with a condition that Hol- 
land fhould break off all trade and commerce witk 
France. But this condition was never executed; 
the Dutch only amuiing us with a fpecious declare" 
tion, till our feffion of parliament was ended ; and 
the following year it was. taken off by concert ber 
twecn our general and the States, without any rca- 
fon affigned, for the fatisfaftion of tlie kingdom. 
The ne^s-t, and fonie enfuing campaigns, further ad- 
ditional 
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ditional forces were aUowcd by parliament for the 
war in Flanders ; and in every new fupply tlic 
Dutch gradually leflcncd their proportions, altho* 
the parliament addrefled tlic Queen, that the St;ites 
might be defired to obferve them according to a- 
grccment ; which had no other efFcft, than to tcadi 
them to elude it by making their troops noipinal 
corps ; as they did by keeping up the numbt-r of 
regiments, but finking a fifth part of the men 'ind 
money ; fo tliat now things arc juft inverted. "And 
in all new levies we contributed a third more than 
the Dutch, who at firft were obliged to ilic fame 
proportion more tlian us, 

Bcfides, the more towns we conquer for the 
States, the worfe condition we arc in towards re- 
ducing the common enemy, and confequently of 
imtting an end to the war. For they make no 
cniple of employing the troops of then- qmta to- 
wards garrifoning every town, as f^vft as it is taken ; 
direftly contrary to the agreement between us, by 
which all garrilons are particularly excluded. This 
is at length arrived, by feveral lleps, to fuch a 
height, that there are at prcfent in the field not fu 
many forces under the Duke of Marlborough's 
command in Plandcrs, as Britain alone maintains 
for that fervice, nor have been for fome years- 
paft. 

The Duke of Marlborough having entered thc- 
enemies lines and taken Boachain, formed the At* 
fign of keeping fo great a number of troops, and" 
particularly of cavSry, in Lifle, Tournay, Doway, 
and the country between, as fliould be able to har- 
raft all the neighbouring provinces of France dur- 
ing the winter, prevent the enemy from ercfting 
their magazines, and, by confequence, from fub • 
filling their Ibrces next ipring, and render it im- 
poflible for them to aflcmble their army another 
jrcar, without going back behind the So^tcv \o Ci.o 
It. In order to c&Ct this projcft, \i yi^ u'ictS^tfT i 
S 3 v^H 
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to be at ai^ expence extraordinary of forage for the 
troops^ for building ftable, finding fire and candle 
for tlie foldiers, with other incident charges. The 
Queen readily agreed to fumifh her fliai^e of the 
firil article, that of the forage, which only belong- 
ed to her. But the flates infifting, that her Ma- 
jeily flioiild likewife come into a proportion of the 
other articles, wliich in juflice belonged totally to 
them : Ihc agreed even to that, rather than a de- 
Cgn of this importance fhould fail. And yet wc 
know it hath failed, and that the Dutch refufed 
their confent till the time was paft for putting it in 
execution, even in the opinion of thofe who pro- 
pofcd it. Perhaps a certain article in the treaties 
of contribution liibmitted to by fuch of the Frendi 
dominions as pay them to the States, was the prin- 
cipal caufe of defeating this projcdi: ; fince one great 
advantage to have been gained by it was, as is be- 
fore mentioned, to have hindred the enemy from 
erc<^ing their magazines ; and one article in thofc 
treaties of contributions is, that the product of 
thofe countries fliall pafs free and unmolefted. So 
that the queftion was reduced to this fliort iffuc : 
Whether the Dutch ihould lofe this paltry benefit, 
or the common caufe an advantage of fuch mighty 
importance ? 

The fea being the element where we might moft 
probably carry on the war with any advantage to 
ourfelves, it was agreed, that we ihould bear fiv6 
eighths of the charge in that fervice, and the Dutdi 
the other three; and, by the grand alliance, what- 
ever we or Holland fliould conquer in the Spauiih 
Weft-Indies, was to accrue to the conquerors, h 
might therefore have been hoped, that tlxis niarUinu 
nlly of ours would have made up in their fleet what 
they fell fhort in their army ; but quite otherwife, 
they never once funiiflied their quota either of fhij» 
or men ; or if fome few of their fleet now and then 
^appeaxed; it w^ no more than appearing ; for they 
^■^ Vcasaediatcly 
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immediately feparated to look to their merchants^ 
and proteA their trade. And we may remember 
very well, when thefe guaaantees of our fuccefiion 
after having not one iliip for many months toge- 
ther in the Mediterranean, fent that part of their 
Sota thither, and furniflied nothing to us, at the 
tnc time that they alarmed us widi the rumour of 
an invafion. And laft year, when Sii: James Wifh- 
art was difpatched into Holland to expoilulate with 
the; States, and to defire they would make good 
their agreements in fo important a part of the fer- 
vice ; he met with fuch a reception as ill became a 
republic to give, that were under fo many great 
obligations to us ; in fliort, fuch an one as thofe 
only defervcd who are content to take it. 

It hath likewife been rio fmall inconvenience to 
us, that the Dutch are always flow in paying their 
fubfidies ; by which means the weight and preffurc 
of the payment lies upon the Queen, as well as the 
blame if her Majefty be not very exaft. Nor will 
even this always content our allies : for, in July 1 7 1 1, 
the King of Spain was paid all his fubfidies to the 
firft of January next ; nevcrthekfs' he hath fince 
complained for want of money ; and his Jecretary 
threatened, that if we would not farther lupply his 
Majefty, he could not anfwer for what might hap- 
pen ; although K. Charles Had not at that time one 
third of the troops for which he was paid ; and 
even thofe he had were neither paid or clothed. 

I cannot forbear mentioning here another paflage 
concerning fubfidies, to fhew what opinion foreign- 
ers have of our eafinefs, and how much they rec» 
kon themfelves matters of our money, whenever 
they think fit to call for it. The Queen was by a- 
greement to pay two hundred thouiand crowns a- 
year to the Pruffian troops ; the States one him- 
dred thoufand ;^ and the Emperor only thirty thou- 
fand for recruiting ; which his Imperial Majefly 
never paid. Prince Eugene happenvn^ x.o -^-^X?. "^i ,^ 
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Berlin, the miniftcrs of that court applied to huff 
for redrefs in this particular- ; and his Highnefs vt* 
Tj frankly promifed; them', that, in coniideratioa 
of this deficiency, Britain and the States fliould in- 
creafc their fubfidies to fcvcnty thoufand crowns 
more ben?een them ; and that the Envperor fliould 
be punftual for the time to come. This was done 
by that prince without any order* or power what- 
foevcr. The Dutch very reafonably refufed con- 
fenting to it ; but the Pruffian minifter hero making 
his applications at our court, prevailed'on us to a- 
grec to our proportion, before we could ^hear what 
refolution would be taken in HoHand. It is there* 
for^ to be hoped, that his- Pruffian Majefty, at the 
end of this war, will not have the fame caufe of 
complaint which he had at the clofe of the laft ; 
that his military cheft was emptier by twenty thou- 
fand crowns than at the time that war began. 

The Emperor, as we have already faid, was by 
ftipulation to furnifh ninety thoufand men againlt 
the common enemy, as having no fleets - to main- 
tain, and in right of his" family being moft con- 
cerned in the fuccefs»of the war. However, this 
agreement hath' been fo ill obferved, that- from the 
begiiuiing of the war to this day, neither of the two 
laft emperors had ever twenty thoufand men oa 
their own account in the common caufe, excepting 
once in Italy, when the Imperial court exerted it- 
felf in a point they have mttchmore at heart, thaa 
that of gaining Spain or the Indies to their family. 
When they had fucceedcd in their attempts on the 
fide of Italy, and obferved. our blind zeal for pufh- 
ing on the war at all adventures, they foon found 
out the moft effeftual expedient to cxcufe them" 
felves. They computed eaiily, that it would coft 
them lefs to make large prefents to one fingle per- 
fon tlian to pay an army, and to turn to as good 
account. They thought they could nqt put their 
,^ aflfairs 
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affiiirs kito better hands ; and therefore wifely left 
us to fight their battles. 

Beiides^ it appeared by feveral inftances how lit- 
tle the Emperor regarded his allies, or the caufc 
they were engaged in^ when once he thought the 
empire ic£:lf was fecure. It is known enough, that 
ke might feveral times have made a peace with his 
•difcontented fubj.eAs in Hungary upon terms not 
at all unbefitting either his dignitv or intereft ; but 
he rather chofe to facriiice the whole alliance to his 
private paflions^ by entirely fubduing and enflaving 
a miferable people, who had but too much provo^ 
cation to take up arms to free themielves from the 
eppreffions uixler which they were groaning ; yet 
-ihis muft ferve as an excufe for breaking his agrco 
ment, and diverting fo great a body of troops, 
which might have been employed againft France. 

Another inflance of the Emperor's indifference, 
or rather diflike, to the common caufe of the allies, 
\& the bufinefs of Toulon, This dclign was indeed 
dilcovered here at home, by a perfon whom every 
body knows to be the creature of a certain great 
ptdn, at leaft as much noted for his ikiU in gaming 
as in politics, upon the bafe mercenary end of get- 
ting money by wagers, which was then fo common 
a pradlice, that I remember a gentleman in bufinefs, 
who having the curiofity to inquire how wagers 
went upon the exchange, found fome people deep 
in the iecret to have been concerned in. that kind 
of traffic ; as appeared by premiums named for 
towns, which nobody but- thoft behind the curtain 
could fufpeft. However, although this projeft had 
gotten wind by. fo fcandalous a- proceeding j: yet 
Toulon might probably have been- taken,, if the Em- 
peror had not thought £t in that very j.un£bt]re- to 
detach twelve or fifteen tlioufand men to fcize Na* 
i>les, as an enterprife that was more His private and 
immediate interell. But it was manifeft, that his 
Imperial Majefty had no mind to fee TowVoxv voi 
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polTcffion of the allies ; for even ^ith thefe diicoa* 
ragements the attempt might yet liavc fucceeded, if 
Prince Eugene had not thought fit to oppofe it > 
which cannot be imputed to his own juagement, 
but to fome politic rcafons of his court. The 
Duke of Savoy was for attacking the enemy as foon 
ar our army arrived ; but when the Marechal de 
Thefle's troops were all come up^ to pretend to be- 
fiege the place, in the condition we were at tl^i 
time, was a farce and a jeft. Had Toulon fiaiUen 
then into our hands, the maritime power of France 
vrould, in a great meafure, have been deftroyeid. 

But a much greater inftance than either of the 
foregoing, how little Ac Emperor regarded us or 
our quarrel, after all we had done to fave his Im- 
perial crown, and^touflert the title of hi* brotber^ 
to the monarchy of Spain, may be brought* from 
the proceedings of that court not many months 
ago. It was judged, that a war carried on upon 
the fide of Italy would caufe a great diverfion of 
the French forces, wound them in a very tender 
part; and facilitate the progrefs of our arms ia^ 
Spain as well as Flanders. It was proppfed to the 
Duke of Savoy to make this diverfion ; and not 
only a diverfion during the fummer, but the winter 
too, by taking quarters on this fide of the hills. 
Only, in order to make him willing and able to 
perform this work, two points were to be fettled : 
firfl, it wasneceflary to end the difpute between the 
Imperial court and his Royal Highncfs, which had 
no other foundation than the Emperor's refufiiW[ 
to make good, fome articles of that treaty, on the 
faith of which the Duke engaged in the prefent 
war, and for the execution whereof Britain and 
Holland became guarantees, at the rcqucft of the 
late Emperor liCopold.. Tourcmove this di£Bculty, 
the Earl of Peterborough was difpatchcd' to Vien- 
na, got ower fome part of thofe dkputes to. the fa- 
tisfaftion of the Duke of Savoy, and had put the 
^" rcll 
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A: tn a ftir \Tay of being accommodated at the 
.TIC the Emperor Tofqili died. Upon which great 
'cnt the Duke of Savojr took the rcfolutkm of 
itcing himfclf at the head of the army, ahhovgh 
le whole matter was not iinifhed, fince the com- 
on caufe required his siilillancej and that until a 
:w Emperor were elected, it was inipoffible to 
ake good the treaty to him. In order to enable 
im, the only thing he aiked was, that be Ihould 
; reinforced by the Imperial court with eight thou- 
ind men before the end of the campaign. Mr. 
iThitcworth was fcnt to Vienna to make this pro- 
^fai ; and it is credibly reported, that he was ini- 
iweredy rather than fail, to offer forty thoufand 
lunds for the march of thofe eight thoufand men, 
he found it was want of ability , and not inclina' 
rnij that hindered the fending them. Bur he was 
I far from fuccceding, that it was faid the mini- 
ers of that court did not fo much as give him an 
pportunity to tempt them with any particular 
ims ; but cut off all his hopes at once, by allcdg- 
ig the impoffibility of complying with the Queen's 
;mands upon any confideration whatfocver. fhey 
»uid not plead their old excufc of the war in Hun- 
iiy, which was then brought to an end. They 
aa nodiing to offer but fome general fpeculativc 
lafbns, which it would expofe them to repeat ; 
id fo after much delay, and many trifling pretcn- 
rsy they utterly refiifcd fo fmall and feafonable an 
fiftance ; to the ruin of a projeA that would have 
lOrc terrified France, and caufed a greater diver- 
9n of their forces, than a much more numerous 
•my in any other part. Thus for want of eight 
loufand men, for whofe winter-campaign the 
►nccn was willing to give forty thoufand pounds ; 
kI for want of executing the defign I lately mcn- 
oned, of hindering the enemy from ercfting ma- 
azines, towards which her Majcfty was rcadY t\<M 
nlv to bear her own proportion^ b\xx. 2l ftvai^^ ^^ 
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that which the States were obliged to ; our hopes of 
taking winter-quarters in the north and fouth parts 
of France are eluded » and the war left in that me- 
thod which is like to continue it longeft. Can 
tliere an example be given, in the whole courfe of 
this war, where we have treated the pettieft prince 
widi whom wc had to deal in fo contemptuous a 
manner ? Did we ever once confider what we could 
aiFord, or what we were obliged to when our affift- 
ance was defired, even while ^ve Jay under imme- 
diate apprehenfions of being invaded ? 

When Portugal came as a confederate into the 
grand alliance, it was flipulated, that the Empire, 
England, and Holland, iliould each maintain four 
tlioufimd men of their own troops in that king- 
dom, cand pay between them a million of pattst* 
coons to the King of Portugul for the fupport of 
twenty-eight thoufand Portuguefe ; which number 
of forty thoufand was to be the confederate army 
againft Spain on the Portugal fide. This treaty 
was ratified by all the three powers. But in a (hort 
time ^fter the Emperor declared himfelf unable to 
comply with his part of the agreement, and fo kft 
the two thirds upon us ; who very generoufly un- 
dertook that burthen, and at the fame time two 
thirds of the fubfidics for maintenance of the Por- 
tuguefe troops. But neither is this the worfl: part 
of the ftory ; for although the Dutch did indeed 
fend their own quota of four thoufand men to Por- 
tugal, (which however they would not agree to but 
upon condition that the other two thirds fliould be 
fupplied by us) ; yet they never took care to recruit 
them : for in the year 1706, the Portuguefe, Bri- 
tifh, and Dutch forces having marched with the 
Earl of Galway into Cafl:ile» and by the noble con- 
dudl of that general being forced to retire into Va- 
lencia, it was found neceflaiy to raife a new army 
on the Portugal fide; where the Queen hath, at" 
^^^^*al times, incrcafed her. cfl:ablilhnient to ten 

tkoufind 



thoiifatid five huiidred men ; and the Dutch never 
replaced one finde man, nor paid one penny of 
their (ubfidies to Portugal in fix years. 

The Spanifix army on the fide of Catalonia, it, 
or ought to be, about fifty thoufand m6n, exclu- 
five of Portugal. And here the war hath bee^ 
carried on ahnofi entirely at our coft. For this 
'whole army is paid by the Queen, excepting only 
feven battalions and fourteen fquadrons of Dutch 
and Palatines ; and even fifteen hundred of thefe 
are likewife in our pay ; befides the fums given to 
King Charles for fubfidies and the maintenance of 
his court. Neither are our troops at Gibralter in- 
cluded within this number. And further, we alone 
have been at all the charge of tranfporting the 
forces firft fent from Genoa to Barcelona ; and cS 
all the Imperial recruits from time to time. And 
have likewife paid vaft fums as levy-money for eve- 
ry individual man and horfe fo furiiiihed to recruit ; 
although the horfes were fcarce worth the prite of 
^rani^ortation. But this hath been almoft the con- 
iiant misfortune of our fleet during the prefent 
war ; inflead of beitig employed on fome enterprife 
£m* the gt)od oi the nation, or even for the protec« 
tion of our trade, to be wholly taken up in tranT- 
f&rwig foldiers . 

We have actually conquered all Bavaria, Ulm, 
Atlgfibiurg, Lahdau^ ahd a great part of Alface^ 
for the Emperor ; and by the troops w^ have fur- 
niihed^ the armies we have paid^ and the diver- 
fiofis we have giveil to the enemies forces, have 
dbiefly contributed to the conquefis of Milan, Man>- 
ru» and Mirandbla, ahd to the recovexy of the 
duchy of Modena. The laft Emperor drained the 
weakh of thofe countries into his own coffers^ 
without increafing his troops againft France by fuch. 
mighty acquifiti(H)s^ or yielding to the m(^ reafba"-- 
abfe requefts we have made. 

Vol. 11. T ^i 
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Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, 
we have confented, by the barrier-treaty, that all 
tliofe which were not in the poflieffion of Spain, 
Upon the death of the late Catholic King, {hall be 
part of the States dominions ; and that they fliaD 
have the military power in the mofl confiderable of 
the reft ; which is in efteft to be abfohite fovcreigns 
of the whole. And the Hollanders have already 
made fuch good ufe of their time, that in conjunc- 
tion with our general the oppreflions of Flanders 
are much greater than ever. 

And this treatment, which we have receivea from 
our two principal allies, hath been pretty well co- 
pied by moft other princes in the confederacy, with 
whom we have any dealings. *Forinftance; feven 
Portuguefe regiments, after the batde of Almanza) 
went off with the reft of that broken army toCa- 
•talonia ; the King of Portugal faid he was not sMe 
to pay ihem, while they. were out of his country; 
the Queen confented therefore to do irhepfelf, pro- 
vided the King would raife as mwiy more to fupply 
their place. This he engaged to do, but never pa^ 
formed. Notwithftandmg which, • his fubfidies 
were conftantly paid him by my liord^ Godolphifi 
for almoft four years, without any deduAion upon 
account of thofe feven regiments ; tlireftly contra- 
ry to tlie fcventh article of -our ofienfive alliance 
with that crown, where it is agreed, that a dcdtK- 
tion (hall be made out of thofe fubSdies, in pro- 
portion* to the number of men wanting in ditt 
complement which the King is to maintain. But 
whatever might have been the reafons for this pro- 
ceeding, it feems they are above the underftan^ 
of the prefent Lord Treafurer * ; who not enter 
ing into thofe refinements of paying the pubBc m^ 
ney upon private confiderauons, hath been fc 
uncourtly as to ftop it. This difappointment, I 

# £arl of Oxford* 

(uppofe 
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>pore, hath put the court of Lifbon upon other 
pedientSy of raifing the price of forage^ fo as to 
rce us either to leflen our number of troops, or 
at double expence in maintaing them; and this 
a ckne when their own produA, as well as tii^ 
port of corn, was never greater ; and of demand- 
I a duty upon, the foldiers deaths we carried over 
: thofe iroops^ which hiive been their ible dc-- 
ice againft-.an inveterate enemy ; and whofe ex* 
iple might have infufed courage, as well as taught 
nxi difcipline, if their fpirits had been capable of 
reiving eiihers . 

In ord^r to augment our forces every year in the* 
nc proportion as thofe for whom we £ght dimi- 
h dicir?, we have been obliged to hire troops 
>m feveral princes of the empire, whofe mi- 
ters- and refidents here have perpetually im- 
rtuned the court with unreafonable demands, 
der which our late minifters thought fit to be 
Bive. For thofe demands were always backed 
di-a threat to recall their foldiers ; which was a 
ng no( to be heard of, becaufe it might difcontent 
Dutch, In the mean time thofe princes never 
\t their contingent to the Emperor, as by the laws 
the empire they are obliged to do ; but gave, for 
Jr excufe,., that. we. had already hired all they 
]Id :poflibly fpare. 

But if all this be true ; if, according to what I 
we. a£5rmed, we began this war contrary to rea- 
L ; if^ as the other party themfclves upon all oc- 
ions acknowledge, the fuccefs we have had was 
ire than we could reafonably expert ; if after all 
r fuccefs we. have not made that ufe of it, 
ich in reafon we . ought to have done ; if we 
re made weak andfoolifli bargaips vrhji our al^ 
\ ; jfuffered them tamely to break every article, 
m in thofe bargains to our difad vantage, and al- 
ved them to treat us with infolence and contempt* 
the veiy inflant when we . were gaiiun^ vowtws^ 
T 2 ^yonVx^^s^ 
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provinces^ and kii>gdom8 for them^ at tke price oF 
our ruin, and without any profpeA of mtereft to 
ourfelves ; if we have confumed all our ftrength 
in attacking the enemy on the fbrongeft iide^ where 
|as the old Duke of Schomberg exprefibd it} '^ 10 
*^ engage with France was to take a huU by Um 
** horns ;" and left wholly unattempted tha« part 
of the war, which could only enable us to continue 
or to end it ; if all this, I iay^ be our cafe^ it i» a 
Tery obvious queftioa to alk^ by what motives or 
what management we are thus become the dupes an<l 
bubbles of Europe ? Sure it cannot be owing to 
ibe A^upidity ariling from the coldneft of otir cli- 
mate ; iince thoic among our alties^ who have^ &• 
▼en U9 mod reafon to complain> are as-fapremovcit 
£pom the fun as Qurfelves. 

If v^ k^ing open the real cauies of oht prefeat 
xiifery I am forced to (peak with ibme freedom, t 
^nk it will require no apology. Reputation is the 
Analleft facrifice thofe can make us whp ha^e bem 
i3ie inftruments of our ruin ; beeauic it is that fef 
which, in alt probability, they ha^e the kaft value^. 
So that in expofing the aAions- of fechperlmi^it 
cannot be iaid, properly fjpeaking^ 10 do them 
an injury. But as it will be fome fatisfi^ion to euF 
people to know by whom they ha^re been lb lang 
abufed ; fo it may be of great ufe tO u$> and te 6<Bf 
pofterity, not to truft the feftty o# their country in 
in the hands of thofe who a£t by fuch prfaicipBcs', 
and from foch motives. 

I have already obfcrved. that when the couafels 
of this war weife debated ita the late King's time, tt 
certain great mdn was theH fo averfe froni entering 
into it, that he rather chofe to give up his emjdoy 
ment, and tell the King he could ferve him n9 
longer. Upon that prince's death, although the 
grounds of our quarreJ with France had received 
BO manner of addition, yet this Lord thought fit 
$0 alter his fentimcuts •, for the fcene was quite 
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ehs»Qg«d7 hk LoixiAfp, and tke family with \fiiosm 
he was engaged by {o complksrted an aUlaiice, were 
ia the higheft credit poffible with the Queen. The 
treafurer's ftaff wa* ready £ot his Lordfliip ; the 
Duke * was to command the army, and the. 
Dutchefs, by her employments^ and the faTonr ihc 
was pofiefled of, to be always neareil her Majefty's 
perfon ; by which the whole power at home and 
abroad would be devolved upon that family. This 
Was a pro^A fo very inviting, that, to confefs the 
truthy it could not be eafily withftood by any, who 
iKave fo keen an appetite for wealth or power. By 
an agreement fubiequent to the grand alliance, we 
were to affift the Duteh with forty theufand men, 
all to be commanded by the Duke of Mai*lborough» 
So that whether this war was prudently begun, cm: 
not, it is plain that the XitkG fprihg or motive of it 
was the aggrandizing a particular family ; and in 
ftort a war of the general and the miniftry, and not 
of the prince or people ; fince thofe very perfons 
^were againft ic when they knew the power, and 
cojofequently the profit, would be in- other hands. 

With thefe meafures fcD in all that fet of people 
who are called the maruyed men ; fuch as had raifed^ 
"vaftfumsby trading wi^ ftocks »id funds, and 
lending upon great intereftand premiums ;^whofe 
perpetual harveft is war, and whofe beneficial way: 
^f traffic muft very much decline by a peabe.. 

In that whole chain of incroachments made uponv 
BS by the Dutch, which I have above deduced i and 
wnder thofe feveral grofs* impofitions- &ont other 
princes, if any one fhoiild alk, why our general' 
continued fo eafy to the laft ?- 1 know no other way 
ib probable, or indeed fo charitable, to account for 
it, as by that unmeaforable love of we^th, which 
his beft friends allow to be his predominant poffion. 
However, I fliaH wave any thing that 19 pe^fonal^ 

• Duke of MtrHKwoBf^. v * - 

T 3 AX'^'^ 
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upon this fubjeft. I (hall fay nothing of thofe great 
prefents made by feveral princes, which the foldiers 
ufcd to call winter-foraging, and faid it was better 
than that of xhefummer ; of two and half ^ ant, 
fubtra£ted out of all the fubfidies we pay in thofe 
parts, which amounts to no inconfiderable fum; 
and, laftly, of the grand perquiiites in a long fuc- 
cefsful war, which are fo amicably adjufted between 
him and the States. 

But when the war was thus begun, there foon 
fell in other incidents here at home, which made 
the continuance of it neceflary for thofe who were 
the chief advifers. The JVhigs were at that time 
out of all credit or confideration. The reigning 
favourites had always carried what was called the 
Tory principles at leaft as high as our conltitution 
could bear ; and moft others in great employments 
were wholly in the church-interef):. Thefe laft, a- 
mong whom were feveral perfons of the greateft 
merit, quality, and confequence, were not able to 
endure the many inftances of pride, infolence, a- 
varice, and ambition, which thofe favourites began 
fo eai'ly to difcover, nor to fee them prefuming to 
be fole difpenfers of the royal favour. However, 
their oppoiition was to no purpofe ; they wreftled 
with too great a power, and were foon cruihed un- 
der it. For thofe in poiTeffion finding they could 
never be quiet in their ufurpations, while bthen . 
had any credit, who were at leaft upon an equal 
foot of merit, began to make overtures to the dif- 
carded JVhigs^ who would be content with any terms 
of accommodation. Thus commenced tliis^ibm 
fea^ue and covenant y which hath ever fince been cul- 
tivated with fo much application. The great trad- 
ers in money were wholly devoted to the WkigSi 
who }ui4 firft raifed them, ^fhe army, the court, 
and the treafury, continued under the old dcfpi3itlc 
adminiftration : the IVhigs were received into em- 
ployment, left to manage the parliament, cry down 

the 
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the landed' interefty and worry tlxe church. Mean 
time our allies, who were not ignorant, that all 
this artificial ftruAure had no true foundation in 
the hearts of the people, refolved to make the beft 
ufe of ic as long as it fhould laft. And the general's 
credit being raifed to a great height at home by our 
iuccefsr in Zanders, the Dutch ^gan their gradual 
impofitions ; leffening their quotas^ breaking their 
ftipulations, garrifoning the towns we took for 
them, without fupplying their troops ; with many 
other infringements : All which we were forced 
to fubmit to, becaufe the general was made eafy ; 
becaufe the moneyed men at home were fond of 
the war ; becaufe the Whigs were not firmly icttled ; 
and becaufe that exorbitant degree of power, which 
was built upon a fuppofed neceffity of employing 
particular perfons, would go off in a peace. It is 
needlefs to add, that the Emperor, and other 
princes, followed the example of the Dutch, and 
lucceeded as well, for the fame reafons. 

I have here imputed the copUnuance of the war 
to the mutual indulgence between our general 
and allies, wherein they both fo well found their 
accounts : to the fears of the m'.ney-chungtrs^ left 
their tables Jbould bf overthrown ; to the defip;ns Of 
the IVhigs^ who apprehended the lofs of thcur cre- 
dit and employments in a peace : and to thofe at 
home, who held their immoderate engroflments of 
power and favour, by no other tenure, than their 
own prefumpdon upon the neceffity of affairs. The 
truth of this will appear indifputaUe, by confiderr 
ing with what unanimity and concert thiefe feveral 
parties afted towards that great end. 

When the vote pafied in the houfe of Lords a- 
gainft any peace without Spain being reftored to 
the Auftrian family, theEarlof Wharton told the 
houfe that it was Indeed impoflible and impra^r 
cable to recover Spain ; but however there were 
certain reafons why fuch a vote ihovxld Y>t in^^ ^'^ 
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that time ; which reafone waanted no explanRtion ; 
for the general and die miiMfhy having refufed to 
accept very advantageous ei&Fs of a peace, after 
the batdo of Ram^dies, were forced to take in a &t 
of men with a previous bargain to fcreen tkem&on 
the confcquenences of that mifcarriage. \And ac« 
cordingly, upon the firfb fbcceeding opportuniiy 
tliat fell, which was the Prince of Denmark'^ 
deaih *", the chief leaders of the party were brought 
into fcveral gi-eat employments. * 

Thus when the Queen was no longer able to 
bear the tyranny and mfolcnce of thofe ungrateAil^ 
fervants, who, as they waxed the fatter ^ did hot 
kick the more \ our two great allies abroad, and our 
ftock-jobbers at home, took immediate alarm ; ap- 
plied the nearefl way- to the throne by memorial 
and melTages jointly, diredHng her MajcHy not to 
thange her &cretary or tr^ilurer.> who,, for (he 
true reafons that thefe officious intermeddlers (k- 
m;inded their continuance, ought never to have 
been admitted into the leaft degree of truft ; fiiice 
what tliey did was nothing left than betraying the 
intereft of their native coimtry to thofe princcr, 
whO) in their turns, were to do> what they could to 
fupport them in power at home. 

Thus it plainly appears that there was a confpi- 
racy on all fides to go on with thofe meafupcs, 
which muft perpetuate the war ; and a coni^racy 
founded upon the intereft ajnd ambition of each 
party ; which b^gatfo firm amanion^ that inftcad 
of wondering why it lafted ib long. I am aftooiih- 
cd to think how it catne to be broken. The pru- 
dence, courage, and firmnefs of her Majefty, in aU 
the fteps of that great change, woidd, if the par- 
ticulars were truly related, make a very fkining 
part in her ftory ; nor is her judgment Icfs to be 
admired, which directed her in the choice of p^' 

l^t Prime CtorieoPDciUMrk, hafimid tp <^ Axmc> 
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Kajps the onYj perfons who had &ill, credit, and 
refolution enough to be her inilruments in over- 
throwing fo in.iay difficitfties. 

Some would pretend to kflen the merit of this, 
by telling us, that the rudenefs, the tyranny, the 
oppreffion, the ingratitude of the late fiivourites 
towards' iheir miftrefs, were no longer to be borne. 
They produce inftances to (hew, how her Majefly 
was purfued through all her retreats, particularly 
at Windfor ; where, after the en my had pofleiTed 
themfelves of every inch of ground, they at lafj 
attacked and ftoiined the caftle, forcing the Queen 
to fly to an adjoining cottage, pursuant to the ad» 
vice of Solomon, who tells us. It is better to live 
m the houfc'topy than with a fcolding tvoman in a 
lar^e hou/e. They would have it, that fuch conti- 
Bued ill ufage was enough to inflame the meekeft 
fpirit. They blame the favourites in point of po- 
licy, and think it nothing extraordinary, that the 
Qoeen fl\ould be at an end of her patience, and re- 
m^e to difcard them. But I am of another opi- 
aion, and think their proceedings were right. For 
Bothing is fo apt to break even the braveft fpirit? 
as a continual chain of opprcffions ; one injury 1$ 
bett defended by a fecond and this by a third. By 
Acfe fteps the old m^fters of thi palace in France 
became majitrs of the hingdcfm •; and by thefc ftepi 
a general during pleafure might have grown into a, 
general for life^ and general for life Into a Kng. So 
that I ftill infift upon it as a wonder, how her Ma- 
jefty, thus befieged on all fides, vras aHe to extri- 
cate herftflf. 

Having thu5 mentioned the real caufes, although 
clifguifed imder fptcious pretences, which have fo 
long continued the war, I muft beg leave to reafon 
a Bttle with thofe perfons, who are againft any 
peace but what they call a good one % and expltiin 

• See the Tale cf a Tub, p. 25. vol. 1, 
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tKemfcIves,v that n<^ peace can be good without air 
entire reftoration of Spain to the houfe of Auftria. 
It is to be fuppofed, that what I am to Hiy upoa 
this part of thui &bj<.*ft will have littk influence on 
thofc, whofe particular ends or deiigns of any fort 
kad them to.wifti the continuance of the war : I 
jnean^ the general and our allies abroad, the knot 
of late favourites' at homej the. body of fuch as traf- 
fic in ftocks J and, laftly, that fet of factious polir 
ticiiiAs, who were, fo violently bent- at leaft upon 
tlippiit: ourconflitimon in church and ftate. There- 
fore I iliall not apply myfclf to any of thefe, but to 
all ot . rs indifferently, whether IVAigs or Tories^ 
whofe private intereft is beft anfwcred.by tht wel- 
£ire of their country. And if among. theft there 
be a;.y who think we ought to- fight* on till King. 
Gbaries be quietly fettled in ths monarchy of Spain, 
I believe there, are feveral poiAits which they have 
not ihovoughly confidcrcd. 

For, firft, it is to obferved, thatnhis refoliitiba 
againft any psace without Spain iS' a new incident,^ 
griffcd upon the original quarrel by the intrigues o£ 
a fadkion among us, who prevailed to give it th& 
fanftionof a vote in both houfes of parliament, to 
juftify thofe whofe intereft lay in. perpetuating the 
war. And, as thb proceeding^waff againft. the 
pra£tice of all princes and ftatea > whofe intenuons 
were fair and honourable; fo is it contrary to 
common prudence as well as juftice ; I. might add, 
that it was impious too^ by prefuming to conuol 
events which are only in the hand^ of Go^ Ours and 
the States complaint againft France and Spain are 
deduced in each of our dedaratiops of war, anJ • 
our pretenfions fpeciiied in the eighth art it k of tlic 

ijrand .alliance ; but there is not in *iny of thcfe the 
eaft Docntionof demanding Spaiu for the houfe of 
Auftria, or of refufing any peace witliout that con- 
dition; Having already made an extraft from bot!f 
de clarations of war, I (baUJ^ere givea U'.a::'flation 
^^^ of 
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of the eigthth article in tlic grand alliance, ivhich 
will put this* matter out of difpute. 

THE EICH'm ARTICLE OF THE GRAND 
ALLIANCE. 

• *' When the war is once undertaken, none of the 
-*' parties iliall have the iibcity to enter upon a 
"** treaty of peace with the enemy, but jointly and 
*' in concert with the others. Nor is peace to be 
•*' made without having firft 6btained a juft and 
** reaibnable fatisfaftion for his Caifarean Majefty, 
•' and for his Royal Majcfty of Great-Britain, and 
" a particular fecurity to the Lords the Statcs-Gc- 
*' neral of their dominions, provinces, titles, na- 
** vigation, and commerce : and a fufficient pro 
*' vifion, that the kingdoms of France and Spain 
•** be never united, or come under the government 
** of the fame perfon, or that the fame man may 
*« never be kin^ of both kingdoms; and particu- 
*' larly, that tlie French may never be in poflef- 
*' fion of the Spanifh Weft-Indies ; and that tliey 
** may not have the liberty of navigation for con- 
** venicncy of trade under any pretence whatfoevcr, 
*' neither dircftly nor indiredtly, except it is agreed, 
-*' that the fubjefts of Great feritain and Holland 
'• may have full power to ufe and enjoy all the 
** fame privileges, rights, immunities, and libcr- 
** ties of commerce by land and fca in Spain, 
'' in the Mediterranean, and in all the places and 
** countries which the late King of Spam, at the 
'* time of his death, was in pofleffion of, as well 
" in Europe as clfcwhere, as they did then ufe 
** and enjoy, or which the fubjefh of both, or 
** each nation, could ufe and enjoy, by vfartue of 
*< any right, obtained before the death of the faid 
** King of Spain, cither by treaties, conventions, 
** cultoms, or any other w.iy whutfocver/' 
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Here we fee the demands intended to be infifted 
on by the allies, upon anv treaty of peace, are, a 
juft and rcafonable fatisra<Elion for the Emperor 
and King of Great Britain, a fccurity to the States' 
General for their dominions, ifc, and a fufficient 
proviilon, that France and Spain be never united 
under the Hime man as King of both kingdoms. 
The reft relates to the liberty of trade and com- 
merce for us and the Dutch ; but not a fyllable of 
engaging to difpoflefs the Duke of Anjou. 

But to know how this new language, of w 
peace witkout Spain^ was firft introduced, and at 
laft prevailed among us, we muft begin a great 
deal higher. 

It was the partition-treaty, which begot the will 
in favour of the Duke of Anjou ; ror this na- 
turally led the Spaniards to receive a prince flip- 
ported by a great power, whofe intereft as well as 
affe^ion engaged them to preferve that monarchy 
entire, rather than to oppofe him in favour of an- 
other family, who muft expert affiftancc from a 
liumbcr of confederates, whofe principal members 
had already difpofed of what did not belong to 
them, and by a previous treaty parcelled out the 
Tiionarchy of Spain. 

Thus the Duke of Anjou got into the full pof- 
fcflion of all the kingdoms and ftates belonging 
to that monarchy, as well in the old world as the 
new. And whatever the houfe of Auftria pre- 
tended from their memorials to us and the States, 
it was at that time but too apparent, that the indi- 
nations of the Spaniards were on the Duke's fide. 

However, a war was refolved ; and, in order to 
carry it on with great vigour a grand alliance form- 
ed, wherein the ends propofed to be obtained arc 
plainly and diftindlly laid down, as I have already 
cjiiotcd them. It pleafcd God, in the courfe of this 
war, to blefs the arms of the allies with remark- 
able fuccefTcs ; by which we were foon put into a 
^■^ cQuditioa 
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condition of demanding and expecting futh terms 
of peace, as we propoll-d to our*clvci; wlicn wc be- 
gan the war, lint inlK^ad of this, our xii^lorits 
only fcrvcd to lead 113 on to further viJionaiy pro- 
fpects; advantage was taken of the fanguine teni- 
per, which fo many fucctflfcs had wrouglu ilic na- 
tion up to ; new romantic views were prc)pofod^ 
and the old, reafonable fober defign was forgot. 

Tills was tlic ar til ice of thofe here, wlio were 
furc to grow richer, as the public became poorer ; 
and who, after, the refolutions which the two houles 
were prevailed upon to make, might have carried 
on the war with iafety to themfclves, till malt and 
land were mortgaged, till a general excifc w;is e- 
ftabiiflicd, and the liizicme dihier raifed by col- 
leSUrs in red coats. And diis was juft the circuni- 
ftance which it fuitcd their intcrcrts to be in. 

The houie of Auilria approved this fchemc with 
reafon ; fince whatever would be obtained by the 
Mood and treafurc of others, was to acci-uc to 
that family, while they only lent their name to the 
caufe, 

The Dutch might perhaps have grown rcfty un- 
der their burthen ; but care was like wife taken of 
that by a barrier treaty made with the ftates, which 
deferveth ftich epithfns as I care not to be (low ; but 
may perhaps conHder it at a proper occaiion in a 
Dijcourfe by itielf *. 

"By this treaty the condition of the war with re- 
fpcct to the Dutch was wifely altered ; they fou^jht 
no longer for fecurity, but for grandeur j and we, 
Jiillciid of labouring to make lheniyJ?/J?, mull beg- 
gar ourfelvrs to make xki^xw] or midahie. 

Will anyone contend, that if at die treaty of Gcr- 
t niydenburg we could have been fatisfied widi fuch 
terms of a peace, as v/c propofed to ourlelves by 

• Wnich difc'jurfe follows ncic in thii voluir.c, 
VOL.IL U N^^'^ 
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the grand alliance^ the French would not have 
allowed them ? It is plain they offered many more 
and much greater, than ever we thought to infift 
on when the war began ; and they had reafon to 
grant, as well as we to demand them ; fince con- 
ditions of peace do certainly turn upon events of 
war. But furely there is fome meafure to be ob- 
ferved in this ; thofe who have defended the pro- 
ceedings of our negotiators at the treaty of Ger- 
truydenburg, dwell very much upon their zeal 
and patience, in endeavouring. to work the Frenck 
up to their demands ; but fay nothing to juilify thofe 
demands, or the probability that France would 
ever accept them. Some of the articles in that 
treaty were fo very extravagant, that, in all human 
probability we could not have obtained them by a 
luccefsful war of forty years. *One of ihem was 
inconfiftent with common reafon ; wherein the 
confederates referved to themfclves full liberty of 
demanding what further conditions they ihouU 
think fit ; . and in the mean time France was to de- 
liver up feveral of their ftrongefl towns in a month. 
Thefe articles were very gravely figned by our ple- 
nipotentiaries, and thofe of Holland ; but not by 
the French, although it aught to have been done 
interchangeably : nay, they were brought over Iff 
the fecretary of the embafly; and the miniftcrs 
here prevailed on the Queen to execute a ratifica- 
tion of articles, which only one part had figned. ' 
This was an abfurdity in form, ^s well as in rea- 
fon ; becaufe the ufual fonii of a ratification b with a 
preamble, fhewing that whereas our minivers, and tbofi 
oftheallieSy and of the enemy ^ have figned, &c. lVer&' 
tifyy &c. The perfon * who brought over the articles 
faid in all companies, (and perhaps believed), that 

• Hoatio Walpole, Secretary to that embafly. 
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it was a pity we had not demanded more ; for the 
French were in a difpofition to refufe us nothing 
we would alli. One of our plerripotentiaries affeft- 
cd to have the fame concern, and particularly, tliat 
we had not obtained fome further fecurity for the 
empire on the Upper Rhine^ 

What could be the defign of all this grimace but 
to amufe the people, and to raife (locks for their 
friends in the iccret to fcH to advantage ? I have 
too great a refpeft for the abilities of thofe who 
a^ed in this negotiation, to believe they hoped for 
airy other iflue from it, than that we found by the 
event. Give me leave to fuppofe, the continuance 
of the war was the thing at heart among thole in 
power, both abroad and at home ; and then I can 
cafily Ihcw the confiftency of their proceedings, o- 
therwifethey are wholly unaccountable and abfurd. 
Did thofe who infilled on fuch wiUl demainls, ever 
fincerely intend a peace ? Did they really think, 
that going on with the war was more eligible for 
their counciy, than the lead abatement of thofe 
conditions? Was the fmalleft of them worth fix 
millions a-year, and an hundred thoufand mens 
lives ? Was there no way to provide for the fafety 
of Britain, or the fecurity of its trade, but by the 
French King's turning his arms to beat his own 
grandfon out of Spain ?-' If thefc able flatefnien 
•were fo* truly concernjed for our trade, which tliey 
made the pretence of the war's beginning, as well 
as continuance ; why did they fo neglcft it in thofe 
very preliminaries, where the enemy made fo many 
conccffions, and where all that related to the ad- 
vantage of Holland, or tlie other confederates, was 
cxprefsly fettled ? But whatever concerned us was 
to be left to a general treaty ; no /^r/^ agreed on 
with France or the Low countries, only tlie Scheld 
was to remain ihut, which muft have ruined our 
commerce with Antwerp. Our trade with S^-jJvw 
was referred die fame way • but this x\xe^- V^'^^^- 
U % ^fic 
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tend to be of no confequcnce, becaufe that king- 
dom \v;is to be under the houie of AuAria, and we 
have idro.uly made a treaty with K. Charles. I 
have indeed heard of a treaty made by Mr. Stan- 
ho[)e with that prince, for fettling our comtnerce 
witli Spain : But whatever it were, there was ano- 
ther between us and Holland, which went hand in 
hand with it, I mean that of barrier y wherein a 
cLiufe was infer ted, by which all advantages pfO- 
p«'r d for Britain are to be in common with Hol- 
land. 

Another point, which I doubt thofe have not 
coniidered, who are againd any peace without 
•Spain, is, that the face of affairs in Chriflendom 
iince the Emperor's death hath been very much 
changed. By this accident the views and intereils 
of fcveral princes and Aates in the alliance have 
taken a new turn, and I believe it will be found 
that ours ought to do fo too. We have fufficient- 
ly blundered once already by changing our mes^ 
fures with regard to a peace^ while our affairs con- 
tinued in the fame pofhire ; and it will be too much 
in confcience to blunder again, by nor changing the 
fii ft, when the others arc fo much altered. 

1 o have a prince of the Auftrian family on the 
throne of Spain, is undoubtedly more defirable 
than one of the houfe of Bourbon ; but to have 
the empire and Spanifh monarchy united in the 
fame pcrfon, is a, dreadful confideration, and di- 
rcftly oppofite to that wife principle on which the 
eighth article of the alliance is founded. 

To this perhaps it will be objected, that the in- 
dolent charafter of the Auftrian princes, the 
wretched oeconomy pf that government, the want 
of a naval force, the remote diftance of their feve- 
ral territories from each other, would never fuffcr 
an Emperor, although at the fame time King of 
Spain, to become formidable : On the contrary, 
thi^c iis dependence xuuft continually be on Gre^t 
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Britain^ and the advantages of trade by a pcaccj 
founded upon that condition^ wpuld foon make ud 
amends for all the expences of tlie war. 

In anfwcr to this, let us confider the circumftan- 
CCS we muft be in, before fiich a peace could be ob- 
tained, if it were at all practicable. We muft be- 
come not only poor for the prcfcnt, but reduced 
by further moitgages to a ftate of beggary for end- 
lefs years to come. Cominare fuch a weak condi-' 
tion as this with fo great an acceffion of ftrength 
to Auftria ; and then determine how much an Em- 
peror in fuch a ftate of aflkirs, would either fear 
or need Britain,^ 

Confider that the comparifcn is not formed be- 
tween a prince of the houfe of Aufti'ia, Emperor 
and King of Spain, imd with a piince of the Bour- 
bon family, King of France and Spain ; but be- 
tween a prince of the latter only King of Spain, 
and one of the former uniting botli crowns in his 
own perfon . 

What returns ^ of gratitude can we expeft when 
we are no longer wanted ? Hath all that wc have 
hitherto done for the Imperial family been taken as 
a favour, or only received as die due of the augufi 
tijjima cofa ? 

Will the hoiifc of Auftria yield the leaft acre of 
land, the leaft article of ftrained, and even ufurp- 
cd prerogative, to rei'cttfe the minds of thofc prin- 
ces in the alliance, who are alarmed at the confe- 
quences of this turn of affairs occafioned by the 
Emperor's death? We arc affured it never will; 
Do we then imagine, that thofe princes who dread 
the overgrown power of the Auftrian as much as 
that of the Bourbon family, will continue in our 
alliance upon a fyftem contrary to that which they 
engaged with us upon ? For inftance : what can 
the Duke of Savoy expeft in fuch a cafe ? Will he 
have any choice left him but that of bdtv^ ^ ^v^^ 
and a froniJer to France ; or a vajjal^ \sx \J^a\i.v«\'^'^ 
U 3 \:^\s.^^ 
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extent of the word, to the Imperial court ? VTiU 
he not therefore of tlic two evils chufe the Icaft ; 
by fubmitting to a mailer who hath no immediate 
claim upon him, and to whofe family he is nearly 
allied ; rather than to another who hath already 
revived fcveral claims upon him, and threatens to 
revive more ? 

Nor are the Dutch more inclined than the reft of 
Europe, that the empire and Spain fhould be unit- 
ed in K. Charles, whatever they mav now pretend. 
•• On the contrary, it is known to feveral perfons, 
** that, upon the death of the late Emperor Jo- 
" fcj^h, the States refolvcd, that thofe two jpowers 
** fhould not be joined in the fame perfon ;" and 
this tliey determined as a fundamental maxim by 
which they intended to proceed. So tliat Spain 
was firft given up by them ; and fince they maintain . 
no troops in that kingdom, it fhould feem that they 
underfland the Duke of Anjou tg be lawful mo- 
nai'ch. 

Thirdly, Tliofe who areagainfl any peace without 
Spain, if they be fuch as no way find their private 
account by the v/ar, may perhaps change their fen- 
limcnts if they will reflect a little upon our prefent 
condition. 

I had tv/o rcafons for not fooner publifliing this 
difcourfe ; the firfl was, becaufe I would give way 
to others who might argue very well upon the fame 
fubjeft from general topics and rcafon, although 
they might be ignorant of feveral facls which I had 
the opportunity to know. The fecond was, becaufe 
I found it would be neceffary in the courfe of this 
argument, to fay fomething of the flate to which 
the war hath reduced us ; at the fame time I knew, 
that fuch a difcovery ought to be made as late as 
poflible, and at another jun6hire would not only 
be very indifcreet, but might perhaps be danger- 
ous. 

It is the folly o£ too m^wj x.o x£\\ft.4ke the echo 
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oF a London cofFeelioufe for the voice of the king- 
dom. The city-coffechoufes have been for fomc 
years filled with people whofe fortunes depend up- 
on the Bank, Eaft-lndia, or fome other ilock. £- 
▼ery new fund to thefe is Hke a new mortgage ta 
an ufurer, whofe compaflion for a young heir is 
cxaftly the fame with that of a flockjobber to the 
landed gentry. At the court-end of the town the 
like places of refort are frequented either by men 
out of place, and confequently enemies to the pre- 
fent miniftry, or by officers of the army : no won- 
der then if the general cry in all fuch meetings be 
againfl any peace either wth Spain or uithovt ; 
which, in other words, is no more than this, that 
difcontented men defire another change of the mi- 
niftry; that fold iers would be glad to keep their 
commifiions ; and tliat the creditors have monty 
ftill, and would have the debitors borrow on at the 
old extorting rate while they have any fccurity to 
give. 

Now, to give the moft ignorant reader fome idea 
of our prefent circumftances, without troubling 
him or myfelf with computations in form ; every 
body knows that our land and malt-tax amount an- 
nually to about two millions and an half. All o- 
ther branches of the revenue are mortgaged to pay 
intereft for what we have already boirowed. The 
yearly charge of the war is ufually about fix mil- 
lions ; to make up which fum we are forced to 
take up on the credit of new funds about three 
millions and an half. This laft year the computed 
charge of the war came to above a million more 
than all the funds the parliament could contrive 
were fufficient to pay intereft for ; and fo we have 
been forced to divide a deficiency of twelve hun- 
dred thoufand pounds among the feveral branches 
of our expence. This is a demonftration that \{ 
the war be to laft another campaign, it vj'^X^c. vox- 
foUEblc to £nd funds for fupplyingit \i\0ckO\\x t«\ot\* 
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gaging the malt-tax, or taking fome other method 
equally dcfperate. 

If the peace be made this winter, we are then to 
coniider what circumftances we Uiall be in towards 
paying a debt of about fifty millions^ which is a 
fixih part of th* purchafe of the vrhole ifland if it 
were to be fold. 

Towards clearing ourfelves of this monftrous in' 
cumbrance, fome of thefe annuities will expire, or 
pay off the principal in thirty, forty, or an hun-« 
dred years ; the bulk of the debt muft be leflened 
gradually by the beft management we can, out of 
what will remain of the land and malt-taxes, after 
paying guards and garrifons, and maintaining and 
fupplying our fleet in the time of peace. I have 
not Ikill enough to compute what will be left after 
thefe ncceflaiy charges towards annually clearing 
fo vaft a debt ; but believe it muft be very little : 
however, it is plain that both thefe taxes muft be 
continued, as well for fupporting the government 
as becaufe we have no other means for paying off 
the principal. . And fo likewife muft all the other 
funds remain for paying tlie intereft. How long a 
time this muft require, how fteady an adminiftra- 
tion, and how undifturbed a ftate of aflaks both at 
home and abroad, let others determine. 

However, fome people think all this very reafon- 
able; and that fince the ftruggle hath been for 
p^ace and fafety, pofterity, which is to partake the 
benefit, ought to Ihare in the expence : as if, at 
the breaking out of this war, there had been fuch 
a conjuncture of affairs as never happened before, 
nor would ever happen again. It is wonderful that 
our anceftors, in all their wars, fliould never fall 
under fuch a neceflity ; that we meet no examples 
of it in Greece and Rome ; that no other nation in 
Europe ever knew any thing like it, except Spain 
about an hundred and twenty years ago, when they 
^'^ew it upon themfclvea b^ ^<cvx o\iiDk feWj^ ^nd 
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have fuffered for it ever iince ; no doubt we ihall 
teach pofterity wifdom, but they will be apt to thiiiltf' 
the purchafe too dear, arfd I wifli they may ilaiid 
to the bargain we have made in their names« 

It is eafy to entail debts on fucceeding ages, and 
to hope they will be able and willing to pay them ; 
but how to enfure peace for any term of years, is 
difficult enough to apprehend. VVill human na* 
ture ever ceafe to have the fame paiJions, princei 
to entertain defigns of intereft or ambition, and 
occafions of quarrel to arife i May not we our* 
felves, by the variety of events and incidents which 
happen in the world, be under a neceffity of reco-r 
vering towns out of the very hands^ of thofe for 
whom we are now ruining our country to take 
them ? Neither can it be faid, that ihok^/Jtes^ with 
whom we may probably differ, will be in as bad 
a condition as ourfcives ; for, by the cu-etimftan-- 
ces of our iituation, and the impoiitions of our 
fiUie»r we are more exhaufted than either they ef 
the enemy ; and by the nature of our govern* 
xnent, the corruption of our manners, and the 
opposition of fa^ons^ we Audi be more (low in re» 
covering. 

It will, no doubt, be a mighty comfort to our 
grandchildren, when they fee a few rags hung up 
in Weftminfter-hall, which coft an hundred mil» 
lions, whereof they are paying the arrears, to boaft 
as beggars do, that their grandfathers were rich 
and great. 

^ I have often reflefted on that miftaken notion of 
credit, fo boafted of by the advocates of the late 
miniflxy : was not all that credit built upon funds 
raifed by the landed men, whom they now fomuch 
hate and defpife ? Is not the greatcft part of thofe 
funds raifed from the growth and produft of land ? 
mpft not the whole debt be entirely paid, and our 
fleets and garrifons be maintained, by the land aad 
malt-tax after a peace ? If they C2ill u. cx^div v:^ tnwv 
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ten millions in debt without parliamentary fecuritf, 
by which the public is defrauded of almoft half ; I 
muft think fuch credit to be dangerous, illegal, and 
perhaps treafonable. Neither hath any thing gone 
further to ruin the nation than their boafted cre- 
dit. For my own part, when I faw this falfe cre- 
dit iink, upon the change 'of the miniftry, I was 
fingular enough to conceive it a good omen. It 
feemed as if the young extravagant heir had got a 
new fteward, and was refolved to look in to his e- 
flatc before things grew defperate, which made the 
ufurers forbear feeding him with money, as thef 
ufed to do. 

Since the moneyed men are fo fond of war, I 
fliould be glad they would furnifh out one cam- 
paign at their own charge : it is not above fix or 
fevcn millions ; and I dare engage to make it out, 
that when they have done this, inftead of contri' 
buting equal to the landed men, they will have 
their full principal and interefV at fix per cent, re- 
maining of all the money they ever lent to the go* 
▼ernment. 

Without this refource, or fome other equally 
miraculous, it is impoflible for us to continue the 
war upon the fame foot. I have already oblcrveJ 
tliat the lafl: funds of intereft fell fhort above a mil- 
lion, although the pcrfons moft canverfant in ways 
and means employed their utmoft invention ; lo 
that of neceflity we muft be ftill more dcfcftive next 
campaign. But perhaps our allies will make up 
this deficiency on our fide by greater effons on 
their own. Qnite the conlraiy ; both the Emperor 
and Holland failed thisyear in feveral articles ; and 
fignified to us fome time ago, that they cannot 
keep up to the fame proportions in the next. We 
have gained a noble barrier for the latter, antl thcf 
have nothing more to demand or defire. The Em- 
peror, however fanguine he may now afFc6l: to ap- 
pear, will, Ifuppofcj be fatisfiv.d with Naples, Si- 

clk» 
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c3y, Milan, and his other acquifitions, rather than 
engage in a long hopelefs war, for the recovery of 
$paln, to which his allies the *Dutch will neither 
give their affiftance, nor confent. So that fince wc 
have done their bufincfs, fince they have no fur- 
ther fervice for our arms, and we have no more 
nnoney to give tliem ; and laftly, fince wc neither 
defire any recompence, nor expeft any thanks, wc 
ought in pity to be difniifTed, and have leave to 
fhift for ourfelves. They are. ripe for a peace, to 
enjoy and cultivate what we have conquered for 
them ; and fo arc we to recover, if poflible, the ef- 
fe^s of their hardfliips upon us. The firft over- 
tures from.France are made to England upon fafe 
and honourable terms ; we who bore the burthen 
of the war, ought in reafon to have the greateft 
(hare in making the peace. If we do not hearken 
to a peace, others certainly will, and get the advan- 
tage of us there, as they have done in the war. 
We know the Dutch have perpetually threatened 
us, that they would enter into feparate meafures of 
a peace ; and by the ftrength of that argument, as 
well as by other powerful motives, prevailed on thofe 
who were then at the hehn, to comply with them 
on any terms, rather than put an end to a war, 
which every year brought them fuch great accef- 
fions to their wealth and power. Whoever falls 
off, a peace will follow ; and then we mull be con- 
tent with fuch conditions as our allies, out of their ' 
great concern for our fafety and intereft, will pleafe 
to chufe. They have no farther occafion for fight- 
* ing, they have gained their point, and they now 
tell us it is vur ivar ; fo that in common juftice it 
ought to be our peace. 

AH we can propofe by the defperate fi:eps of 
pawning our land or malt-tax, or erefting a gene- 
ral excife, is .only to raife a fund of intereft for 
running us annually four millions further in debt, 
without any profpedt of ending tkc v?^\: ^o >NOJs.'a&_ 
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we can do at prefent. And when we have funk the 
only unengaged revenues we had left, our incum- 
brances muft of neceflity remain perpetual. 

We have hitherto lived upon expedients whichm 
time will certainly deftroy any conftitution, whe- 
ther civil or natural ; and there was no country in 
Chriftendom had lefs occafion for them than ours. 
Wo have dieted a healthy body into a confumption, 
by plying it with phyfic inftead of food. Art will 
help us no longer, and if we cannot recover by 
letting the remains of nature work, we muft mevi- 
tjihly die. 

What arts have been ufed to poflefs the people 
with a ftrong delufion, that Britain muft infallibly 
be ruined, without the recovery of Spain to the 
houfc of Auftria? making thefafety of a great and 
powerful kingdom as ours was then to depend upon 
an event, which even after a war of miraculous 
fuccefTcs proves impradli cable. As if princes and 
great miniftcrs could find no way of lettling the 
})iiblic tranquillity without changing the poflcllions 
of kingdoms, and forcing fovcreigns upon a peo- 
ple againft their inclinations. Is there no fecurity 
for the ifland of Britain, unlefs a King of Spain be 
dethroned by the hands of his grandfather? Has 
the eneiny no cautionaiy towns and lea-ports to give 
us for fccuring trade ? Can he not deliver us pof- 
feffion of fuch places as would put liim in a worfe 
condition, whenever he fliould periidioufly renevr 
the war ? The prefent King of France has but k\v 
years to live ky the courfc of nature, and doubtlcfs 
would dcfire to end his days in peace. Cirandfi- 
thcrs in private families are not obrc:r\ cd to have 
great influence on their granifons ; and, I believe, 
they have much Icfs among princes; however, wlun 
•the authority of a parent is g:)ne', is it likely tlut 
Philip will be directed by a br )th-.r iigainft his own 
intereft, and that of his fubjerVs ? Have not thoic 
two realms their fcij^rate maxims of policy, which 

r:ui't 
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muA: operate in times of peace ? Thefe at leaft are 
probahiUties, and cheaper by fix millions a-year 
•Than rocoreriiig Spain, or continuing the war, both 
which fecm abfolntely impoflible. 

But the common qucftion is, if we muft now 
fiirrender Spain, what have we been fighting for 
all this while ? The anfwer is ready, We have been 
fighting for the ruin of the public intereft, and the 
advancement of a private. We have been fighting 
to raife the wealth and grandeur of a particular fa- 
mily ; to enrich ufurcrs and ftockjobbers, and to 
cultivate the pernicious defigns of a faftion by de- 
■ftroying the landed intereft. The nation begins 
now to think thefe blejfings are not worth fighting 
for any longer, and therefore de fires a peace. 

But the advocates on the other fide cry out, that 
we might have had a better peace, than is now in 
agitation, above two years ago. Suppofing this to 
be true, I do aflert, that, by parity of reafon, wc 
muft expcft one juft fo much the worfe about two 
years hence. If thofe in power could then have 
given us a better peace, more is their infamy and 
guilt, that they did it not Why did they infift 
upon jconditions, which they were certain would 
never be granted ? We allow, it was in their power 
to have put a good end to the war, and left the na- 
tion in fome hope of recovciing itfelf. And this 
is what we charge them with as anfwerable to God, 
their country, and pofterity, that the bleeding 
condition of their fell ow-fiibj efts was a feather in 
the balance with their private ends. 

When we offer to lament the heavy debts and 
poverty of the nation, it is plcafant to hear fome 
nien anfwer all that can be fiiid, by crying up the 
power of England, the courage of England, the 
inexhauftib'e riches of England. I have heard a 
man * very fanguine upon this fubjeft, with a good 

• The Ute Lord H.vtifax. 
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employment for life, and a. hundred thoufand 
pounds in the funds, bidding us take comagt, and 
fjuarranting that all would go well. This is Ae flyk 
of men at eafe, who lay heavy burdens upon others^ 
which they would not touch with one rf their fingers^ 
I have known ibme people fuch ill computecSi as 
to imagine the many millions in flocks and annui- 
ties are fo much real wealth in the nation ; whereas 
every firthing of it is entirely loft to us, fcattercd 
in Holland, Germany, and Spain ; and the landed 
men, who now pay the intereft, muft at laft pay 
the principal. 

Fourthly, Thofe who are againft any peace with- 
out i>pain, have, J doubt, been ill informed as to 
the low condition of France, and the mighty con- 
fcqucnces of our fuccefles. As to the firft, it 
muft be confefled, that, after the battle of Rami- 
lies, the French were fo difcouraged with their 
frequent lofles, and fo impatient for a peace, that 
their King was refolved to comply upon any rea- 
fonable terms. But when his fubjefts were inform- 
ed of our exorbitant demands, they grew jealous 
of his honour, and were unanimous to aftift him in 
continuing the war. at any hazard, rather than fub- 
mit. This fully reftored his autliority ; and the 
fupplics he hath received from the Spanifh Wefl- 
Indies, which in all are computed, fince the wai;, 
to amount to four hundred millions of livres, and 
all in fpeciej have enabled him to pay his troops. 
Befides, the money is fpent in his own country; 
and he hath iince waged war in the moft thrifty 
manner by acting on the defensive ; compounding 
with us every campaign for a town, which cofb 
ns fifty times more than it is worth, either as to 
the value, or the confequcnces. Then he is at no 
charge for a fleet, further than .providing priva- 
teers, wherewith his fubjefts carry on a piratical 
v;ar at their own expence, and he fliares in the 
j^jofit; v.'hich hath been very confiderable to 
^^ .FraEcc, 
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France, and of iniiQite difadvantag^ to ns, not on- 
ly- by the pcrpetoal \oSks we have fufffered, to an 
immenfe value, but by the general di£couragement 
of trade, on which we fo touch depend. All this 
considered, with the circumftances of that govern- 
ment, wherevthe prince is mafter of the lives ■ and- 
fbrtunes of fo mighty a kingdom, fhews that mo- 
Barch not to be fo funk in hls'affiiirs as we have i- - 
magined, and- have long flattered ourfelves with •' 
the hopes of. 

Thofe who are againft any peace without Spain, 
ieem likewife to have been miftaken in judging 
oar ^i£tories, and other Aiccefies, to have been o£ 
greater confequence than they really were. 

"When ourarmics-^ake a town in Flanders, the 
Butch are immediately put xtlxo pcffcffion^ and we 
at home make bonfires. • I have fometimes pitied 
the deluded people to fee them fquandering^ away 
their fewel to 10 little purpofe. For example: 
what is it to us that Bouchain is taken, about which 
the wadike politicians of the coffeehoufe make fuck 
a clutter ^ What though the garrifon furrendered 
prifoners of war, and in fight of the enemy ? We 
are not now in a condition to be fed with points of 
honour. What advantage have we, but that of. 
fpending three or four millions more to get ano- 
ther- town ibr the States, which may open them a: 
new country for contrihutionsy and increafe the pcr- 
quifites of the general ? 

In that war of ten years, under the late King, 
when our commanders and foldiers were raw and- 
unexperienced, incomparifon of what they are at 
prefent, we loft battles and. towns^ as well as we 
gained them of late, fince thofe gendemen have 
better learned their trade ; yet we bore up then, as 
the French do now : nor was there any thing deci- 
five in their fuccefles ; they grew weary as well as 
we, and at laft confented to a peace, Mtidex >«\vv:\i. 
we mi^ht have been happy enougli, i£ ix. \iaA. x^x-.^ 
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been followed by that wife treaty efpartitkmy wioch 
revived the flame that hath lafted ever fince. I fee 
nothing elfe in the modem waj of making war,, 
but that the fide which can hold out longeft, will 
end it with mofl advantage^ In ftich a clofe coun*- 
try as Flanders, where it is carried on by fiegea^ ' 
the army that a£ts offensively is at a much greater 
expqi^ of mien and money ; and there is hard^ » 
town taken> in the common forma, where the be- 
fiegerft have not the worfe of the bargain. I never 
yet knew a foklier, who would not afBrm^ that any 
town might be taken, i£ you were content to be at 
the chaise. If you will count upon facnficing fb- 
much blood and treafure, the reft is all a regular, 
eftabliihed method, which cannot fail. When the 
King of France, in the times of his grandeur^ fat 
down before a town, his generals and engineers 
would often fix the day when it ihould furrender &. 
the enemy, fenfible of all this, hath, for fome 
years paft avoided a battle, where he hath fo ill 
ittcceeded, and taken a furer way to confume ns by 
letting our courage evaporate againft ftones ^d 
rubbifh, and facrificing a fingle town to a cam- 
paign, which he can fo much better aflbrd to lofe 
than we to take. 

Lajlfyy Thofe who are fo violently againft any 
p§ace without Spain being reftored to the koufe dF 
Auftria^ have not, I believCi caft their eye upon a> 
cloud gathering in the north, which we have help* 
ed to raifc, and may quickly break in a ftorm upon 
our heads. 

The northern war hath been on foot almoft ever 
fince our breach with France. The iuccefs of it is^ 
various ; but one eftcft to be apprehended was al' 
ways the fame, that fooncr or later it would in- 
volve us in its confequcnces ; and 'that whenever 
this happened, let our fuccefs be never fo great a- 
gainft France, from that moment France wouUfc 
have the advantage. 

^1 
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By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall, we 
were obliged to hinder the King of Denmark from; 
engaging in a war with Sweden. It was at that' 
time underftood by all parties, and fo declared, e- 
Yen by the Britifh miolftera, that this engagement 
Ipecially regarded Denmark's not aflifling King Au- 
. gufbiSi But however, if this had not been ib, yet 
our obligation to Sweden flood in force by viinue. 
of former treaties with that crown, which were all 
vevired and confirmed by a fubfequent one, con-; 
eluded at the Hague by Sir Tofeph WiUiamfon, and. 
liAonfieur Lilienroot, about the latter end of the 
King's reign. 

However, the war in the north proceeded ; and 
eur not affifting Sweden was a,t leaft as well excu- 
fed by the war which we were entangled in^ . as. his. 
not contributing his contingent to the empire, 
whereof he is a memb^f, was excufed by the pref- 
fiires he lay under, having a confederacy to deal 
with. . 

In this war the King of Sweden was viftorious ; 
and what dangers were we not then expofed to? 
what fears were we not in ? He marched into Sax-. 
ony, and if he had really been in the French inte- 
reft, might at once have put us under the greateft- 
diiBculties. But the torrent turned another way, . 
and he contented himfelf with impoiing on his ene^ 
my the treaty of Alt Raftadt ; by whkh K. Au-» 
guftus makes an abfolute ceffion of the crown of 
Poland, renounces any tide to it, acknowledges- 
Staniflaus ; and then both he and the K. of Swe- 
den join in deiiring the guarantee of England and 
Holland. The Queen did not indeed give this 
guarantee in form ; but as a ilep towards it, the 
title of King was given to Staniilaus by a letter j&pon>- 
Ker Majefty ; and the ftrongeft allurances were gi-^ 
ven to the Swedifh minifter, in her Majefty's name, 
and in a committee of council, that the guarantee 
ihould rpeedily be granted ; and thai la \ii& icic'^xk 
X 3 >h\55N«' 
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nrhUe it vas the £uae timig m tf the fbmift nre 
pafled. 

in 1708 K. Augoftot made dbe campa^inFfau- 
ders: what meafures he might at that time take, or 
of what nature the argumentf might be thathemade 
ufe ofy is not known : but immediately after be 
breaks through all he had done, marches into Po- 
land, and reaflumes the crown. 

After this we apprehended, that the peace of the 
empire might be endangered ; and therefore enter- 
ed into an aA of guarantee for the neutrality of it. 
The King of Sweden refiifed upon iereral accounts 
to fubmit to the terms of this treaty ; particularif 
becaufe we went out of the empire to cover Poland 
and Jutland, but did not go out of it to cover tbe 
territories of Sweden. 

Let us therefore confider what is our cafe at pre* 
fent. If the King of Sweden retun^ and get die 
better, he will think himielf under no oUigadoQ 
of having any regards to the interefts of the alHes; 
but will naturally purfue, according to his own cx- 
preffion, his enemy wherever he finds him. In this 
cafe the corps of the neutrality is oUiged to oppofc 
him ; and fo we are engaged in a^ iecond war, be* 
fore the firft be ended. 

If the northern confederates fucceed againft Swe- 
den, how fhaU we be able to preferve the balance 
of power in the north, fo eflential to our trade as 
well as in many other refpefts ? What will become 
of that great hi pport of the Proteftant interefl in 
Germany, which is the footing that the Swedes now 
have in die empire ? Or who (hall anfwer, that 
thefe princes, after they have fettled the north to 
their minds, may not take a fancy to look fouth* 
ward, and mike their peace with France according 
to their own fchemes ? 

And laftly, if the King of Pniffia, the Eleftof 
of Hanover, and other princes, whofe dominions 
lii? contiguous, be fox^^d to draw from thofe ar- 
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mies which a£t againft' France, we muft live in 
hourly expe£faition o£ having thofe troops recalled, 
which they now leave with us ; and this recall may 
happen in the midft of a iiege^ or on thj; eve of a 
battle, fe it therefore otnr intereft to toil on in a 
minoiis war for an impracticable end, till one of 
thefe cafes fliall happen^ or to get under fhelter be- 
fore the ftorm ? 

. There is no doubt but the prefent miniftry (prO" 
vided they coidd get over the obligations of honour 
and confcience^ might find their advantage in ad<- 
vifing the contmuance of the war, as well as the 
laft <bd, although not in the fame degree after the 
kingdom hath been fo much exhaufted.- They 
might prolong it, till the parliament dcfire a peace ; 
and in the mean time leave them in full pofleflion 
of power. Therefore it is plain » that their pro- 
ceedings at prefent are meant to ferve their country 
dire£Uy againft their private iotercft ; whatever cla<> 
mour may be raifed by thofe, who for the vileft 
ends would remove heaven and earth to oppofe 
their meaAires. But they think it infmitely better 
to accept fuch terms as will fecurc our trade, find 
a ftiflicient barrier for the States, give reafihahlefd' 
tijfa^ion to the Emperor, and rcftore the tranquil- 
lity of Europe, although without adding Spain to 
the empire ; rather than go in a langui&ing way, 
upon the vain expeftation of fbme improbable turn 
for the recovery of that monarchy out of the Bour- 
bon family ^ and at laft be forced to a worle peace, 
by fome of the allies falling off upoo our utter in- 
ability to continue the war. 
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Some Rtmaiics on tHe Barrier-treaty; 
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General. 
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TX7HEN I publifhed the difcourfe, called, TU 
^^ ConduSf of the AllieSy I had thoughts either 
of inferting or annexing the Barrier-treaty at lengthy 
with fuch obfervations as I conceived might be ufe- 
fill for public information : but that difcourfe tak-i 
ing up more room than I defigned, after my utmoft 
endeavours to abbreviate it, I contented myfelf on- 
ly with making fome few refleAions upon that ^a- 
mom treaty ^ fufficient, as I thought, to anfwer the 
defign of my book. I have fince heard, that my 
readers in general feemed to wifli I had been more 
particular, and have difcovered an impatience to 
have that treaty made public, efpecially fince it hath 
been laid before the hou/e of Commons. 

That I may give fome light to the reader, who is 
not well verfed in thofe affairs, hs ma-Y ^leafe to 
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inow, that a projeft fbr a treaty of barrier with 
the States was transmitted hither from Holland ; 
but being difappro^ed of by our court in fcveral 
parts, a new projeft or fchcmc of a treaty was 
drawn up here, with many additions and altera- 
tionSr This^ lafV was called the counter-prajeB ; and 
was the meafure, whereby the Duke of Mailbo- 
rough and my Lord Townihcnd were commanded 
and inftru£led ta proeced in negotiating di! treaty of 
harrur with the States. 

I have added a tranilation of thhcountir^proje^ 
in thofe articles where it differs from the harrier*- 
treaty^ that the reader, by comparing them toge* 
ther, may judge how pun^hially thofe negodators 
obferved d^eir inftrudions. I have, lakcwtfe . fub* 
joined the fentiments^ of Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and the Count de Sinzendorf, relating to this trea- 
ty^ written, I fuppofe, while it was negotiating. 
And, laftly, Thave added a copy of the reprefen- 
tation of the Britifh merchants at Bruges, fignify- 
ihg what inconveniencies they already felt and fur? 
tiier apprehended from xhisiarrier^friaty.. 
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Some Remarks on the ByiAEtBiL-^TRmATY^. 
6fr. • 



IMAGINE a reafonable perfon in China xeading'. 
the following treaty^ and one who was ignorant 
of our affairs^, or our geography : he woold con" 
ceive their High Mightineues the States-General to 
be fome vaft powerful commonwealth, like that of 
Rome; and her Majesty to. be a petty prince,* 

like* 



•"Dr. Swift commenced 'th6 champion of Queen Anne*s Tory mi' 
Biftry as early ai ihc month of November 1710, under the title of 
The Examiner, Beiide which he wrote feveral other papers in defence - 
of the Queen> the confliiuiiun^ and the min](\ry ; particularly Some 
advice to the members of the Ofioher club ; 1'he conduEi of tke allies j Re" 
marks on the barrier treaty ^ The public Jpifit of the tVbigSy (a treatife» 
wherein we may obferve how well the Doftor was acquainted with 
the fcvc al intcrels and designs of all the princes in Europ*) ; The 
preface to the Bi(hop of Sarum^s irttroeiu^'ion ', and. Some free thoughts or 
the pr^fent flate of affairs, Thefe are a coui fc of writings not to bcr 
cottfilercd in the light of occajional pamphlets^ or little pzlttj journaisf 
thrown into the world by fome hackney jade, in the defence of corruf* 
tibn, and to forve the iniquitous defigns of a party. No j thefe wnt- 
ings are to be conlidered, and read over and over again^ as lectures of 
true, unprejudiced, conftitutional politics, calculated to expofe the 
enemies of the public, and to maintain at once the honour of tbfr 
crown, and the liberties of the people of England. I 'cannot bat' 
think, whoever is totally unacquainted with thefe political ^ trad?, 
might be tempted to revife them carefully, were it only for the fake 
of extracting fome points of hiftory, which, to many thoufaods of- 
the prefcnt age, are fomewhat more than paradoxus. ■ ■ Whoever 

pretends to write the hiftory of Queen Anne's reign, without rcvifing 
diligently the works of this great author, will produce n. thing better 
than fome lame, partial, inGgnificant G^ubftreet performance, like 
the reft of thofe vile accounts which have already, in defiance of 
truih, been impofed upon the world. I am fure the prefent genera- 
tion of men, that is, the prefent generation of landed men, who are 
in fad the only proprietors of the whole kingdom, feel it to their 
-«•*- *haX S wift*s rcafonln^s wt \Nift> ^ivd xhax all his accounts arc 
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4ike one of thofe to whom that republic -would 
fometimes fend a diadem for a prefent, when they 
behaved themfelves well, otherwife could depofe at 
pleafure, and place whom they thought fit in his 
Aead. Such a man would think, that the States 
had taken our prince and us into their proteSiion ; 
and in return honoured us fo far, as to make uie 
of our troops as fome fmall afliftance in their con- 
-quefts, and the enlargement of their empire, or to 
prevent the incurfions of barbarians upon fome of 
..their outlying provinces. But how muft it found 
•in an European ear, that Great Britain, after main- 
taining a war for fo many years, with fo much glo- 
ry and {uccefs, and fuch prodigious expence, after 
.faving the Empire, Holland, andPortugal, and al- 
.mofl recovering Spain, fhould, towards the clofe 
-of a war, enter into a treaty with feven. Dutch pro- 
:vinces, to fecure to them a dominion larger than 
their own, which fhe had conquered for them ; to 
undertake for a great deal more without ftipulating 
.the leaft advantage for herfelf ; and accept, as an e- 
equivalent, the mean condition of thofe States affift- 
ing to preferve her Queen on the throne, whom by 
tGod's a£iftance fhe is able to defend againft all her 
Majeily's enemies apd allies put together ? 

. Such a wild bargain could never have been m^de 
for us, if the States had not found it their intereft 
^o ufe very powerful motives with the chief advif- 
ers, (I fay nothings of the perfon immediately em- 
ployed) ; and if a party here at home had not been 
refolved, for ends and purpofes very well known. 



'Irue. Swifts "Mu Swtfl thinks the Dean's political trafh 

<ihouId have been ranged in his work« in the order in which be has 
mentioned them ; and th^t bis feveral poems relative to thofe times* 
■ and which in truth greatly illitflrate his political trzAs, ought to be 
n-tad in the following order, viz. Tbr virtues of Sid Hornet the mogt* 
utans r0d ; The fable of MiJat ; Aht^ or, The minijier of ftate 5 Ht" 
aacti fpifi* 7* ^^^ I* imitated, and addrejfed to the Earl of Oxford \ 
' Fsorace, fat, 6. b^k 2. tart of it imitated'^ The autbw on bitnjelf > *t\:%. 
faggot J. T9 the Eitri of Oxford in the tvwtr^ 
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to continue the war as long as they had any occa- 
iion for it. 

The counter^pfcjeEf oi this treaty made here at 
London was bad enough in all conficience : I Ylvk, 
laid fomething of it in the preface ; her Majeily*s 
minifters were inftrudted to proceed by it in their 
negotiation. There was one point in that proved, 
which would have been of confequence to Britain, 
And one or two more where the advantages of the 
States were not fo very exorlntant, and where fome 
care was taken of the houfe of Aufbria. Is it pof- 
fible, that our good allies und friends conld not be 
brought to any terms with us^ unlefs by ftriking at 
every particular that might do us any good, and 
adding ftill more to thole whereby fo much was ti« 
ready granted ? For inftance, the article about de- 
molidiing of Dunkirk furely might have remsuned; 
which was of fome benefit to the States, as well as 
of mighty advantage to us ; and which the French 
King hath lately yielded in one of his prelimina- 
ries, although clogged with the demand of an e- 
quivalent, which will owe its difficulty only to this 
treaty. 

But let me now confider the treaty itfelf . Among 
the one and twenty articles, of which it confifts, 
only two have any relation to us, importing that 
the Dutch are to be guarantees of our fucceffion, 
and are not to enter into any treaty until the Queen 
is acknowledged by France. We know very wcll» 
that it is in confequence the intereft of the States, 
as muck as ours, that Britain Jhould be governed 
by a Proteftant prince. Befides, what is there mort 
in this guarantee, than in all common leagues of- 
fenfive and defenfive, between two powers, whew: 
each is obliged to defend the other againft any in- 
vader with all their ftrength ? Such was the granJ 
alliance bet^veen tlie Emperor, Britain, and Hol- 
land ; which was, or ought to have been, as good 
a guarantee of our fucccillon to all intents and puf- 

^fes) 
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jjofes, as this in the barrier-treaty. And the mu- 
tual engagements in fuch alliances have been ahvays 
reckoned lufEcient without any leparatc benefit to 
either party. 

It is, no doubt, for the irttereft of Britain, that 
the States fhould have a fufficient barrier againft • 
France ; but their High Mightineffes, for fome few 
years pafl, have put a ditlereht meaning upon the 
word barrier f from wiiat it formerly uicd to bear 
Ayhen applied to them. When the late King was 
Prince of Orange, and commanded their armies 
agdnil France^ it was never once imagined, that 
any of the towns taken Ihould belong to the Dutch; 
they were all immediately delivered up to their law- 
ful monarch ; and Flanders was only a barrier^ to 
Holland, as it was in the hands of Spain, rather than 
France. So in the grand alliance of 1701, die fe- 
veral powers promiling to endeavour to recover 
Flanders for a barrier, was underftood to be the 
recovering thofc provinces to the King of Spain j 
but in this treaty the ftyle is wholly changed : here 
are about twenty towns and forts of great import- 
ance, with their chatellanies and dependencies, 
(which dependencies are likewife to be enlarged as 
much as poffible), and the whole revenues of them 
to be under the perpetual military government of 
the Dutch, by which that republic will be entirely 
mafters of the richeft part of all Flanders ; and 
upon any appearance of war they may put their 
garrifons into any other place of the I^ow Coun- 
tries ; and farther, the King of Spain is to give 
them a revenue of four hundred thoufand crowns 
a-ycar to enable them to maintain thofe garri- 
fons. 

Why fhould we wonder that the Dutch are in- 
clined to perpetuate the war, when by an article in 
this treaty the King of Spain " is not to poflefs 
** one fingle town in the Low Countries, until ^ 

Vol- II. Y ^^ \'^'a.^^ 
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** peace be made." The Duke of Anjou, at the 
beginning of this war, maintained fix and thirty 
thoufand men out of thofe Spanifli provinces he 
then poffefled : to which if we add the many towns 
fince taken, which were not in tlie late King of 
Spain's pofleflion at the time of his death, with all 
their territories and dependencies ; it is vifible 
what forces the States may be able to keep, even 
without any charge to their peculiar dominions. 

The towns and chatellanies of this bairier always 
maintained their garrifons, when they were in the 
hands of France ; and, as it is reported, returned 
a confide rable fum of money into the Kln^'^ cof- 
fers ; jet the King of Spain is obliged by this trea- 
ty (as we have ah-eady obferved) to add over and 
above a revenue of four hundred thoufand crowns 
a-yeai'. We know likewif<i, that a great part of 
the revenue of the Spanifl> Netherlands is already 
pawned to the States ; fo that after a peace nothing 
will be left to the foverejgn, ;3or will the people 
be much eafed of the ta^^es they at prefent labour 
tinder. 

'Ilius the States, by virtue of this barrier-treaty^ 
will in effeft be abfolute fovereigns of all Flan- 
ders, and of the whole revenues in the ntmoft 
extent. 

And here I cannot without fome contempt take 
notice of a fort of reafoning offered by feveral peo- 
ple ; that the many towns we have taken for the 
Dutch are of no advantage, becaufe the whole reve- 
nues of thofe towns are fpent in maintaining them. 
For, firft, the faft is manifeftly falfe, particularly 
as to Lifle and fome others. Secondly, the States 
after a peace are to have four hundred thoufand 
crowns a-year out of the remainder of Flanders, 
which is then to be left to Spain. And laftly, fup- 
pofe all thefe acquired dominions will not bring a 
penny into their treafury, what can be of greater 

confe- 
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ConCeqnencc, than to be able to maintain a mighty 
army out of their new conquefts, which before 
they always did by taxing their natural fubjeAs ? 

How fliall we be able to anftver it to K. Charlcsf 
ni. that while we preteild to endeavour reftoring 
him to the entire monarchy of Spain, we jofin at 
(he fame time with the Dutch to deprive him of 
his nararal right to the Low Countries ? 

But fuppofe by a Dutch barrier muft now be un- 
«!brftoodr onfy what li to be in poffefGon of the 
States ; yet, even under this acceptation of the 
word, nothing was originally meant except a barrier 
againft France ; whereas feveral towns demanded 
by the Dutch in this treaty can be of no ufe at all 
m fuch a barrier * And this is the fentiment even 
ttF Prince Eugene himfelf, (the pre fen t oracle and 
idol of the party here), who fays, ** that Dender- 
*• mond, Oftend, and the caftlc of Gand, do in 
^* no fort belong to the barrier ; nor can be of o- 
*•• thcrufe,- than to make the States- General maf- 
•* ters of the Low Coiintriers, and hinder theii' 
" trade with England." And further, ** that 
*• thofe who are acquainted with the country know 
•* very well, that 10 fortify Lier and Ilalle can give 
'• no fecurity to the States as a barrier, but only 
** raife a jealoufy in the people, that thofe places 
•* are only fortified in order to block up Bruffels, 
•* and the other great towns of Brabant." 

In thofe towns of Flanders where the Dutch arc 
to have garrifons, but the ecclefiaftical and civil 
power to remain to the King of Spain after a peacej 
the States have power to fend arms, ammunition; 
and viftuals, without paying cuftoms ; under which 
pretence they will engrofs the whole trade of thofe 
towns^ exclufive of all other nations. 

This Prince Eugene likewife forefaw ; and in hii 
ebfervations upon this treaty, here annexed, pro- 
pofed a remedy for it. 

Y z K^^ 
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And if tlie Dutch fhall plcafe to think, that tfic 
whole Spanifli Netherlands are not afufBcient bar' 
rier for them, I know no remedy from the words 
of tliis treaty, but that we muft ftill go on and con- 
quer for them as k)ng as they pieafe. For the 
Queen is obliged, whenever a peace is treated,, to- 
procure for them ivhatever Jball he thought necejfary 
befides ; and where their neceffi'ty will terminate, is 
not very eafy to forefee. 

Could any of her Majefty*s fubjefts conceive, 
that in thofe very towns we have takeo: for the 
Dutch, and given into their pofleflion as a bairiery 
cither the States ffiould demand, or our minifien 
allow, that the fubje£l&of Britain fhould,,in rcfpeft. 
to their trade, be ufed worfe than they were under 
the late King of Spain ?i yet this is the faft, as mon- 
ilrous as it appears : all goods going to or coming 
from Newport or Oftend. arc to pay the fama duf 
ties, as thofe that pafs by the Scheld under the 
Dutch forts : and this in effeft is to-fhut out all o* 
ther nations from trading to Flanders. The Eng« 
lifli merchants at Bruges complain, that- ** after 
** they have paid the King ot Spain's duty for 
** goods imported at Oftend, the ftme goods are- 
'* made liable to further duties, when they arc car* 
** ried from thence into the towns of the Dutch 
•* new conquefts ; ^ 72^5^ rf^r^ 6»/y the fame privileges 
** of trade ihey had before the death ot the latfl 
•* King of Spain, Charles II.** And in confc- 
quence of this treaty, the Dutch have already xz* 
ken off eight per cent, from all goods they- fend to 
the Spanifli Flanders, but left it ftill upon us. 

But what is yery furprifing, in the very fame ar- 
ticle, where our goad friends and= allies are wholly 
Ihutting us out from trading in thofe towns we have 
conquered for them with fo much blood and trea- 
fure, the Queen is obliged to procure, that the 
States fhall be ufed as favourably, in their trad6 over 

all. 
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all the King of Spain's dominions, as her own fub- 
jeAs, OT'as the people moji favoured. This I humbly 
conceive to be perfeft boys play ; Crofs I win, and 
fi/e yoti lofe * ; or, lVhat*5 yours is mine, and what 's 
mine is my oivn. Now, if it Ihould happen, that in 
a treaty x)f peace fome ports or towns ihould be 
yielded us for the fecurity of our trade, in any part 
of the Spanifh dominionis at how great a diftancc 
fOever, I fuppofc the Dutch would go on with their 
hys play, and challenge half by virtue of that arti- 
cle : or would they be content with the military go- 
vernment and the revenues, and reckon them a- 
mong 'mhat Jhall be thought necejjayy for their bar- 
Jrier? 

This prodigious article is introduced as fubfe- 
quent to the treaty of Munfter made about the 
year 1648, at a time when England was in the ut- 
moft confufion, and very mtich to our difadvan- 
tagc. Thofe parts in that treaty, {o unjuft in them- 
felves and fo preji:jdicial to our trade, ought in rea- 
fon to have been remitted rather than confirmed 
upon us for the time to come. But this is Diitch 
partnerfhip ; to fhare in all our beneficial bargains, 
and exclude us wholly from theirs, even from thofo 
which we have got for them. 

In one part of The conduif cfthet?lltesiScc. amortg '. 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a quel- 
tiOrt^ whether it were right in ppint of policy or 
prudence to call in a foreign power to be a guaran- 
•tec to our fucceflion ; becaufe by that means ** we 
^* put it out of the power of our legiflature to al- 
*^ ter the fucceffion, how much foever the neceffity 
'* of the kingdom may require it ?" To comply 
y/nth the cautions of fome people, I explained my 

• The twb fides of our coin Were once diftingaifliei by crofs and 
file, as they are now by beads and tailst 

Y 3 iRaeawti^ 
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meaning in the following editions. I was aHuredy ttd^ 
my Lord Chief Juftice affirmed, that paflage vras 
trcafon. One of my aniwerers, I think, decides a& 
favourably; and I am told» that paragrap)i inras 
read very lately, during a debate, with a comment 
in very injurious terms, which perhaps might have 
been fpared. That the legifhture ihould have 
power to cliange the fucceffion, whenever the xie- 
ceflities of the kingdom require, is fo very ufefiil 
towards prefcrving our religion and liberty, that I 
know not how to recant. The worft of this opi- 
nion is^ that at iirft light it appears to be Wkiggijh; 
but the diflin^Hon is thus : the IVhigs are for chang* 
ing the fucccffion when they think fit, although the 
entire legiflature do not confent ; I think it ought 
never to be done but upon great neceffity, and that 
with the ian£lion of the whole legiflature. Da 
thefe gentlemen of revolution-principles think it 
impoffible, that, wc fliould ever have occafion again 
to change our fucceffion ? And if fuch an accident 
fhould fdll out, muft we have no remedy until the 
feven provinces will give their confent? Suppofethat 
this virulent party among us were as able, as feme 
are willing, to raife a rebellion for reinftating them 
in power, and would apply themfelves to the Dutch 
as guarantees of our fucceffion to affifl them with 
all their force, under pretence that the Queen and 
miniflry, a great majority of both houfes, and the 
bulk of the people, were for bringing over France, 
Popeiy, and the pretender ? Their High Mighu- 
nefles would, as I take it, be fole judges of the con- 
troverfy, and probably decide it fo well, that in 
ibme time we might have the happineis of becom- 
ing a province to Holland. I am humbly of opi- 
nion, that there are two qualities neceffary to a 
reader before his judgment fliould be allowed; 
thefe are, common honefty, and common fenfe ; 
and that no man could have mifreprefcnted that 

para- 
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paragraph in my difcourfe, unlcfs he were utterly 
deftitute of ooe or both. 

The prcfumpdue fucceflbr, and her immediate 
heirs, have fo eftabliflied a reputation in the world 
for their piety,, wifdom, and humanity, that no 
neceffity of this kind is like to appear in their 
days : But I muft llill infift, that it is a diminution 
to the independency of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain y to caU at- every door for help to put her 
laws, in execution. And we ought to coniGder, 
that if in ages to come fuch a prince fhouldhap^ 
pen to be in fucceffion to our throne, who ihouid 
be intirely unable to govern; that very motive 
might incline our guarantees to fupport him, the 
more effeftu ally, to bring the rivsJs of ihcir trade 
into confufion and <liforder. 

But to return : The Queen is here put under 
the unreafonable obligation of being guarantee of 
the whole barrier treaty ; of the Dutch having 
poflefllon of the faid barrier, and the revenues 
thereof before a peace ; of the payment of four 
hundred thoufand crowns by the King of Spain ; 
that the States fliall poflefs their barrier, even be- 
fore K. Charles is in pofTeflion of the Spaniih Ne- 
therlands; although by the fifth article of the 
grand alliance her Majefly is under no obligation 
to do any thing of this nature, except in a general 
treaty. 

All kings, princes, and ftates are invited to en- 
ter into this treaty, and to be guarantees of its 
execution. This article, though very frequent in 
treaties, feems to look very oddly in that of 
the barrier. Popifh princes are here invited 
among others to become guarantees of our 
Proteftant fuccefiion ; every petty prince in 
Germany mult be intreated to preferve the 
Queen of Great Britain upon her throne. The » 
King of Spain is invited particularly, and b^ 
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name, to become guar.antec of the'ci-^cutiott: of a 
treaty, by which his allies, i^ha-terctead to fight 
his battles and recover his domkliCn^ ftrip him in 
cfteA of all his ten provinces; acljftr reafen why 
they never fent any forces t6 Spaii*,' and why thi 
obligation, not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France until that intire monarchy was yielded as a 
preliminary, w£S ftruck out of the counter-projeA 
by the Dutch. They fought only in Flanders, be- 
icaufe there they only fought for themfelvcs. King 
Charles muft needs accept this invitation v€ry 
kindly, and ftand by with great fatisfaAion, while 
the Belgic lion divides the prey, and adigns it all to 
himfelf. I remember there was a parcel of fol- 
fliers, who robbed a farmer of his poultry, and 
then made him wait at table, while they devoured 
his victuals without giving him a morfel ; and upon 
his expoftulating, had only f®r anfwer, Why^ 
Sirrah, are wc not come here to prote^ you ? And 
thus much for this generous invitation to all kings 
and princes to lend their affiftance and become 

fjarantces out of pure good nature for fecuring 
landers to the Dutch. 

In the treaty of Ryfwic no car)e was taken to ob- 
lige the French King to acknowledge the right of 
fucceflion in her prefcnt Majefty; for want of 
which point being then fettled, France i-efufed to 
acknowledge her for Queen of Great Britain after 
the late King's death. This unaccountable negleft 
(if it were a negle<Sl:) is here called an omiffion, and 
care is taken to fupply it in the next general treaty 
of peace *. I mention this occafionally, becaufe I 
have fome ftubborn doubts within me, whether it 
were a wilful omiffion or no. Neither do I herein 
reflect in the leaft upon the memory of his late Ma- 
jefty, whom I intirely acquit of any imputation 
upon this matter. But when I recolledt the beha- 

• Article XX, 

N\Q^Kt> 
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^bur, the language, and the principles of fomc 
certain pcrfons in thofe days, and compare them, 
witli that omifllon ; I. am tempted to draw fome 
conclufions, which a certain party would be more 
ready to call falfe and malicious, than to prove 
them foi 

I muft here take leave (becaufe it will not other- 
tvife fall in my way) to fay a few words in retura 
to a gentleman, I know not of what chara^er or 
calling, who hath done me the honour to writ« 
three difcourfes againft that treatife of The condu^ 
of the ailus, &c, and promifes,. for my comfort,, 
to conclude all in a fourth. I pity anfwerers widt. 
all my heart, for the many difedvantages they \h 
under. My book did a world of mifchief (as he 
calls it) before his firft part could poffibly come 
out ; and to went on through the kingdom, while 
his limped ilowly after ; and if it arrived at all, it 
was too late ; for people's, opinions were alveadyt 
fixed. His manner of anfwering me is thus: Of 
thofe fa£ls v.'hich he pretends to examine, fome he 
refolutely denies, others he endeavours to exte- 
nuate, and the reft he diftorts with fuch unnatural^ 
turns, that I would engage by the fame method to-^ 
difprove any hiftory either ancient or modern- 
Then the whole is interlarded with a thoufand in- 
jurious epithets and appellations, which heavy, 
writers are forced to make ufe of, as a fupply for 
that wantof fpirit and genius they a^e not born to : 
Yet after all he allows a very great point, for which 
I contend, confefllng in plain words, that the bur- 
den of the war hath chiefly lain upon us ; and- 
thinks it fufficient for the Dutch, that next to Eng- 
land they have borne the greateft fliare. And is not 
this the great grievance of which the whole king- 
dom complains ? I am inclined to think, that my 
intelligence was at leaft as good as his; and fome of 
it, I can aflure him, came from pcrfons of his own * 
party,, although perhaps not ako^exbfit fevc^SwcR^-- 
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ed. Hitherto therefore the matter is pretty equal, 
and the world may believe him or me as they 
pleafe. But I think the great point of controverfy 
between tis is, Whether the eflFefts and confe- 
qiiences of things follow better from his preniiffcs 
or mine ? And there I will not be fatbiied^ unlefs 
he will allow the whole advantage to be on my fidcr 
Here is a flourilhing kingdom brought to the brink 
of ruin by a moft fiiccefsf ul and glorious war of 
ten years, under an able, diligent, and Ryal mi" 
niftry, a moft faithful, juft, and generous com- 
mander, and in conjui^on with the moft hearty, 
reafonable, and iincere allies. This is the cafe, as 
that author reprefents it. I have heard a ftory, I 
think it was of the Duke of ♦ • ♦, who playing at 
hazard at the Groom-porter's in much company, 
held in a great many hands together, and drew a- 
huge heap of gold ; but, in the heat of play, never 
oblerved a fharper who came once or twice under 
kis arm, and fwept a great deal of k into his* harj 
the company thought it had been one of his fcr- 
vants. When the Duke *s hand was out, they were 
talking how much he had won. Yes, faid he, I 
held in very long; yet methinks I have won but 
very little. 'JThey told him his fervant had got 
the reft in his hat ; and then he found he was 
cheated. 

It hath been my good foitune to fee the moff 
important facSts that I have advanced jxifTified by 
the public voice ; which let this author do what he 
can, will incline the world to believe, tliat I may 
be right in tlie reft. And I folemnly declare, that 
I have not wilfully committed the leaft miftake. I 
ftopt the fecond edition, and made all poflible in* 
quiries ^mong ihofe who I thought could beft in- 
form me, in order to correct any error I couli 
hear of ; I did the fame to the third and fourth c* 
diiion^; and then left the printer to his liberty. 

This 
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This I t^e for a more eff*e£hial anfwer to all cavils^ 
than an hundred pages of controverfy. 

But what difgufts me from having any thing to 
do with this race of anfwer-jobbers, is, that they 
have no fort of confcience in their dealings. To 
give one inflance in this gentleman's third part, 
which I have been lately looking into : When I 
talk of the moft petty princes, he fays, that I meant 
crowned heads ; when I fay the foldiers of thofe 
pettjr princes are ready to rob or ilarve at home, 
he fays I call kings and crowned heads robbers and 
highwaymen. This is what the H^higs call anfwer- 
ing a book, 

I cannot omit one particular concerning this au- 
thor, who is fo pofitive in aflerting his own fafts 
ind contradidling mine ; he affirms, that the hnfi- 
nefs of Thoulon was difcovered by the clerk of a 
certain great man, who was then fecretary -of ftate. 
It is neither wife nor for the credit of his party to 
put us in mind of that fecretary, or of that clerk; 
however, fo it happens, that nothing relating to 
the affair of Thoulon did ever pafs dirough that 
fecretary'^ office : Which I liiere affirm with great 
phlegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, fcandalous, 
villanous, and the reft, to the author and his fel- 
lows. 

But to leave this author : Let us confider the 
confequence of our triumphs, upon which fome fet 
fo great a value as to think, that nothing lefs than 
the crown can be a fufficient reward for the merit 
of the general. We have not enlarged our domi- 
nions by one foot of land i Our trade> which made 
us confiderable in the world, is eithei* given up by 
treaties, or clogged with duties, which interrupt 
and daily leflen it. We fee the whole nation groan*- 
ing under exceffive taxes of all forts, to raife three 
mU'ions of motiey for payment of the intereft of 
thofe debts we have contracted Let us look upon 
the reverfe of the medal ; we fhall fee owe Tve!v^« 
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hours, who in their ntmoft diftrcfs called for ocr 
afliftance, become by this treaty, even in time of 
peace, maftcrs of a more conliderable country than 
tlicir own ; in a condition <o fh'ike terror into us, 
Vuh fifty thoufand veterans ready to invade us 
^from that countiy, which we have conquered for 
4hem ; and to commit infolent boflrilitics upon us 
•in all other parts, as they have lately done in the 
Eaft-:Indies. 



THE BARRIER-TREATY BETWEEN HER 
MAJESTY AND THE STATES-GENERAL, 

" T-T^^ Majcfty the Qusr.N of Great Britain, 
** •*-*• and the Lords the States -General of the 
** United Provinces, having confidcred how much 
** it concerns the quiet and fecnrity of their king- 
■" doms and ftates, and the public tranquillity, to 
"* maintain and to fecure on one fide, the fuccef- 
** fion to the crown of Great Britain in fuch man- 
** ner as it is now eftabliflied by the laws of the 
** kingdom; and on the other fide, that the States- 
** General of the United Provinces fiiould have a 
*' ftrong and fufficient barrier againft France and 
*' others who would furprize or attack them : And 
*' her Majefty and the fnid States-General appre- 
^* bending with juft reafon the troubles and the 
*^ milchiefs which may happen in relation to this 
*•' fnccellion, if at anytime there Ihould be any ptr- 
*' fon, or any power, who fliould call it in queftion ; 
*' and that the coimtries and ft.-itcs of the faid 
*' Lords the vStates-General were not fiirnilhcd 
'' with ilich a barrier : For thefe faid reafons her 
•* faid Majefty the Queen of Great Britain, al- 
'^ though in the vigour of her age, andenjojing 
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** pcrfeft health (in which may God preferve her 
** many years), out of an cffe^ of her ufual pru- 
** dehce and piety, has thought fit to enter with 
*' the Lord& the States-General of the United Pro- 
** vinces into a particular alliance and confederacy ; 
** the principal end and only aim of which fhali 
" be the public quiet and tranquillity ; and to pre- 
^* vent, by meafures taken in time, all the e\cnis, 
** which might one day excite new war. It is with 
** this view, that her Britifh Msyefty has given her 
** full power to agree upon .fome articles of a 
^* treaty, in addition to the treaties and alliance* 
^' that (he hath already with the Lords the States- 
"** General -of the United Provinces, to her ambaf- 
'' fador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, Charles 
** Vifcount Townfliend, Baron of Lyne-Regis^ 
** Privy Counfellor to her Britifh Majefly, Cap- 
** tain of her faid Majefly's Yeomen of the Guard, 
** and her Lieutenant in the county of Norfolk ; 
** and the Lords the States-General of the United 
** Provinces, the Sieurs John de Welderen Lord 
"** of Valburgh, Great Bailiff of the Lower Be- 
^* tcwe, of the body of the nobility of the pro- 
** vince of Guelder ; Frederic Baron of Reede, 
** Lord of Lier, St. Anthony, and T'cr Lee, of 
*' the order of the nobility of the province of 
** Holland and Wefi:- Friezeland ; Anthony Hein- 
** fius, Counfellor-Penlionary of the province of 
" Halland and Wefl-Friezeland, Keeper of the 
*' Great Seal, and Superintendantofthe fiefs of the 
** fame province ; Cornelius Van Gheet, Lord of 
'* Spranbrook, Bulkeileyn, &c. ; Gedeon Hoeuft, 
"** Canon of the chapter of the church of St. Pe* 
** ter at Utrecht, and eleAed Couafellor iflt 
** the flatcs of the province of Utrecht ; Haflet 
** Van Sminia, Secretaiy of the chamber of the 
** accounts of the province of Friezeland ; Ernefl 
*' Itterfum, Lord of Ofterbof, of the body of thft. 
" nobility of the province of OvCTyflfe\\ ^^A,^ \0j\« 
Vol. U. Z ^^ N^ v?a^ts> 
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•* Wichcrs, Senator of the city of Groningcn; all 
** deputies to the aflembly of the faid Lords the 
** States-General on the one part, reipediively of 
** the provinces of Guelder^ Holland, Weft Frieze* 
** land, Zeland, Utrecht, Friezeland, Ovcryffel, 
** and Groningen, and Ommelands ; who, by vir* 
** tue of their full powers, have agreed upon the 
** following articles.*' 

ARTICLE L 

npHE treaties of peace, fpiendfliip, alliance, and 
-*- confederacy between her Britannic Majefly and 
the States -General of the United Provinces fhaUbe 
approved and confirmed by the prefent treaty, and 
fhall remain in their former force and vigour as 
if they were inferted word for word* 

ARTICLE IL 

The fucceffion to the crown of England having 
been fettled by an aft of paft-Iiament, pafTed the 
twelfth year of the reigfi of his late Majefty King 
William III. the title of which is, y^n a^for the 
further Umlmitation of the crown ^ and better Jecurlng 
the rights and liberties of the JuhjeEi ; and lately, in 
the fixth year of the reign of her prefent Majefh, 
this fucceilion having been again eftabliihed and 
confirmed by another aft made for the greater fc- 
curity of her Majefly 's perfon and government, 
and the fucceffion to the crown of Great Britan, 
cbc. in the line of the Mofl Serene houfe of Ha- 
nover, and in the perfon of the Princefs Sophist, 
and of her heirs, fucceflbrs, and defcendents, male 
and female, already born or to be born : And al- 
though no power hath any right to oppofe the 
laws made upoti this fubjeft by the crown and par- 
liament of Great Britain ; if it fhall happen never- 
thele/s, that under any pretence, or by any caufe 
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whatever, any perfon, or any power or ftatc, may 
pretend todiipute the eflabliihment which the par- 
liament hath made of the aforefaid fuceffion in the 
Moft Serene houfe of Hanover, to oppofe thefaid 
Aicceffion^to affift or favour thofe who may oppofe 
k, whether dire£Uy or indircftly, by open war, or 
by fomenting fcditions and confpiracies againft her 
or hiin to whom the crown of Great Britain Ihall 
defcendy according to the afts aforefaid ; the 
States-General engage and promife to aflift and* 
maintain, in the laid fucceffion, her or him to 
whom it fhall belong, by virtue of the faid afts of 
parliament, to affift them in taking poFeffion, if 
ihey fliould not be in aAual pofleffion, and to op- 
pofe thofe who would difturb them in the taking 
mch pofleiSon, or in the a^al pofleifion of the ar 
forefaid fucceiSon. 

ARTICLE ni. 

Her- faid Maicfty and the States-General, in 
confequcnce of the fifthf article of the alliance 
concluded between the Emperor, the late King of 
Great Britain, and the States-General, the 7th of 
September 1701, will employ all their force toTc^ 
tover the reft* of the Spanifli Low Countries. 

A.R TI CLE. IV. 

And further, they will endeavour to conquer a»^ 
many towns and forts as tliey can, in order to their ^ 
Being a barrier and fecurity to the faid States. 

A R T rC L.E V. 

Atid whereas, according to the ninth arttcle of 
die faid alliance, it is to be agreed, amongft odier 
matters, how and in what maoutt t!bft ^VIX£&^m£^ 
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be made fkfe by means of this barrier, the Qgcen. 
of Great Britain will ufe her endeavours to pro- 
cure that in the treaty of peace it may agreed, that, 
all the Spanifh Low Countries, and what elfc 
itoay be found neceffary, whether conquered or 
unconquered place^ ihaU ferve as a barrier to the 
States. 

ARTICLE yi:. 

That to this end their High Mightine0eft fhall 
have the liberty to put and keep garrifon^ ta 
ch mge, augment, and diminiih it, as they fliall 
judge proper, in. the places following} namely^, 
Newport, Fumes, with the fort of Knock, Ypres, 
Menin, the town and citadel of Lifle, Totirftay,, 
and its citadel, Conde, Valenciennes 5 and the pla- 
ces which fhall from henceforward be conquered, 
from France, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and 
its citadel, Lier, Halle to fortify, the ports of 
Perle, Philippe, Damme, the caftlc of Gand, and 
Dendermonde. The fort of St. Donas being join- 
ed to the fortification of the Sluice, and being en- 
tirely incorporated with it, fhall remain and be 
yielded in property to the States. The fort of 
Rodenhuyfen on this fide Gand fhall be. demolifh- 
cd. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The faid States-General may, in cafe of an appa- 
rent attack, or war, put as many troops as they 
fhall think necefTary in all the towns, places, ana 
forts in the Spanifh Low Countries, where the rca- 
fon of war fhall require it. 

A R T r c L E vm. 

They may likcwife fcni mxo x!fcA xcst'rta^ fotts^ 
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and places, where they fliall have their garrifons, 
without any hinderance and without paying any 
duties, provifions, ammunitions of war, arms, and 
artillery,. materials for the fortifications, and all 
that fhail be found convenient and neccfiary for 
the faid g^rrifons and fortifications. 

A R T I C L E IX. 

The States-General ihall alfo have liberty to ap- 
point in the towns, forts, and places of their bar- 
rier, mentioned in the foregoing lixth article, 
where they may have garrifons, luch governors 
9nd commanders,^ majors and other officers as they 
fliall find proper, who ihall not be fubjeA to any 
other orders,^ whatfoever they may be, or from 
whencefoever they may come, relating to the fecuri^ 
ty.and military government of the faid places, but 
CHily to thoffofrtheir High Mightincfles (exclufivc - 
of all others) ; ftill preferving the rights and privi- 
leges, as well ecclefiaftical as poliucal, of K» 
Charles III. . 

ARTICLE r. . 

That befides the States fliall have liberty to forti- 
fy the faid towns, places,' and forts, which belong 
to them, and i:epair thfc fortifications of them in 
fuch manner as they fliall judge neceflary ; and fiir* 
ther t(J d6 whatever fli^ be tifeful for their dcr 
fence. 

ART I CL E xr; 

It is agreed, that the States-General fliall have 
all the revenues of the towns, places, jurifdi^ions, 
and their dependencies,^ which they fliall have for 
their barrier from France, which were not in the 
pofTefliatt of the crown of Spain -at U^<c uscv^ o^'^smk. 
2*3 e^jcwSii 
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death of the late K. Charles II. and befides, a mil* 
lion of livres (hall be felded for the payment of one 
hundred thoufand crowns every three months^ out 
of the cleareft revenues of the Spanifh Low coun- 
tries, which the faid King was then in poileflion of; 
both which are for maintaining the garrifons of the 
States, and for fupplying the fortifications, as alfo 
the magazines, and other necefTary expences in the 
towns and places above mentioned. And that the 
faid revenues may be fufficient to fupport thefe ex- 
pences, endeavours fhall be ufed for enlarging the 
dependencies and jurifdi£tions aforefaid as much as 
pofCble; and particularly, for including with the 
jurifdi^ion of Ypres that of Cafiel, and the fbreft 
of Niepe^ and with the jurifdi^on of Ldfle the ju* 
rifdi^ion of Douay, both having been fo joined 
before the prefent war, 

ARTICLE Xn. 

That no town, fort, place, or country of the 
Spanifh Low Countries fliall be granted, trans- 
ferred, or given, or defcend to the crown of 
France, or any of the line of France, nei- 
ther by virtue of any gift, fale, exchange, mar- 
riage, agreement, inheritance, fuccefEon by will, 
or through want of will, from no tide whatfoe- 
ver, nor in any other manner whatfoever, nor be 
jput into the pdwer, or under the authority of the 
Molt Chriftian King, or any one of the line of 
France. 

ARTICLE Xin. 

And whereas the faid States-General, in confe- 
quence of the ninth article of the faid sdliance, are 
to make a convention or treaty with K, Charles HI. 
fbr putting the States in a condition of fafety by 
means of the faid barrier, the Queen of Great 
Britain will do what depends u^^onkjer^ that att thi 
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foregoing particulars relating to the barrier of the 
States may be inferted in the aforefaid treaty or con- 
vention ; and that her faid Majefty will continue 
her good offices/until the above-mentioned con- 
vention between the States^ and the faid K. Charles 
the Third be concluded, agreeable to what is be- 
fore mentioned ; and that her Majefty will be gua- 
sa^tee of the faid treaty or convention, 

ARTICLE XIV. 

And that the faid States may enjoy from hence- 
forward, as much as poflible, a barrier for the Spa- 
nifh Low Countries, they fhall be permitted to put 
their garrifons in the towns already taken, and 
which may hereafter be fo, before the peace be 
concluded and ratified. And in the mean time, 
the faid King Charles III. fhall not be allowed to 
enter into poflcffion of the faid Spaniih Low coun- 
tries, neither entirely nor in part : and during 
that time the Queen fliall affift their High Migh- 
tinefles to maintain them in the enjoyment of the 
revenues, and to find the million of livres a-year 
above mentioned. 

ARTICLE XV. 

And whereas their High Mightinefles have fti- 
pulated by the treaty of Munfter, in the fourteenth 
article, that the river Scheld, as alfo the canals of 
Sas, Swan, and other mouths of the fea bordering 
thereupon fliould be kept fliut on the fide of the 
States : 

And in the fifteenth article, that the fhips and 
commodities going in and coming out of the har- 
bours of Flanders fliall be, and remain charged 
with all fuch impofts, and other duties, as are rai-* 
fed upon commodities going and coming along th^ 
Scheld, and the other cax^As- aibove mttixHmL^^ ^ 
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The Queen of Great Britain promifes and enga* 
geSy that their High Mightinefles fhall never be di- 
fhirbed in their right and -pofTeflion in that refpeAj 
neither dire^Iy or indirectly ; as alfb, that the com- 
merce fliall not in prejudice of the faid treaty be 
made more eafy by.the fea-pprts than by the riyers, 
canals, and mouths of the fea^on the fide of die 
States of the United Provinces, neither dire6Uy or 
indireftly. 

And whereas by the fixteendi and feventeendi 
articles of the fame treaty of Munfter, his Majcfty 
the King of Spain is obliged to treat the fubje^ of 
thebr High Mightinefles as favourabIy.as the fubjefts 
of Great Britain and the Hans towns; who* were 
then the people moft favourably, treated ; .her BrU 
tannic Majefty and thpirHigh Mightinefles promiie 
likewife to take care that their High Mightinefles fhall 
be treated in the Spanifli Low countries as well as 
in Spain, the kingdoms and - ftates belonging to it, 
equally and as well the one as the other, . as the 
people moft favoured. ♦ 

A R TIC LE XVI. 

The faid Qu e e N and States- General oblige them- 
felves to furnifli by fea and land the fuccours and 
afliftance neceflaiy to maintain by force her faid 
Majefty in the quiet poflefliion of her kingdoms; 
and the Moft Serene houfe of Hanover in the faid 
fucceflion, in the manner it is fettled by the a^ 
of parliament before mentioned ; and to maintain 
the faid States -General in the poflefiion of the faid 
barrier, 

ARTICLE XVn. 

After the ratifications of the treaty a particular 
convention fliall be made of the conditions, by 
which the faid Queen, and the faid Lords the 
States-General, wiQ engage themfelves to fiimiih 

the 
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the fuccours which fhall be thought neceffary, aa. 
well by fea as by land. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 

If her Britifh Majefty, or the States-General of 
the United Provinces, be attacked by any body 
Vrhatfoever by reafon of this convention, they fhaU 
mutually affift one another with all their forces, 
and become guarantees of the execution of the faid 
convention. 

ARTICLE XIX 

There fliall be invited ^nd admitted ititothe pre- 
fent treaty, as foon as poflible, all the kings, prin- 
ces, and ftates, who fhall be willing to enter into, 
the fame, particularly his Imperial Majefty, the. . 
Kings of Spain and Pniffia„ and the Eledlor of Ha- 
fiover. And her Britifh Majefty and the States* 
General of the United Provinces, and each *of 
them in particular, fhall be permitted to require 
and invite thofe whom they fhall think fit to require 
and invite, to enter into this^ treaty, and to be gua- 
rantees of its execution^ 

ARTICLE XX. 

And as time hath fhewn the omiffion which wa»* 
made in the treaty figned at Ryfwick in the year 
1697, between England and France, in refpedt of 
the right of the fucceflibn of England in the per- 
fon of her Majefty the Queei^ of Great Britain,, 
now reigning ; and that fOi^ want of having fettled 
in that treaty this indifputable right of her Maje- 
fty, France refafed to acknowledge her for Queen 
of Great Britain after the death of the late K. Wil^ 
liam III. of glorious memory : her Majefty the. 
Queen of Great Britain,, and tixc l^ox^\5cie.^^^'«''ar 
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General of the United Provanccs, do agree, and 
engage themfelvcs likewife, not to enter, into any 
negotiation or treaty of peace with France,, before 
the title of her Majefty to the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, as abo the right of fucceffion to the Moft Se- 
rene houfe of Hanover to the afbrefaid crown^. in 
the manner it is fettled and eftablifhed. by the bet 
fore-mentioned'aAs of parliament, be fully acknow- 
ledged as a prelinunar^ by France, andithat France 
hadb promilcd at the lame time to remove out. of 
its dominions the perfon who pretendis to be Eang 
of Great Britain ; and that no negotiatibni or for- 
mal difcnffion. of the ardck» of the faid treaty of 
peace, fhall be entered into but jointly, and at the 
lame time with the fakLQhaeen, or with her mini- 
fters. 

ARTrCLE XXL. 

Her Britifh Majefty, and the Lords the States- 
General of the United Provinces, fliall ratify and^ 
confirm all that is contained in the prcfent treaty 
within the fpace of four weeks, to be reckoned from 
the day of the figning. In.teftimony whereof, the 
underwritten ambaflador. extraordinary and pleni^ 
potentiary of her Britifli Majefty^ and the deputies 
of the Lords the States-General, have figned this 
prefent treaty, and have.aflSxed their feals there* 
unto. 

^. thi. Hague the i^th cf OBoh'eryAn the y tar 1709J 

(L. S.) Towrflvend. 
(L. S.) j: B. Van Rcede. 
(L. S.) G, Hocuft. 
(L. S.) E. V. Itterfum. 
(L. S.) j; V. Weldercn. 
(L. S.) A. Heinfius.. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
{h. S.) W. Wichers. 

THE 
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THE SEPARATE ARTICLE. 

** A S in the prcliminary-ardcfcs figncd here tft 
u xx. the Hague, the 48th of Mav 1709, by the 
" plcnipdtcntiaries of his Imperial majefty, of her 
** Majefty the Queen of GreatfBritain, and of the 
" Lords the States-General of the United Pro- 
•* vinces, it is ftipulatcd, amongfft other tilings, 
** that the Lords the States-General fhall have, 
" with entire property and fovereignty, the upper 
** quarterof Guelder, according to the fifty-fecond 
^* article of the treaty of Munfter, of the year 
•* 1648'; as alfo, that the garrifons which are, 
*' or hereafter fhall be, on the part of the Lords 
** the States General, in the town of Huy, the ci- 
" tadel of Liege, and in the town of Bonne, fhail 
•'.remain there, until it fhall be othcrwife agreed 
^ upon with hb Imperial Majefhr and the empire : 
•* and as the barrier, which is this day agreed upon 
•* in the principal treaty for the mutual guarantee 
** between her Britifli Majefly and the Lords tlic 
*' States-General, cannot give to the United l^ro- 
" vinces the fafety for whjch it is eftabliflied, tin- 
** lefs it be well fecured from one etid to the other, 
** and that the communication of it be well joined 
*' together, for which the upper quarter of Guel- 
" der, and the garrifons in the citadel of Liege, 
*' Huy, and Bonne are abfolutely neceflary : (ex- 
'* perience having thrice fhewn, that France hav* 
'* ing a defign to attack the United Provin- 
" ces, has made ufe of the places above men- 
" tioned, in order to come at them, and to pcne* 
" tratc into the faid provinces). And further, as 
" in rcfpeft to the equivalent for which the unper 
" quarter of Guelder is to be yielded to the Unit- 
** ed Provinces, accordit^ to the fifty- fecov\d ^'t'C\« 
*^ clc of the treaty of Munfter abo^t T£ve.wvo\\^^'> 
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'** his Majcfty K, Charles III. will be much m'drt 
'* gratitied and advantaged in other places, than 
** that equivalent can avail ! to the etui therefore 
" that the Lords the States-General may have die 
^ upper quarter of Guelder with cntke property 
'* and fovereignty^ and that the faid upper quar- 
** tet of Guelder may be yielded in this manner 
** to the faid Lords the States-General, in the coii^ 
** vention, or the treaty that they are to make witk 
** his Majeftv K.Charles III, according to the thir« 
•* teen th article of the treatv concluded this day j 
** as alfo, that their garritons in the chadel of 
^* Liege, in that of Huy, ahd in Bonne, may re>» 
** main there, until it be othenvife ^reed upon 
** with his Imperial Majefty and the empire ; her 
" Majefty the Queen of Great Britain engages her* 
** felf, and promifes by this feparate article, which 
•* fhall have the fame force as if it were inferted in 
^^ the principal treaty, to make the fame efforts 
** for all this, as fhe hath engaged herfelf to make 
" for the obtaining the barrier in the Spanifh Low 
** Countries In teftimony whereof, the under- 
*' written ambaflador ex^aordinary and plenipo- 
*' tentiary of her Britifli majefty, and deputies of 
*' the Lords the States-General, have figned the 
" prcfent feparate article, and have affixed dieir 
*' Icals thereunto. 

Jt the Hague^ the 2i}th ofOBoher, 17C9. 

(L. S.) Townfhend. 
(L. S.) J. B VanReedc. 
(L. S.) G.Hoeuft. 
(L. S.) E. V. Itterfum. 
(L. S.) J. V. WeldercD. 
(L. S.) A. Hcinfms. 
(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
tL. S.) W. Wichers* 

THE 
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. THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. . 

** A S the Lords the States- General have repre- 
*' -^^ feated, that in Flandei's the limits between 
** Spantfh Flanders luid that of the btates are fct- 
•' tied in fuch a manner, as that the land belong- 
" ing to the States is extremely narrow there ; To 
*^ thac in »ome places the territory of Spanilh Flan- 
" dcrs extends itfelf to the fortifications, and under 
** the cannon of the places, towns, and forts of 
*' the States, which occafions many inconvenien- 
** cies, as hath been feen by an example a little bc- 
*' fore the beginning of the prefcnt war, when a 
** fort was deSgned to have been built under the 
** cannon of the Sas Van Gand, under pretence, 
" that it was upon the territory of Spain : and as 
" it is n€ceflary, for a\^oiding thefe, and other 
*•* forts, of inconveniencies^ that the land of the 
" States upon the confines of Flanders ihould be 
** enlarged, and that the places, towns,- and forts, 
** fliould by that means be better covered : her Bri- 
" tifh Majefly, entering into the jull motives of 
** the faid Lords the States- General in this rcfpCiSl, 
" promifes and engages herfelf, by this feparate ar- 
" tide, that in the convention which the faid Lords 
*' he 'tates General are to make with his Majefty 
*' K. Charles IIL fhe will affift them, as that it 
** may be agreed, that by the cefllon to the faid 
** Lords the States- General of the property of an 
** extent of land neccflary to obviate fuch like, and 
^* other inconveniencies, their limits in Flanders 
^' fhall be enlarged more conveniently for their fe- 
** curity ; and thofe of the Spanifh Flanders remo- 
** ved farther from their towns, places, and forts, 
^' to the end that thefe may not be expofed any 
•* more. In teftimony whereof, the ixnd^r^NVwxiwx 
•* ambafl^idor extraordinary and p\etvvoox^\xu'w^ ^^ 
Voj^II A a ^' "cvM 
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■*' her Brhiili Majcfty, and deputies of the Lords 
** thp States-General, have figned the prefcnt fe- 
" par ate article, and have affixed their ftals thcre- 
*• unto/' 

At the Hague^ the 29th of 06loher 1709. 

.(L. S.) Townfhend. 
<L. S.) J. B. Van Recde- 
(L. S.) A. Heiniiws. 
(L. S.) G. Hoeuft. 
(L. S.) H. Sn>inia« 
(L, S.) E. V. Itter&m. 

'De articici ^f the Coimfer-proje^f., which werejruck 
r-ut or altered by the Dutch in the barrier-trealyf 
with feme remarks, 

<^ 

ARTICLE VL 

*~P0 tills end their High Mightinefles fhall havf 
-*• power 10 put and keep garrifons in the foUoW' 
'»ng places, t;/^. Newport, Knocke, Menin, the ci- 
tadel of Jiifle, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, 
Naniur and its citadel, Lier, Halle to fortify, the 
tort of Pcrle, Damme, and the caftle of Gand. 

REMARK S. 

la the barrier-treaty tl e States added the follow- 
ing places to thofe mentioned in this article, viz, 
Furnes, Yprcs, towns of Litlc, Maubeuge, Char- 
Icroy, Fhiiipi)s, fort of St. Donas (which is to be 
ill property lo the Si^vc?*'^^ ^"adthe fort of Roden- 
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hiiyfcn to be demoliflicd. To fay nothing of th^ 
other placesi Dendenxiond is the key of all Bra* 
bant ; and the demolifhing of the fort of Roden- 
huyfen, fituate between Gand and Sas Van Gand-, 
can only ferve to defraud the King of Spain of the 
duties upon goods imported and exported there. 

A R T I C L E Vn. 

The faid States may put into the faid towns^ 
forts, and places, and in cafe of open war with. 
France, into all the other towns, places, and fores,, 
whatever troops, the reafon of war ihall require. 

REMARKS. ^ 

But in the barrier-treaty it is faid, in cafi of ntt 
apparent attack^ or war, without fpecifying again& 
France : neither is the number 01 troops limited 
to what the realbn of war fiiall require, but wha^ 
the States Ihall thmk necefiary. 

ARTICLE. K. 

Befides ibme finaller difierences, ends with a fal* 
¥0, not onhf for the eccleiiaftical and civil rights of 
the Eling or Spain, but likewife for his revenues ia 
the faid towns ; which revenues in the barricr-trea"- 
9 are all given to the Sutes. 

A.B.TICLE. 33.- 



The revenues of the chatellani^ and depefidea^ 
ties of the towns and places, which t^ States.fhall 
have for their barrier againft France, and which- 
were not in the pofleflioo of the crown of Si^aicL 
at^thelate King of Spain's deader (ha^^^j^^s^^s^.^ 
A a a- ^ 
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to be a fund for xnaintalning garrifbnSy and pro- 
viding for the fortifications and m^azines, ando* 
tlier ncccjiary charges of the faid towns of the. bar- 
rier. 

REMARKS. 

I dcfirc the reader to compare thb with the e- 
Icventh article of the barrier-treaty, ^where he vilt 
fee how prodig^ufly it is enlarged* 

ARTICLE Xir. 

All til's to be without prejudice tofuchoih^ 
trtMtics and conventions as the Queen of Great 
J)iitid:i and thtir Ilish Mi^htinefies may think fir 
to nidke for the future with the faid K. Charles III. 
relating to the faid Spanifh "Netherlands, or to the 
faid barrier. 

ARTICLE XV. 

And to the end that the faid States may enjoy at 
prcfent, as much as it is pofTible, a harrier in the 
Spaniih Netherlands, they fhall be permitted to put 
tlieir garrifons in the chief towns already taken, or 
that may be taken, before a peace be made, 

REMARKS. 

Thefe two articles are not in the barrier-treaty^ 
but two others in their ftead ; to which I refer the 
reader. And indeed it was highly neceffary for the 
Dutch to ftrikc out the former of thefe arudes, 
when fo great a part of the treaty is fo highly and 
manifefty prejudicial to Great Britain, as well as to 
the King of Spain ; efpccially in the two articles in- 
ferred in the place of thefe, which i delire the read- 
er wUl e:iamiiie.. _, 

ARTI- 
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ARTICLE XX. 

And whereas by the fifth and ninth articles of 
the alliance between the Emperor and the late King 
of Great Britain, and the States-General, conclud- 
ed the 7th of September 1701, it is agreed and fti-^ 
pulated, that the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
with all the depiendencies of the crown of Spain in 
Italy, fhall be recovered from the pofleflion of. 
France, as being of the laft confequcnce to the 
trade of both nations, as well as the Spanifli Ne* 
therlands for a barrier for the States-General;, 
therefore the faid Queen of Great Britain, and the 
States-Genenil agree and oblige themfelves not' to 
enter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before the rcftitution of the faid kiugdoms . 
of Naples and Sicily> with all the dependencies of 
the crown of iSpain in Italy as- well as the Spauiih 
X^ow Countries,, with the other towns and places in 
the pofleflion of PVancc above mentioned in this- 
treaty ; and alfo after the manner fpecified in this 
treaty ; as likcwife all the refl: of the entire mo- 
liarcby of Spain be yjtldcd by France as a prclT* 
xni^ary . . 

' • ARTICLE XXn. 

And whereas experience hath fhewn of what im-^ 
portance it is- to Great Britain and the United Pro- 
idnces, that the fortrefs and port of Dunkirk 
fliould not be in the pofl*eflion of France in the 
condition they are at prefent ; the fubjefls of both 
nations having undergone fuch great loflesi and 
fuffercd fo much in their trade by the prizes taken 
from them by privateers fet dut ft-om that port ; 
kifomuch that France^ by her unmeafurable ambi- 
tion, may be always tempted to make fome enter-- 
prifes upon the territories of the Queen o€ Gxivi'as. 
A a 3 \>^\\'ivcL. 
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Biiiain ^nd their High Mightinefles, and interropr 
tlie public rcpoie and tranquility ; for the prefer- 
vation of which, and the balance of Europe againft 
the exorbitant power of France, tHc aUies engaged 
rhemfelvcs in this long and burthenfome war; 
therefore the faid Queen of Great Fritain', and their 
tJigh Mightineflls agree, and obHge themftlves-^ot 
to ctter into any negotiation or treaty of peace with 
France, before it (hall be yielded and'ftipulated bf 
France as a preliminary, that alb the fortifications 
of the faid town of Dunkirk, and tlie forts that 
depend upon it, be entirely demoliihed and razed^ 
and that the port be entirely ruined and itndeFed- 
knpra^cable. 

REM ARKS. 

Thefe two articles are likewise omitted in Hie bar« 
Tier-treaty : whereof the firft regards pardcularly 
the interefts of the houfe of Auftria; and the other 
about demolifliing Dunkirk thofe of Great Britain. 
It is fomething Grange, that the late miaiftry, whofe 
advocates raile fuch a clamour about the neceflity 
of recovering Spain from the honfe of Bourbon, 
:^Ould fuffer the Dutch to ftrike out this article; 
which I think clearly fliews the reafbn why the 
States never troubled themfelves with the thoughts 
bf reducing Spain, or even recovering Milan, 
Naples, and Sicily, to the Emperor ; but were 
wholly fixed upon the conqueft of Flanders, bc- 
caufe they had determined thofe provinces as a pro- 
perty for thcmfelves. 

As f pr the article about demolifliing of Dunkirk, 
I :tm not at all furprifed to find it ftruck out ; the 
deftruc^icMi of that place, although it would be ufc- 
ful to the States, doth more nearly import Britain, 
and was therefore a point that fuch minifters could 
more eafily get over, 

He 
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TKe fentiments of Prince Eugene of Savx)y> 
and ofthe Cotmt D£ Sinzendorf, relating 
to the barrier of the States General,. to tbo 
upper quarterof Guelder^ and'to the townt 
of the clcftoratc of Gologn, and of the 
bifhopric ef Liege. 

iil^Xitlunxgh the orders and iiiilruAions of the^ 
•^^ court of Vicima and fiarceloaa upon the mat^^r 
ttrs above mentioned do 'iK>t go To far asto give di / 
re^lions for what follows; notwithftanding, the 
Princes and Count above mentioned, . conii^ering '. 
the prefenti ftate of affairs, are of the- following 
opinion. 

Pirft, that the cpuntcr-projcft of England^ relate 
ing to 'the p]aces where die States^General may»pul 
and keep garrifons^ , ought to be foilowedi excepi 
Liery Halle to fortify^ and the caftle of Gand.' 
Provided likewife, . that the (entiments. of England 
be particularly- conformed to irelating to Dcnderr 
mond and Oftend^ as places m no wiie beloi^ing^ 
to the hairier ; and which, a» well as the caftle of 
Gandi can^only ferve to make the States>* General 
mafters of the X*ow Cpuntriesy and hinder trade 
with England . And as tp Lier and Halle, thofe who 
are acquainted with the country know that* thefe 
towns cannot give any fecurity to the States-Gene* 
ral; but can only make people, believe, that thefe 
places being fortified Avouid rather ferve to block 
up Brufiels and the other great cities of Brabant. ^ 
Secondly, As to what, is faid in the feventh arti- 
cle of the counter-projedt of England, relating to 
the augmentation of garrifons in the towns of the 
barrier in cafe of an open war ; this is agreeable to 
the opinions of the faid Prince and Count ; who 
think Ukewife, that there ougl\t to be ^issi v^ >lcw% 
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eighth article, thiit no goods or merchandire fliould 
be Tent into the towns where the States-General 
ih ill have garrifons, nor be comprehended under 
the names of Aich things as the faid garrifons and 
fiirtifications (hall have need of^ And that to this 
end the faid things jQiall be infpe^led in thofe places 
where they are to pafs ; as likcwifc the quantity 
ilicill be fetded that the garrifons may want. 

Thirdly, As to the nindi article relating to the 
governors and commanders of thofe towns, iForts,. 
and places where the •States-General fhall have their 
gamibns ; the faid Prince and Count are of opi-^ 
nion, that the faid governors and- commanders 
ought to take an oath as well to the King of fclpain 
as to the States-General : but they may take a par- 
ticular oath to the latter, that they will not admit 
foreign troops without their coiifcnt ; and that they 
will depend exclulively upon the faid States in what- 
ever regiu-d'3 th<: military power. But at the fame 
time they ought cxchifively to promife the King of 
Spain, that they will not intermeddle in the aifairs 
of liw, civil power, revenues, m- any other mat- 
ters, ccclefiaftical or civil, unlefs at the delire of 
the King's oflicers, to affift them in the execution ; 
in which cafe the faid commanders Ihouldbe oblig- 
ed not to rcfufe them. 

Fourthly, As to the tenth article there is nothing 
to be added, unlefs that the States-General may re- 
pair and increafe the fortifications of the townSj 
places, and forts where they fliall hav€ their garri- 
fons ; but this at their own- expence. Othei-wife, 
under that pretext they might feize all the reve* 
Hues of the country. 

Fifthly, As to the eleventh article, they think 
the States ought not to have the revenues of the 
chatelianies and dependencies of thefc towns, and 
places, which are to be their barrier againft France; 
this being a fort of fovereignty, and very-prejiidi- 
^tial to the ecclcfiaftical and civil cecanomy of the 
~ country. 
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.<m]Qtxy« But the faid Prince and Count are of 
opinion, that the States- General ought to havc^ for 
the maintenance of their garrifons. and fortUica* 
tionS| a fum of money of a milion and a half, or 
two miliiont of florins^,, which they ought to receive 
from the King's officers, who fhall be ordered to 
pay that fum before any other payment. 

Sixthly^ And the convention which fhall be made 
on this affair between his Catholic Majqfty and the 
States-General, fhall be for a limited time* 

""Dxefc are the utmoft conditions to which the faid 
Prince and Count think it poffible for his Catholic 
Majefly to be brought ; and they declare at the 
fame time, that their Imperial and Catholic Majef- 
ties will fooner abandon the Low Countries, than 
take^themi upon other conditions, which would be 
equally expenfive, fhamefiil^ and unacceptable .to 
them. 

On the other fide, the faid Prince and Count are 
^perfuaded, that the advantages at this time yielded 
to the States-General may hereafter' l)e very preju- 
dicial to. • themfelves : forafmuch as they may ptft 
the people of theSpanhhNietherlands^o fome dan^ 
•gerous extremity, coniidering the antipathy be^ 
'tween the two nations ; and that extending of fron- 
tiers is entirely contrary, to the maxims ot their go- 
'-vernment. 

As to the upper quarter of Guelder^ the faid 
Trince and Couht are of opinion, that the States- 
General may be allowed the p wer of putting m 
garrifons into.Venlo, Ruremond, and Stedeufwaeri;^ 
with orders to furnifh the faid States with the rcr 
venues of the country, which amount to one hun- 
dred thoufand florins* \ 1 

As to Bonne, belonging to the eleAorate of Coir 
•logn, Liege> andHuy,. to the bifhopricof Liego, 
.it is to be underflodd, that thefe being Imperidi 
towns, it doth not depend upon the Emperor t6 « 
coiifent that foreign {;arrifQ{is.ihoukL.bc ^\:;i.c:^V»>^. 
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them upon any pretence whatlbcvcr. But wfe^rcu 
the States-General demand them otAj for their fe<- 
curity, it is propofed to place in thofe towns agar- 
rilbn of Imperial troops, of whom the States may 
be in no fupicioni as they might be of a garrifon w 
an eleAor, "who might poflibly have views oppcfite 
to their interefts. But this is propofed only in cafe 
that it Ihall not be thought more proper to caxe one 
or other of the faid towns^ 

The Rcprcfcrrtation of the Englifli mcrchanti 
at Bruges, relating to the Barrier- treaty. 

DaviixWhitEi and other merchants, her Mojeftfi 
JubjeSfs refi'Aing at Bruges ^ and othtY towns in Fktu 
ders^ crave humbly to reprejenty 

nrHAT whereas the cities of Lifte, Toumay, 
"*• Menin, Douay, and other new conqucfts in 
Flanders and ArtoiS) taken from the French this 
war by the united forces of her Majel^ and her 
allies, are now become entirely under the gdvertt- 
ment of the States-General ; and that we her Ma* 
jefty's fubje£ts may be made liable to fuch duties 
and impofitions on trade as the faid States-General 
ftiall think fit to impofe on us: we humbly hope 
and conceive, that it is her Majcfty's intention and 
defign, that thctradc of her dominions and fub- 
je£ls, which is carried on with thcfe new conqueiis,. 
may be on an equal foot with that of the fubjcflr 
4nd dominions of the States- Generaly. and not be 
liable to any new duty, when tranfportedi from the 
Spaniih Netherlands to the faid new oonquefts^ as 
to our great furprife is exafted from us on the fol- 
lowing gooch^ vi%. butter, tallow, falmoni hides, 
beef, and all other produd of her Majefty*s domi- 
Bions^. which we import, at Oilend, and there psf 

the. 
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|he duty of entry to the King of Spain, and confe- 
quently ought pot to be liable to any new duty, 
when they carry the fame goods, and all others, 
from their doxniniun« by a free pafs or tranfport to 
the faid new conquefts : and we are under appre^ 
heniion, that if the faid new conquefts be fettled, of 
given entirely into the pofTeflion of the States-Gene- 
ral for their barrier, (as we are made btlleve by a 
treaty lately made by her JMayefty's ambaflador, the 
Lord Vifcount Townihend, at the Hague), that th« 
States- General may alfo foon declare all goods aiid 
inerchandif^, which are contraband in their pro* 
\inces, to be alfo contraband and prohibited in the£b 
new conquefts, or new barrier ; oy which her Ma- 
jefty's fubjefts will be deprived of the fale and con- 
fumption of the following produ^ks of her Majefty 's 
dominions, which are and have long been declar- 
ed contraband in the United Provinces, fuch as 
EngliiJi and Scots ^alt, malt fpirits, or corn brandy, 
and aU other forts of diftilled Engliflx fpirits, whale 
.and rape oil, isc. 

It is therefore humbly conceived, that her Ma- 
jefty, out of her great care and gracious concern 
for the benefit of her fubjefls and dominions, may 
be pleafed to direft, by a treaty of commerce, or 
fome other way, that their trade may be put on an 
equal foot in all the i>pani(h Netherlands, and the 
new conquefts of barrier with the fubjefts of Hol- 
land, by paying no other duty than that of impor- 
tation to tire King c^f Spain ; and by a provilion, 
that no product of her Mnjefty's dominions fliall 
ever be declared contraband in thefe new conquefts, 
except fuch goods as were efteemed contraband be- 
fore the death of Charles II. King of Spain. And 
it is alfo humbly prayed, that the produil and ma- 
nu failure of the new conquefts may be alfo export- 
ed .without paying any new duty, befides that of ex- 
portation at Oftend, wliivh was always paid to the 
King of Spain j it being impofiib\t iox "Jv-tv^ tv.'^<%a'5j| 
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In Europe to aflTcrt an enrire cargo for the SpanHh 
Weft Indies without a coniiderable quantity of fe- 
veral of the manvfaffaires of Lifle ; fuch as ran* 
doras, ciyant« picofes, boratteo^ and many other 
goods. 

The chief thuigs to be demanded of France are, 
to be exempted from tonage^ to have a liberty of 
importing herrings and all other fi(h * to Trance on 
the fame terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed 
by them at the treaty of commerce immediately af- 
ter the treaty of peace at Ryfwick. The enlarging 
her Majeily's plantations ia America, isc, is natu- 
rally recommended. 
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'Longa eft rnjuriay longa 



Jmbagas ; fedfummafequarfafligia rerum, 

VT is a praftice I have generally followed, to con- 
* verfe in equal freedom with the deferving men 
of both parties ; and it was never without fonjic 
contempt, that I haveobferved perfoivs wholly out 
of employment affeft to do otherwife. I doubted, 
-whether any man could owe,fo much to the fide he 

was 

• In Auguft 1710, a weekly paper, caned.Ti&tfExAMlNERjbe^an 
to be pul>li$ied. ' It was efteemed to be the work of feyeral eif inent 
liands; among which '^ere reckoned ' Lord Bolingbrbke, Dr. Alter* 
bory Bifhop of Rochefter, Mr. Prior, and fome others. However 
it came about, the'general opinion is, that thofe perfons proceeded no 
further than to 'the iirfl twelve paj^efs : after which it fecms to be a- 
freed, thaf the undertaking was canicd on by Dr. Swift> who began 
with nt^mber 13,' and eii^ed at camber 50. Fqt altbongh the paper 
continued many nidnths' after to be.pubHihed. under the title of ibi 
^XAMINSR ; yety by the inequality of the performance^ it was ma- 
nifeft to all juaicious perfoni, that Dr, Swift had not the leaf! (h?re 
in them. l^ubHn edition. 

As K© 13. was the firft of thefe papers v^rltten by l5r. Swjfk, N® 
44^ was the la|l. Six more have been printed in the liiih edition s 
vrhich is a proof, among niany others,' that he was not IV^ t.^^t«, . 
In a letter of his to SteUa. dated Tune 7, in 11. \Vi<^ to 4ai^xv^ .. 

VoL.IL Bb ^ 
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was of» although he were rtmoed by it ; bat Vith- 
omt fbnie great point of intereft, either in pbfleffion 
or.profpe^ I thoy^ it was the maxk of a low 
and narrow fpirit. 

It is hard^ that for fome weeks paft I have been 
forced in my own defence to follow a proceeding 
that I have io much condemned in others. Butfe- 
vcral of my^acquaintaace among the decUnii^far- 
ty are grown fo infufierably peevifli and fplenedc, 
profefs fuch violent apprehenfions for the public, 
and reprefent the ftate of things in fuch formidable 
Ideas, that I find myfelf difpofed to ^fhare in th^ir 
. afSi£tions ; although I know them to be groundleis 



thc-Examiner, K^ 44, was publifhed, there is the foll<miog pin- 
graph. *' As for the Examiner^ I have heard a whifper, that after 
*< that of this day, which tells what this parliament has doae, yea 
<< will hardly find them fo good : I proj^efy they will be traih for the 
'* f.iruie ; and raethinks, in this day*s Examiner, the author talks 
" doubti'uUy, as if he would write no morej fo tluit if they go ooi 
** the-.y may probably be by fome other band : which, in my opinion, 
*' 13 a thoulir.d pities ; but who can help it ? Obfenre whether the 
«< change be diicoveied in Dublin ; only for your own curiofity, that's 
" all," In a fchfcquent letter, dated Augufl 24. he favs, «* The 
** K^xaroiner has been down this month, and was very bHy the five 
•* or fix laA papers." 

The Examiner was a weekly paper in defence of- the Tory mici- 
i?ry. This paper, as it was carried on by fome very eminent hands, 
having obtained a vogue. Swift took up the character of the Examin- 
er, and commenced a regular feries of politics with No 1 3. Nov. s. 
17 10 ; and having completed the main defign which firft engaged him 
in t^e undertaking, with No 44. June 7, 171 1, and taken his leare 
of the town, as appears from the two lafl paragraphs of that 000- 
ber, he dropt the character of the Examiner, and never mote writ 
another paper. There was a paper indeed ftill fupported ooder die 
title of the Examiner ; but it funk immediately into nidenefs and 
iU manners,: and, what is ilill more, I can take upon me to aflat 
from undeniable authority, even from the authority of Dr. Svitt 
himfelf, that In fa6l the fcurrility in thofe papers was encouraged by 
the miniflry.. In (hort, the fubfequent Examiners wece writtea ^ 
fome under Tpur- leathers in the city, aud were defigned merely u 
proper returns to thofe Giubftreet invectives which were thievo oct 
againft the adminiftration by the authors of the Medley, the £og* 
liihman, and feme gther abuuve detra^ing, papers of the like ftafll^ 

anJ 
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and imagiaaryy or, wluch is worfe, pixrely afi%£led. 
To offer them comfort one by one, would be not: 
only an endlefs,.but a difobliging taik. Some of 
them, I am convinced, would be lefs melancholy i£ 
there w^re more occafien. . I fhall: therefore, in* 
ftead of hearkening to farther complaints, employs 
fome part of this paper for the future in letting fuch 
men fee, that their natural or acquired fears are ill 
grounded^ and their artificial ones as ill intend-. 
ed ; that all our prefent inconveniencies are the 
confequence of the very counfels tliey fo much/ 
admire, which would flill have increafed if thofef. 
had continued ; and that neither our conftitutioi^ 
in church or ftate could probably have been long 
prelerved without fuch methods,, as have been al- 
ready taken. . 

THE late revolutions at court have given room? 
to fome fpecious objeAions, which I have heard 
repeated by well-meaning men, juft as they had ta- 
ken them up on the credit of others, who have 
worie defigns. They wonder the Queen would 
chufe to change her miniftry at this jun£hire, and 
thereby give uneafinefs to a general, who hath been 
fo long fuccefsful abroad, and might think hlmfelf 
injured, if |he entire minifiry were not oif his own 
nomination ; that there were few complaints of any 
confequence againft the late men in power, and 
none at all in parliament, which on the contrary 
pafled votes in favour of the chief minifter ; that, 
if her Majefty had a mind to introduce the other 
party, it would have been more feafonable after a 
p/eace, which now we have made defperate by fpi^ 
riting tlie French, wJbo rejoice at thcfe cl^ges, 
and by the fall of. our credit, which unaualifies us 
for carrying on the war ; that the parlument, fq 
imtimely diffolved, had been diligent in their fup4 
plies, and dutiful in their behaviour ; that one con- 
fequence of thefe changes appeax& AXt^-sA^ \xv ^Oca . 
b b 7. ^'^ 
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fall of the ftocks ; that we may foon cxpeft more 
and worfe; and, laftly, that all this naturally tends 
to break the fettlement of the crown, and call <rrer 
die pretender. 

Thefe, and the like notiOiis, are plentifully fcat- 
tercd abroad by the nfialice of a ruined party, to 
render the Queen and her adminiftration odiou3| 
and to inflame the nation. And thefe are what, 
upon occaiion, I (hall endeavour to overchrow b^ 
difcovering the falfehood and abfurdity of them. 

It is a great uuhappinefs, when in a government 
conftituted like ours it fhould be fo brought about, 
Atat the continuance of a war muft be fot the intc- 
tcft of vaft numbers (civil as well as mflitary) who 
Otherwife would have been as unknown as their 
original. I think our prefent condition of affiurs 
is admirably defcribed by two verfes in Lucan: 

Iftnc ufura vorax, avidumquein tempore fotnuSf 
Hinc concujfa fides ^ et multis utile bellum. 

Which, without any great force upon the words, 
may be thus tranflated : 

** Hence arc derived thofe exorbitant ihtcrefts 
** and annuities ; hence thofe large difcotints for 
** advance and prompt payment ; hence public crc- 
\* dit is fhakeh ; and hence great numbers find 
" their profit in prolonging the war." 

It is odd, that among a free trading people, as 
we call ourfclves, there fliould fo_ many be found 
to clcfe in with diofe counfels, who have been ever 
averfe from all overtures towards a peace : but yet 
there is no great myftery in the matter. Let any 
man obferve the equipages in this town, he ftall 
find the greater number of thofe who make a fi- 
gure, to be a fpccious of men quite difitreAt from 
any that were known before the revolution, con- 
fifting either of generals or colonels, or of thofe 
irhoie whole fortunes Uc in funds and ftocks ; fo 
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that powetf which, according to the old maxim^ 
was ufed to follow landy is now gone over to mO" 
ney ; and the country-gentleman is in the condition 
of a young heir, out of whofe eftate a fcrivcner 
receives half the rents for intereft, and hath a 
mortgage on the whole ; and is therefore always 
ready to feed his vices and extravagancies, while 
there is any thing left So that if the war continue 
fome years longer, a landed man will be little bet* 
tcr than a farmer of a rack-rent to the ai-my and 
to the public funds. 

It may perhaps be worth inquiring, fi (;m what 
beginnings and by what fVcps we have bjcn broTiglti 
into this defperatc condition : and In il aixh of:' ttiij 
we rauft run up as high as the revolution. 

Mod of the nobility and gcntiy, who iiiviiod o- 
ver the Prince of Orange, or attended him in liis. 
expedition, were true lovers of their country, and 
its conilitution in church and (hue ; and were 
brought to yield to thofe breaches in the fuccciHon 
of the crown, out of a regard to tlie ncccffity of 
the kingdom ami the fafety of the j)eoplc*, which, 
did, and could only make them lawful ; but with- 
out intention of drawing fuch a pradtioe into pre- 
cedent, or making it a ftanding meafure by which 
to proceed in all times to come \ and therefore we . 
find their counfels ever tended to keep things, as 
much as pollible, in the old courfe. But foon of- 
ten and under a fet of men who had nothing to ^ 
loie, and had neither borne the burthen nor heat 
of the day, found, means to whifper in the King's 
ear, that the principles of loyalty in the church of 
England were wholly inconfiAent with the nvolu* 
tion. Hence began the early practice of carcfQng 
the dilTenters, reviling the univerfities, as maintain- 
ers of arbitrarv power, and reproaching the clergy 
with the doAruies of divine rights pajjive-'^bediencct 
and non'rejiftance. At the fame time, in order to 
fatten wealthy people to the new govccntact^x.^ ^^^^*^^ 
B 1) 3 Y^o^^dkl 
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propofed thofe pernicious expedients of borrowing 
money by vaft premiums, and at exorbitant intcrcft : 
a praftice as old as Eumenes, one of Alexander's 
captains, who fetting up for himfelf after the death 
of his mafter, perfuaded his principal officers to 
lend him great uims, after which they were forced 
to follow him for their own fecurity. 

This introduced a number of new dextrous men 
into buiinefs and credit. It was argued, that the 
war could not laft above two or three campaigns; 
and thiit it was ejifier for the fubjefts to raife anind 
for paying intcreft, than to tabc them annually to 
the full expenfe of the war. Several perfons, who 
had fniall or incumbered eftates, fold them, and 
turned their money into thofe funds, to great ad- 
vantage : merchants, as well as other moneyed 
men, rinding trade was dangerous, purfiied the 
fime method. But the war continuing, and grow- 
ing more expenfivc, taxes were increafed, and funds 
multiplied every year, till they have arrived at the 
monilrous hei-;ht we now behold them ; and that 
which was cit lirft a corruption, is at laft grown ne- 
ceflary, and what every good fubjedt muft now fall 
in with, althongh he may be allowed to wifli it 
might foon have an end ; becaufe it is with a king- 
dom as with a private fortune, where every new 
incumbrance adds a double weight. By this means 
tlie wealth of a nation, that ufed to be reckoned by 
the value of land, is now computed by the rife and 
fall of ftocks : and althou'^h the foundation of cre- 
dit be ftill the fame, and upon a bottom that can 
never be fliaken, and although all intcreft be duly 
paid by the public ; yet, through the contrivance 
and cunning oi Jiochjobbersy there hath been brought 
\i\ fuch a complication of knavery and cozenage, 
fuch a myftery of inicjuity, and fuch an unintelli- 
gible jargon of terms to involve it in, as were never 
known in any other age or country in the world. 
I have heai'd it affijTngd, by perfons ikiUcd in ih-fe 

cacuiJ- 



csdcnlatiottSy that if the funds appropriated to the 
payment of intereft and annuities were added to the 
yearly tSeOfis, a[nd th^ four fhilling aid ftriajy es^aft- 
^d m fldl€6tfiit)etfof the ki<]gdotn, it Would very 
near, if ilot fully, fopply th* occa'fioiis of the war $ 
at leaft foch a part as, in the opinion of vcvj able 
perfons, had been at that time prudent not to ex** 
ceed. For I make it a qiieftion, Whedier any wife 
priiice or ftate in the continuance of a war, which 
was not purely defenfive, or immediately at his oWd 
doOr^ did ever prOpofe that his expenfc fhould per- 
petually exceed what he was able to impofe annual- 
ly upon his (libje^ts ? Neither if the war laft riiany 
years longer, do I fee how the next generation wiU 
be able to begin another ; which, in the courfe of 
human affairs, and according to the various inte- 
refts and ambition of pi^inc^s, may be as neccffary 
for them, as it hath been for us. And if our fa- 
thers had left us as deeply involved, as we are likc- 
Iv to leave our children, I appeal to any man what 
K)rt of figure we fhould have been able to make 
thefe twenty years paft. Befides, neither our ene- 
mies nor allies are upon the fame foot with us in 
this particular. France and Holland, our neareft 
i^ighbours, and the fartheft engaged, will much 
fooner recover themfelves after a war : the firft, by 
the abfolute power of the prince, who, being mat- 
ter of the lives and fortunes of his fubjefts, will 
quickly find expedients to pay his debts ; and fo 
will the other, by their prudent adminiftration, the 
greatnefs of their trade, their wonderfur parfimo- 
ny, the willingnefs of their people to undergo a^ 
kind of taxes, and their juftice in applyihg as wdl 
as collefting them. But above all, we are to con- 
fider, that France aud Holland fight on the conti- 
nent, either upon, or near their own territories, 
and the greateft part of the money circulates among 
themfelves ; whereas ours croffes the fea, either to 
Flanders, Spain, or Portugal, and ntrj -^^tcce^ cjfl 
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it, whether in fpecie or returns, . is €0 much loft to 
the nation for ever. 

Upon thefe coniiderations alone, it was the mod- 
prudent courfe imaginable in the Queen, to lay hold 
of the difpofition of the people for changing the 
parliament and miniftry at this junAure, and extri- 
cating herfelf as foon as-pofiible out of the pupil" 
lage of thofe who found their accounts only in per- 
petuating the warb Neither have we the leaft rea« 
ion to doubt, but the enfuing parliament will affift 
l^r Majefty with the utmoft vigour, until her ene-i 
mics again be brought to fue for peace, .and agM 
ofier luch terms as will make it both: honourable 
and lading ; only with this difference, that the mi'^ 
nillry perhaps will not tigqin refu£e them. . 

^udiet pugnas vitia parenttim-^ 

No. 14. Thuffday,. November 9. 1710,- 

E quibus hi vacuas implent fermonibits aures. 
Hi narrata ferunt alio : menfuraque ficli 
Crefcitf et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auUr, 
Illic credulitas^ .illic temerarius err or ^ 
Fafiaque latitia efty conJlernaUque timores, 
Seditioque recens, dulioque autore fufurri. . 

T AM prevailed on, through the importunity of 
•■' friends, to interrupt the fcheme.1 had begun la 
my laft paper, by an eflay upon the art o( political 
lying. We are told the devil is the father of liiS, 
and was a liar from the beginning ; fo that, beyond 
contradiftion, the invention is old : and, which is 
more, his firft eflay of it was purely political^ em- 
ployed 
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ptoyect in tmdermining A^ authority of M prince, 
and ftdttcing the third part of tlfe fubjcfts' froni 
Aeir obcdieiite ; for T^hicBr Ke ^as driven down 
from heaven, where, as Milton exprcfleth it, he had 
been Viceroy of a great wejltrn province ; and 
forced to cxercife his talent in inferior regions a- 
inpn^ other fallen fpirits, . or f oor deluded men^ 
whom he ftill daily tempts to his own ftrt^ and wiE 
tvey do fo, till he be chtiined in the bottomleO pit. 

But although the devil be the father of ////, he 
Icems, like other great inventors^ to have loft much 
of his reputation by the continual improvements 
Aat have been made upon him. 

Who firft reduced lying into an art, and adapted 
k to pbliticSy is not fo clear fromhiftory 5 although 
I. have made fome diligent inquiries. I fhail there- 
fore confider it only according to the modem fyf- 
tem, as it hath been cultivated thefe twenty years 
paft in the fouthe^-n part of our own ifland; 

The poets tell us, that after the giants were over- 
thtow by the gods, the Earth in revenge produced 
her laft offspring, which was Fame, And the fable 
is thtJfs interpreted; that when tumults and fe- 
ditiohs are quieted, rumours and falfe reports arc 
p!entifuHy fpread through a nation. So that, by 
this account, lying is the laft relief of a rctifea, 
earth-born f rebeiliom party in a ft ate. . But here thfe 
rhoderns have made gf eat additions, applying thii« 
art to the gaining of power and prefcrving it, ai 
well as revenging themfeives after they have loft it ; 
as the fame inftruments are made ufe of by animals 
to feed themfeives when they are h'angry, and to 
ffoe.thofe that tread upon them. 

But the fame genealbgv cannot always be admits 
ficd for political lying ; I mall therefore deSTre to re* 
. Jfire upon it, by adding fome circumftances of iih 
tiirtfa and pafr'ents. A political lie is fometlmes borh 
Otft of a difcarded ' ftatefman's head, and \X^et\Rte. 
ic Kv e i i tf to bt nurfcd and idandledAg^ xV^^- TobU** 
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Sometimes it is produced a monfter, and lithd in- 
to fhape ; at other times it comes, into the world 
completely formed, and b fpoiled in the licking* It 
IS otten bom an infant in the regidar way^ and re- 
quires time to mature it ; and oiBten it fees the light 
in its full growthj but dwindles awa^ by d^ccs* 
Sometimes it is of noble birth; . and (ometimes the 
fpawn uf a fizdjohhr* Hen it fcreams aloud at the 
opening of the womb; znA there it is delivered with 
z.ivblfper, I know 2,. lie,, that, now difturbs half 
the kingdom with its noife, which- although too 
proud and great at.prefent to own its jparents, I can 
remember its whiffer-hood. To conclude the nativitj^ 
of this monftcr ; when it comes into the world widi- 
out zjlingy it is ftill-born ; and whenever it lofes 
ixsjling, it dies. 

No wonder if an infant fo miraculous in its.birtb- 
fliould be deftined for great adventures ; and.ac-. 
cordingly we fee it hath been .the guardian fpirit of a 
prevailing party for ahnoft twenty years. It can con- 
quer kingdoms without fighting, and fometimeswith' 
the lofs of a battle. It gives and refumes employ- 
ments ; can fink a mountain to a molehill, andraue 
a molehill to a mountain ; . hath prefided for many 
years at committees of eledHons.; can wafh a hlaA' 
a-more white ; make a. faint of an atheift, and a 
patriot of a profligate.; can.furnifh foreign mini" 
jiers with intelligence ; andraifeor let fall thjecrc? 
dit of the nation^. This goddefs flies with a huge 
looking'glafs in her hands to dazzle the croud and 
make them fee, accordbg as flie turns it, their rum in 
their intereft, and their intereffc in ;heir ruin. In this 
glafs you will beholdyour beft friends clad in coati 
powdered with-j^^wrj de fix and triple crowns \ their 
girdles hung round with chairiy and beads j and W5«fe« 
Jhoes ; and your wor ft enemies adorned with the en- 
figns of liberty, property y . indulgence y msdoration, and 
a cornucopia in dieir hands. Her large wings, like 
Ijiofe of, a flying fi{h> arc of no ufe but when thef 

arc 
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are moift ; (he therefore dips them in mudy and 

'foaring aloft fcatters it in the eyes of the multitude, 
flying with great fwiftnefs ; but at every turn is 
forced to'^ftoop.in dirty ways for new fupplies. 

I have been fometimes thinking, if a man had 
the art of xhcjecond^ght for feeing XVj, as they have 
in Scotland for feeing fpiits, how admirably he 
might entertain himfelf in this town, by obfervinfi; 
the different fhapes^ fizes, and colours of thole 

'{warms odies, which buz about the heads of /brm 

^feoplif like flies about a horfe's ears in fummer ; or 
thofe legions' hovering every aftepnoon in1£xchange 
Alley, enough to darken the air; or over a club 
of difcontented grandees, and thence fet down m 
cargoes to be fcattered at ele£Bons, 

There is one eflential point wherein a political 
Rar differs from others of the faculty; that he 
ought to have but a fliort memory, which. is ne- 
ceffary according to the various occafions he meet^ 
with every hour of differing from himfelf, and 
fwearing to both fides of a conti-adiftion, as he finds 
the perlons diQwfed, with whom he hath to deal. 

' In defcribing tlie virtues and vices of mankind, it 
18 convenient, updn every article,, to have fome 
eminent petfonsin our eye, from whom we copy 
our defcription. I have ftriftly obferved this rule; 

' and my imagination this minute reprefents before 
xne a certain great man *, famous tor this talent, 

':to the coiiftant praftice of which he owes his twen- 
ty years reputation of the moft.lkilfiil head in Eng- 
land for the management of nice aSairs. The fu- 
pcriority of his genius conCfts in nothing elfe, but 
an inejihauftible fund of political liis, which he 
plentifully diftributes every minute he fpeaks, and 
by an unparalled generofity forgets, and confe- 
quently contradicts, the next half hour. He never 

■ yet cocdKdered, whether any propoiltion were true 

• The late Sar] of WKartoiu 
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or falfe, but whether it were convenient for the 
prclcnt minute or company to affirm or deny it ; 
fo th.it if you think fit to refine upon him, by in- 
terpreting every thing he fays, as we do dreams, 
by the contraiy, you are ftill to feek, and will find 
yourfclf equally deceived whether you believe or 
no. The only remedy is to fuppolc, that you have 
heard fomc inarticulate founds without any mean- 
ing at all; and bcfidcs, that will take off the hor- 
ror you might be apt to conceive at the oaths 
wherewith he perpetually tags both ends of every 
propofition ; although, at the fanie time^ I think, he 
cannot with any jufticebe taxed with perjury, when 
he invokes God and Chrift ; becaufe he hath often 
fairly given public notice to the world, that.he be- 
lieves in neither. 

Some people may think, that Inch an -accpi^- 
plifhmcnt as this can be of no great ufe to the 
owner, or his party, after it hath been often prac- 
till'd and is become notorious ; but they arc widely 
miitakcn. Few lies carry the inventor's mark, and 
the moft proftitntc enemy to truth may fpread a 
thouHind without being known for the author : 
Bcfidcs, as tlie vileft writer hath his readers, fo the 
grcatcft liar hath his believers ; and it often hap- 
pens, that if a lie be believed only for an hour, it 
hath clone its work, and there is no farther occa- 
fion for ir. FalfehoodjiieSy and Truth comes Umf- 
inz after it ; fo that when men come to be unde- 
ceived, it is roo late ; the jcft is over, and the tale 
has had its effedl: : Like a man, who has thought oi 
a good repartee, when the difcourfe is changed, or 
the company parted ; or like a phyfician, who hath 
found out an infallible medicine, after the patient 
is dead, 

Confidering that natural difpofition in many men 
to lie J and in multitudes to believe^ I have been per- 
plexed what to do with that maxim fo frequent in 
every body's mouth, That truth will at Iqfl prevMi 

■ Here 
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Here hath this ifland of ours, for the greateft part| 
of twenty years, lain under the influence of iuch 
counfels and perfons, whofc principle and intereft^ 
it was to corrupt our manners, blind our under- 
ftanding, drain our wealth, aad in time deftroy 
our conftitution both in church and ftate ; and wc 
at laft were brought to the very brink of ruin ; 
yet, by the means of perpetual reprefentations, 
have never been able to diftinguifli between our c- 
nemies and frien4s. We have fecn a great part of 
the nation's money got into the hands of thofe, 
who, by their birth, education, and merit, could 
pretend no higher than to wear out liveries ; while 
others, who, by tlieir credit, quality, and fortune, 
were only able to give reputation and fuccefs 
to the revolution, were not only laid afidc 
as dangerous and ufelefs, but loaded with the fcan- 
dal of Jacobites, men of arbitrary primip/eSy and 
penftonen to France ; while truth,who is faid to lie 
in a wellf feemed now to be buried there under a 
heap of ftones. But I remember, it was an ufaal 
complaint among the fV/m^s^ that the bulk of the 
landed men was not in their interefts, v/hich feme 
of the wifeft looked on as an ill omen ; and we faw 
it was with the utmoft difBculty, that they could 
preferve a majority, while the court and miniftiy 
were on their fide, till they had learned thofe ad- 
miirable expedients for deciding eleftions, and in- 
fluencing diftant boroughs hy pow erf ulmotives from 
the city. But all this was mere force and con- 
flraint, however upheld by moft dexerous artifice 
and mangemcnt, until the people began to appre« 
hend their properties, their retigioriy and the ma- 
narchy itfelf in danger ; then we faw them greedily 
laying hold on the firft occafion to interpole. But 
of this mighty change in the difpofiuons of the 
people I fhall difcourie more at largre in fome fot- 
lowing paper ; wherein I ihall endeavouJk. to \m4.^» 
Vol. II- Cc oiWt 
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ceiveor difcover thofe deluded or deluding. perfons, 
who hope or jplretendy it is only 1 fhort madnefs m 
the vulgar, from which they may foon recover; 
whereas, I believe, it will appear tb be very diiSt- 
rent in its caufe^, its fymptoms, and its confe- 
<|uences ; and prove a great example to illuftrate 
the maxim I lately mentioned, Th^t truth (how- 
ever, fometimes late) u ill at loft prevaiL 

.No 15- Tburfday, November i6* 
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• medkqite ut limite curras^ 

haref aity moneo : nefi demij/ior ibis, ^^^ 
Unda gtavet pennas ; fi eel/tor^ igms aiur< 



T muft be avowed, 'that, for fome years paift, 
there have been few things more wanted in Eng- 
land than fuch a paper, as this ought -to* be, and 
fuch as I will endeavour to make it, as long as it 
ihall be found of any ufe, without entering into 
the violences of either party. Confiderinjo; the ma- 
ny grievous mifreprefentations of perions and 
things, it is highly requifite at this junfhir^, that 
the people throughout the kingdom' fiioutd, if pof- 
fible, be fet right in their opinions by fome impar- 
tial hand; which hath never been yet attempted; 
thofe who have hitherto undertaken it, being, up- 
on every account, the leaft qualified of all human- 
kind for fuch a work. 

We live hereunder a limited monarchy, and 
under the doArine and difcipline of an excellent 
church. We are unhappily divided into two par- 
. ties, both which pretend a mighty zeal for pur reli- 
gjioa and govermneuti onl^ tlhe^ difa^ce about the 
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means. The evils we miaftftrice againft, ate on 
one fide, fanaticifm and infidelity in religion, and a- 
narcliy, under the name of a cbmmciriwealth, in 
government; on the other fide, Popery^ flaveryi 
and the pretender from France. Now, to inform 
and diredl us in our fentiments upon thtfc \/Cighty 

i)pints, here are on one fide two ftupid illuejajte 
cribblers, both of them fanatics by profciiion, 1 
mean the Review znd.Obfervaior^ on the other fidc" 
we have an open Non-juror *, whofe charafter and 
perfouj. as well vas learning and good fenfe, difco- 
vered upon other fubj efts/ do indeed deferve relpeft 
and efteem ; but his Rehearfaly and the reft or his 
political papers, are yet more pernicious than thofe 
of the former two. If the generality of the peoplft' 
know not how to talk or thinhy until they have read 
their lejfon in the papers of the week, what a mis- 
ftrtune is it, that their duty ftiould be conveyed 
to them through fuch vehicles as thofe ? For, let 
Ibme gentlemen think what they pleafe, I cannot 
but fulpeft^ that the two worthies I firft mentioned 
have, m a degree, done mifchief among us ; the 
mock authoritative manner of the one, and the in- 
fipid mfrth of the other, however in fupportable ta 
reafonable ears, being of a level with great num- 
bers among the loweft part of mankind. Neither 
was the "author of the RehearJaU while he continu- 
ed tliat paper, lefs infeftious to many perfons of 
bejtter figure, who perhaps were as well qualified^' 
and muct: lefs prejudiced, to judge for, themfclves. 
It was this reafon that moved mc to take the 
matter out of thofe rough; as well as thofe dirty 
hands ; to let the remote and uninftrufted part of 
the nation fee, that they have been mifled on bothf 
iidcs by mad ridiculous extremes, at a wide diftance 
on each fide from the truth ; while the right path.- 

* The R«v. Mr. Charles Lefwe. 
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is lb broad and plain as to be cafily kqK^< if they 
were once put into it. 

Further, I had lately entered on a refolntion to 
take very Uttle notice of other papers, unlefs it were 
ibch, where the malice and fialiehood had fo great 
a mixture of wit and fpirit, as would ma]^e tkem 
dangerous : which, in the prefcnt circle of fcrib- 
blers, from twelve-pence to a halfpenny, I could 
cafily forcfee would not very frequently occur. But 
here again I am forced to difpeme witli my refblu- 
tion» although it be only to teU my reader, ^hat 
meafures I am like to take on fuch occaiions for 
the future. I was told that the paper called Ibi 
Qbfervator was twice filled laft week with remarks 
uix>n a late Examiner, Theie I read with the firft 
opponunity, and, to fpeak in the news-writen 
phrafe, they give me occafionfor many fpiatlatiom, 
I obferved with iingiilar pleafurc the nature of 
thofv: things which the owners of them ufually call 
ylrfwersy and with what dexterity this matchlefs an- 
thor had fallen into the whole art and cant of them. 
To tranfcribc here and there three or four detach- 
ed lines of leaft weight in a difcourfe, and by a 
fool if h comment miltake every fyllable of the mean- 
ing, is what I have known many of a fupcrior clafs 
to this formidable adverfary, intitle, ^/i j^Jnfwer^ 
This is what he hath exaftly done in about thrice 
as many words as my whole difcpurfc ; which is io 
mighty an advantage over me, that I fliall by no 
means engage in fo unequal a combat ; but^,' as far 
as I can judqe of my own temper, entirely difmifs 
him for the future ; neartily wifhir^ he had a match 
cxaftly of his own fize to meddle with, who fhould 
only have the odds of truth and honefty, which, 
as I take it, would be an effectual .way to filence 
him for ever. Upon thisoccafion 1 cannot forbear 
a fhort ftory of a fanatic f<irmer^ who lived in my 
neighbourhood, and was fo great a difputant in reli- 
^^gion, that the fervauts ia all the families thereabouts 
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reported, how he had confuted the biihop and all 
kis clergy. I had then a footman, who was fond of 
reading the Bible ; and I borrowed a comment for 
him, which he ftudied fo clofe, that in a month or 
two I thought him a match for xht farmer. They 
difputed at fevei*al houfes with a ring of fervants 
and other people always about them ; where Ned 
explained his texts fo ^11 and clear to the capacity 
of his audience, and fhewed the infignificancy of 
his adverfary's cant to the meaneft underftandinp:, 
that he got the whole country of his fide, and the 
farmer was cured of his itch of difputation for c*- 
ver after. 

The worft of it is, that this fort of outrageous 
party-writersl liave fpoken of above, are like a 
couple of" make-bates, who inflame fmall quariels 
hj a thbufand ftories, and by keeping friends at a 
diftance, hinder them from coming to a good un- 
derftanding ; as they certainly would, if they were 
faffered to meet and debate between themfelves. . 
For, let any one examine a reafbnable honeft man 
of either fide upon thofe opinions in religion and 
government, which both parties daily buffet each 
other about; be fliall hardly find one material 
point in difference between them. I would be glad 
to alk a queftion about two great men of the late 
miniftry, how they came to be Whigs ? and by 
what figure of fpeech half a dozen othei-s, lately 
prut into great employments, can be called Tories f 
I doubt whoever would fuit the definicion to the- 
perfons, muft make it direftly contrary to what 
wc underftood 'it at the time of the revoMtion. 
- In order to remove thefe mifapprchenfions among 
us, I believe, it will be neceflkry, upon occafion, 
to dcteft the malice and faUeliood of fome popular 
maxims, which thofe idiots fcatter from the prefs«- 
twice a- week, and draw an* hundred abfurd confe- 
rences from them. 

For example : I 'have h«ard \t Qitcti ^^tSXjA ^ - j 
Cc3 ^-1 
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a great piece of mfoUnu Ja the dcrgf 4n4 o%rs 
to fay or hint» that th« cterri was jf|.£ibff£»r».vhea 
it wat voted otherwife in parli8uneiU.ibiM yeais ar 
go i and the Queen herfcU", ipher Jaft ijpecdi, did 
openly condemn all fiich iDfinuatibos^. . Notwith* 
Handing whichj I did theft, and do Q3i^ belie? c 
the church hath, iince that vote, been in very iaa* 
minent danger; and I think I might then have 
faid (b without the leaft ofience to her Msyeftv, or 
cither of the two houfesr The Qv^een's words, as 
near as I can remember, mention^ the churchbc' 
ing in danger from her adminiftratum ; and whoever 
fays or thinks that, deferves, in my opinion, to be 
hanged for a triiitor : but that the church and fiate 
may be both in danger under the beft princes that 
ever reigned, aTid without the leaft guilt of theirs, 
is fuch a truth as a man muft be a great ftranger 
to hiftory and common fenie to doubt. The wilef); 
prince on earth may be forced by the neeeffity of 
his affairs, and the prefent power of an unruly 
faction, or deceived by the craft of ill-defigning 
men. One or two minifters, moft in his confi- 
denc J, may at firji have good intentions, but grow 
corrupted by time; by aviu*icc, by love, by ambi- 
tion, and have fairer terms offered them to gi-aufy 
their paffions or interefts from one Jet of men than 
another, until they are too far involved for a re- 
treat; and fo be forced to t^kt /even fpir its more 
wicked than themjelvcs. This is a very poflible cafe; 
and will not the laftfiate of fuch men be iborfe than 
the fir ft ? that is to fay, will not the public, which 
was fafe at firft, grow in danger by fuch proceed- 
ings as thefe ? And fhall a faithful fubje<^, who 
forefees and trembles at the confequences, be call- 
ed diiaffe5ledy becaufe he delivers his opinion, al- 
though the prince declares, as he juflly may, that 
the danger is not owing to his adminiftration ? Or 
iliall the prince himfelf be blamed, when, in fuch a 
Mnftfture, he puts his afiairs into other l^itds iv'^^ 
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/^ univtrfal applauff rfhis peopU ? As to the vote 
agamA tltofi Who flioujtd affirm the church w€ls in 
dax^er^ I think it likewife referred to danger from 
or under the Queea^ adminiftratloD^ (for I neither 
have it by u^i nor can fuddenly have recourfe to 
it) ; but if it were otherwife, I know not how it 
con refer to any dangers, but what were paft, or 
at that time prdfent ; or how it could affbdt the fu- 
ture, unlefs the fenator» were all in/pired^ or at 
leaft that majority which voted it. Neither do I 
fee it is any crime, farther than ill manners, to dif- 
fer in opinion from a majority of either or both 
houfes; and fuch ill manners, I muft confefs> I 
have been often guilty of for fome years paft, al* 
though I hope I never ihall again. 

Another topic of great uie to thefe weekly in- 
ilamers is the young pretender in R*ance, to whom 
their whole party is in a high mcafure indebted fo^ 
all their greatnefs ; and whenever it lies in their 
power, they may perhaps return their acknow- 
ledgements, as, out of their zeal for frequent re* 
vclutionSf they were ready to do to his fuppofed fa- 
ther; which is a piece o£ fecret hift^ry^ that I hope 
will one day fee the lieht ; and I am fure it iludl, 
if ever 1 am matter of it, without regarding uA^^ 
•ea^ J may tingle. But at prefcnt the word pretender 
is a term of art in their profeflion. A fecretary of 
ftate cannot defire leave to rejign^ but the pretender 
is at bottom ; the Queen cannot difiblve a parlia- 
snent but it is a plot to dethrone herfelf and bring 
in the pretender ; half a fcore ftockjobbers are play- 
ing the knave in Exchange-alley, and there goes 
the pretender with a fpmge. One would be apt 
to thinks they bawl out the pretender fo often to 
take off the terror ; or tdl fo many lies about him 
to ilacken our caution ; that when he is really co- 
ming, by their connivance.^ we may not believe them ; 
as the boy ferved the fliepherds about the commgof 
the wolf: gr perhaps they Coucc >a&\u3&a. ^>afcY^^- 
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tnder; Vebmfe diej AiiA'ilN^vi^ fane 

difetfttt tlnf c«Mii*'«w^f k^^^? ^IM AiqrwK be- 
liere that die i^een*^ prdEbr idfa^fth4<nne IwrMa^ 
jefty^ «t IteftatweQ atjM'iMff^fcMedrdiedbrci; 
And why it^t aiot «l jpMfta kfliHi'cf d^^t&on 
BOW, to fiij the i^fimi tx Iv dmtfWF^ 99itmnM-totta 
months ago to affirm tUe fiftnc of'dle ctmrkf Sv^ 

£»fe k be a^lfeopiAion, that the QoDen^s'tUht is 
rf£tarv Md indrfemfikkyjm. howirit iN&Uei 
that thoTe who hold- and- beliewfiich a dsfirioei 
can be in the pretendcn intereft M& ticlebwcak- 
cned by every-argumetft thac flven^heena hen : k 
is as (dain as the words of an «iftWparUamient can 
malce if^ that h^ preftnt Mqmy.b'lieir to tbeivff^ 
vrvorof the late Kins; and <{neenharfifter tit not 
likAtMA hiridH^rj rigkf What need we eifdaoi it 
any further?' I have laornnuk^rtictitoffiiih ear- 
ponnded in mnch Idofcr and more general temi^ 
and that by an' author 'wbdie opimons are very 
much followed by ascertain pturty K Suppoie we 
go forAer, and examine the won! indefti^e^ with' 
which fomie writerr of late have made themfelves 
fo merry : I- confefs^ it is hard to ^conceive how 
any law which the fupfeme power makes, may not 
by the fame power be repealed ; fo that I (hall not 
determine^ whether- the QMen*s right be iniefta^ 
tie, or no.- But this I 'will maintain^ that whoever 
affirms it (by buot guilty of a crime; forinthat 
fetdement of the crown after the refblution; where 
her prefent Majefty^is in remainder^ there aft (as 
near as I can remember) thefe remarkable word^ 
to which nue hind ourfthes atdmr pofitriiyfir ever. 
Lawyers may explain- tlus^ or call ^ them words of 
form as they pleafe; and reafoners^may argue, thu 
•fuch an oU^tion is agsunft the very nature of gfl^ 
vemment ; but a plain reader, who takes the w<mb 
In their natural meaning, may be excuied in thiflk- 

fiDiiiEHniet, BUbot-ofSaivsu ../ ■^,'., . 
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ing a right to confirmed is indefeqfibb ; and if there 
be an ab&rdity in fuch an opinion^ he is not to an* 
fwerfarit. 

F«S. Wheii..thi9 paper was going to the preft^ 
tlus printer brought me two more ObfervntcrSf 
whollj' taken np in my Examiner upon lying, 
"which I was at the paint to read ; and they 
are juft Aich an anfwer as the two others I 
have mentioned. This is aUI have to iay on 
thatmauer* •. 
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i^Junt bonicivts t qui Mli, qui dwti de patria 
. fJur€nt4Si niji'^qui fatriit benefiiia nHmmrunt f. 



T Will employ this prefent paper upon a fubj.e£l, 
. which of late hath very much afieAed m^ 
which I have considered with a good deal of applir 
cation,,. and made feveral inquiries sabout among, 
thofe perfbns, who, I thought, . were bcft able to 
inform me; and. if I deliver my fentimcnts with 
ibme freedom. I hope it will be forgiven, /while \ 
accompany it with that tendernefs which fo nice a. 
point requires,^ 

I faid, in a former paper, [Nov t3J|. that one 
^cious objeAion to the late removals«at court was 
the fear of giving uneafinefs to a general who hath 
been long j(uccefsful abroad ; and accordingly the 
common clamour of tongues and pens for fome 
months paft hath run againft the bafenefs, the ini>^ 
conftancy, and ingratitude of the whole kingdoiSL 
to the Duke of Marlborough, va xraisAx^ c^i "^ocr 
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nioft eminent fcrvices tliat ever were performed \^ 
a- fubjeA to his country, npt to be equalled in hi- 
ftory : and then, to be fure, fome bitter ftroke of 
detraAion againft Alexander and -C^efar, who ne* 
▼cr did us the leaft injury. Befides^ the people, 
who read Plutarch, come upon us with. paraUels 
dra\vn from the Greeks- and RbnianSy who un- 
g»;itc?iilly dealt with I know nothow many of their 
moit deserving genei^als : while the profounder po- 
]hi(.ii;n3 have fcen pamphlets^ where Tacitus and 
Mdchiavcl have bien quoted to fhew the danger of 
too refplendcnt a merit. If a ftranger fhould hear 
thefe furious outcries of ingratitude againft our ger 
neraly. without knowing the particulars, he would 
be apt to Inquire, where was his tomb, or whether 
he were allowed Chriftian burial ? not doubting 
but we had put him to fome ignominious death. 
Or, hath he been tried for his life, and very nar- 
rowly efcaped ; hath he been accufed of high crime* 
and mifdemeanors ; hath the prince feized on his 
eilate, and left him to ftarve ; hath lie been hoot- 
ed at, as he pafled the ftrects, by an ungrateful 
rabble ; have neither honours, offices, nor grants 
been conferred on -him or his family ; .have not he 
and they been barbaroufly ftript of them all ; have 
not he and his forces been ill paid abroad ; and 
doth not the prince, by a fcanty limited commif- 
fion, hinder him from purfuing his own methods 
in the condudi: of the war^ hath he no power at 
all of difpofing of commiffions as he pleafeth ; is 
he not fevercly ufed by the miniftry or parlianienty 
who yearly call him to a ftridt account ; hath ths 
fenate ever thanked him for goodfuccefs, and have 
they not always publicly cenfu red him for the leaft 

mifcarriage ? Will the accufcrs of the nation 

join ifliie upon any of thefe particulars, or tell* 
us in what point our damnable fin of ingratitude 

Mes ? Why, it is plain and clear ; for while he 

« conMnanding abro^d^ \iia Queen diflblves her 
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• parlVament, and changes jber miniftiy atli^ome; ia 
•\yhich univerfal calamity uo lefs than two perfons 2I' 
i lied by marriage to the general have loft their pla- 
' ces. Whence came this wonderful fympathy be- 
tween the civil and military powers ? Will the troops 

.In Flanders refufe to fight, un.lefs they can have 
their cwwXord Keeper^ their own hovd Prefident 
- of the council, their own Chief Governor of Ire- 
. Undy and their own parliament ? In a kingdom 
-where the people are nrec, how came they to be fo 

• fond of having their counfels under the influence 
of their army, or thofe that lead it? who, in al} 
well-inftioited ftates, had no commerce with the 

• civil power, farther than .to receive ^their orders^ 
. and obey them without rcFervc* 

When -a general is not fo pppular, either in his 
vamiyor at home, as one might expe£l from a long 
courfc of (uccefs, . it may rperhaps be afcribed to 
his wijllom, or pet-haps to his complexion. The 
poflemon of fomc one quality, or a defeft in feme 
other, will extremehr damp the pepple's favour, as 
well as the love oit the foldiers. Befides, this is 
not an age to produce favourites of the people^ 
while we live under a Queen, who ingrofleth all 
our love and all our veneration ; and where the 
only way for a great general or minifter to acquire 
any degree of dmordinate aflTeftion from the public, 
muft be by all marks of the moft entire fubmijfion 
and rejpeh to her facred perfon and commands ; 
otherwife no.pretence of great fervices, either in 
the field or the cabinet^ wm be able to fcrecn them 
from univerfal hatred. 

But the late miniftry was clofely joined to the ge- 
neral by friendihip, intereft^ alliance, inclination^ 
and opinion.; which cannot be afi^med of the pre- 
fent : and the ingratitude of the nation lieth in the 

S tofle^s joining as one man to wifh that fuch a mini- 
ry fhould be changed. Is it not at the fame time 
notorious to the whole kingdom, \kax tioxScatw^Xsvxv 
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a tender regard to the general was able to prcfetvc 
that minifby fo long, until neither God nor man 
could fufltr their continuance ? Yet, in the higheft 
ferment of things, we heard few or no refle£Uons 
upon this great commander ; but all feemed una- 
nimous in wifliing, he might flill be at the head of 
the confederate forces ; only at the fame time, in 
cafe he were refolved to refign, they chofe rather 
to turn their thoughts fomcwhere elfe than throw 
up all in dcfpair. And this I cannot but add, in 
defence of the people with regard to the perfon we 
are fppaking of, that in the high ftation he hadi 
been for many years paft, his real defers (as no- 
thing human is without them) have in a detraffing 
age been very fparingly mentioned either in libels 
or converfation, aixl all hisfuccejfes vqtj frcelj and 
univerfally applauded. 

TJiere is an active and a paffive ingratitude. Ap- 
plying both to this occafion, we may fay, the fii*ft 
is when a prince or people returns good fervices 
with ciniclty or ill ufage; the other is, when good 
fervices arc not at all, or very meanly rewarded. 
AVe have already fpoken of the former; let us 
therefore, in the fecond place, examine, how the 
fervices of our general have been rewarded ; and 
whether upon that article either prince or people 
have been guilty of ingratitude ? 

Thofe are the moft valuable rewards -which are 
given to us from the certain knowledge of the do- 
nor, that they ^t our temper btjl : I fhall therefore 
fay nothing of tlxe title of Duke^ or the Garter^ 
which the Queen beilowed upon the general in the 
beginning of her reign ; but I fhall come to m'^rt 
fuhftantialififtancesy artd mention nothing, which 
hath not been given in the face of the world. The 
lands of Woodllock may, I believe, be reckoned 
worth 40,000 1. ; on the building of Blenheim caf- 
tle, 200,000 1. have been already expended, al- 
though 
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though It be not yetnesur 'finifhed; tfae^rant o£ 
5000 L //r annum-on ^epoft-office is richly worth 
100,000 1.; his principality in Germany may be 
4COmputedat 30,0001.; pidhires, jewels^ and other 
gifts from foreign princes, 60,000 1. ; the gi-ant at 
the Pall-mall, the rangci'ihip, &c. for want of 
more certain knowledge, may be called 10,000 i. ; 
•his own and his Dutchefs*s employments at five 
years vaiiie, reckoning only the known and avow- 
ed falaries, are very low rated at 100,000 1. Here 
is a good deal above half a million of xnoney ; and, 
I dare fay, thofe who are loudeft with the clamour 
of ingratitude, will readily own, that all this is but 
a trifle, in comparifon of what is untold. 

The reafon of my ftating tliis account is only tO 
convince the world, that we are not quite fo un- 
grateful either as the Greeks or the Romans ; and 
in order to adjuft this matter with all faimefs, I 
fliall confine myfelf to the latter, who were much 
the more generous of the two. A viftorious ge- 
*neral of Rome, in the height of that empire, ha- 
ving entirely fubdued bis enemies , was rewarded with 
the larger triumph, and perhaps a ftatue in the Fo- 
rum, a bull for a facrifice, an embroidered gar- 
ment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a monumen- 
tal trophy with infcriptions, fometimes five hun* 
.dred or a thoufand copper-coins were ftruck on 
occafion of the Tiftory, which, doing honour to 
the general, we will place to his account ; and lafl- 
ly, fometimes, altliough not very frequently, a 
triumphal arch. Thefe are all the rewards that I 
can call to mind, which a vidlorigus general receiv- 
ed after his return from the mofl glorious expe- 
dition; having conquered fome great kingdom, 
brought the king himfclf, his family, and nobler, 
to adorn the triumph in chains ; and made the 
\WPgdom either a Roman province, or at befl a 
poor depending flate in humble alliance to xii'^x ^x!cv:- 

Vol ii. Dd ^vtt^ 
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{Hre Netr, tif all chefe rewards I fiadlmt two, 
which were of real profit 10 tlie general, die bit 
rel crewrff made and fent him at the charge of die 
public, and the imbrHdend garment ; but I cannot 
£nd, whether this laft was paid for by the fenate 
or the general ; however, we will take the more br 
vOurable opinion ; and in all the reft admit the 
'whole expence, as if it were xeady money in tbe 
general*s pocket. Now. accordii^g to thefe com- 
putations on bodi fides, we will draw vp two £ur 
accounts; the one of Roman gratitude, and the 0- 
tlier of Britijfh ingrautude, suod iet them together 
in balance. 
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A bill' of Roman gratitude. 

Jknprim. X« /» dm 

For frank-mcenfc and earthen 
fots to bum it in 

A bull for facrifice 

An embroidered garment 

A crown of laurel 

A ftatue 

A trophjr 

A thoufand copper medals, va- 
lue halfjpence a piece 

A triumphal arch 

A triumphal car, valued as a 
fliodern coach 
Cafual charges at the triumph 
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A bill of Bntj/B ingratitude^ 



Imprim. 
Woodftock 
Blenheim 
Poft-office grant 
Mildcnheim 
Pkftures, jewels, &c. 
Pall Mall grant, &c. 
Employments, 



40,000 

200,000 

100,000 

30,000 

6o,ooo 

10,000 

100,000 



540^000 
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This is an account of the vifible profits on both. 
Mes; aticFif the Km^f^ g^erU* Had siif >^'t>tff# 

ferquijitest they may be eafily difeountcd, and by 
more probable computation* ;• and«difier yet more 
upon the balance, it tt^e coddddr^ that all the gold 
and filver for fajeguanis and contributiws^ alio all 
valuable prizes taken in the war, "were openly ex- 
poled in the triumph, and' tltea lodged' in the capi- 
tol'for the public lervice. 

DO that, upon the 'wholejr we ace not yet quite fo 
bad at ^vor^ as the Romans \rere at b^^ And i 
doubt, thofe who raife this hideous cry of ingra* 
tltude, may pe" mightily miftakenin the confeqiience 
they propole from fuch complaints, if rfemember 
a faying of Seneca, Mult'os ingrdfes inv€fiimuf, plw 
resfachnus ; ^icjind many ungratleftd pei^ns ia 
the wo'rld, Giit we make more, by fetdiig too high 
a rate upon our pretenfions, and undi^a&ing the 
rewards we receive. When unreafonaSle iWis art 
Iwpugfit in, they ought to be taxed, or cut otf in 
the middle. Where there have beealong accounts, 
between vri& perfons, I have known one of them 
perpetually making large demands, and prefling for 
paymeftts-;- who,- when- the aecounts- weee- eikft- up* 
on both fides, was found to be debtor for fome 
hundred.. I am thinking, if a proclamation were 
ilTued out foY evei^y n^n' t6] fehd ki his ft*// of merits^ 
and the loweft price he fet them at, what a pretty 
fum it would amount to, and how msuiy' foch. 
iflands as this muft be fold to pay tfiem. 1 form 
my judgement from the praftice of thofe whte' foAie- 
times happen to pay t hem/elves^ and, B <i^ aeffito, 
would not be fo unjuft as to take a ^rthin^ nidre, 
than thdy think is due to thcfr d^ferts. i will in- 
ftauce only in one article : A lady * of niy ac- 
quaintance appropriated twenty -fix pounds ^a-year 
out of her allowance for certain ufes, whuJi her 

• Suppofed to ke her laic Mi^t^^, Q^Kuift^ 
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woman received f , and was to pay to the lady or 
her order, as it was called for. But after eightx 
years it appeared upon the ftriAeft calculation, that 
the woman had paid but four pounds a year, and 
fiink two and twenty for her own pocket. It is 
but fuppofing, inffead of twenty-fix pounds, twen- 
ty-fix thoufand ; and by that you may judge, what 
the pretcnfions of modern merit are, where it hap.- 
pens to be its own paymafter. 

No tj. Thurfday, November 30. 1710. 

^as res luxuries injligitiis^ avarhia ifi raptnis, /z/- 
perbla in confumeliis efficere potuijfet j eas om/iff^ 
/e/ej hoc uno pratoe per t: ienmum^ pertuli£e ciic- 
bant^ 



"ITTHen I firft undertook this paper, I was refol- 

^^ ved to concern myfelf only with things y anct 

not with perfons. Whether I have kept or broken 

f The matter was tliif. Att^e Queen's acccflion to rhp govern- 
ment, lhe'ui'(fed to lament to toe, that the crown being Impoverished 
by fbrmer grants, ibe watoted the power her predeceOors had enjoy- 
ed to reward faithful lervaots j. and ihe dcArcd me to take c\x. of the 
wpriyy pu fe acoo 1. a vt ar, in order to purcliafe for my advantage. 
As her Mdjedy wasr lo good to provide: for my children, and as the 
^fiices If enjofyed' by her favour brought me in more than I wanted, 
J conftantly declined it, till the time flie was pleafed to difmifs me - 
from her feivice. Then indeed, I fent the queen one of her own 
lettert, in.which Ae htd prefled me to take the 2000 1:^ a ye<ir ; and 
I wrote at the fanje time to afk her Ma'cfty, whether fhe would al- 
low me to charge in the privy purfe accounts, which I was to fend* 
^cr, that yearly fum from tketime of the offef^ amountbg to 18,000 1. 
Her Majcft'y Vas pleated toanfwer, I might charge it. Ti.is ;hfrcr 
fore I did. Acuuta of the tenduSi of tbc dowager Ducbcfi of Mar'ha* 
r^gh p. a94» ^SS* 

D d 3 "^^^ 
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(his refohition, I ealinm r^ofleft $ and I will not 
be at the pains to examinfe^ bm leave the matter to 
thofe littk ^xtiit^dhifhf who may irant a topic for 
criticifm. Thus Much I have difcovered, that it 
is in writfaig as in building > where < after aH our 
fcherhes AtA calcniations, we are mightily decdted 
in our accotints, and often forced to make ufe of 
any materials we can find, that the work may bff 
kept a-going. BefideSf to fpeak my opinion^ die 
tH\^s I have occafion to mention are fo clofelf 
linked to per/ofis, that nothing but time (the fiather 
of oblivion) c^n feparate them. Let me put a pa- 
rallel cafe : fuppofe I fhould complain, that laft 
week my coach was within an inch of overturning 
in a fmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 
horf/s ; to be fure all my friends would immediate- 
ly lay the fault upon John, becaufe he knew he 
then prtfhUd in my coach-bois. Again, fuppofe I 
ilioiiUl difcover feme uneafinefs to find myfelf, I 
knew not how. Over head and ears in debt^ altho' 
I were fure my tenants paid their rents very well, 
and that I never fpent half my income ; they would 
certainly advife me to turn oft' Mr. Oldfox * my 
reccivtry and take another. If, as a juftice of 
peace, I fhould tell a friend, that my warrants and 
miftimufes were never drawn up as I would have 
them ; that I had the misfortune to fend an honeft 
man to gaol and difmifs a knave ; he would bid me 
no longer truft Charles and Harry f , my two 
clerks, whom he knew to be ignorant, wilful, af- 
fuming, and ill-inclined fellows If I ihould add, 
that my tenants made me very uneafy with their 
fquabbles and broils among themfelves ; he Would 
counfel me to cafhier Will Bigamy J, the fentfchal 

• Lord Godolphin. 

f E^rl of Sunderland, and Henry Boyle^ Biqj were at ihis tJin* 

Secretaries of ftate. 

J Lord Chancellor Cowper, 
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ef nty manor* And kftly^ if my neighbour and I 
happened to have amifiinderftancUog about the d€'^ 
Uvery 9f a meffage^ what could i do kfs thaa ftrip 
and dttcard the Uundering or maUfinn raieal wh^ 
Carried i^i 

It 19 the ftme thing m the conduft of ptiblie af« 
fair»» where they have been managed with raiHrneft 
or wilfulne£i, corruption, ignorance, or in^uftice^y 
Barely to relate the fa£b, at leaft while they aro 
frefh in memory, wiH as much refie£l upon the 
perfons concerned^ as if We had told their names at 
length. 

I haire thetefore fince thought of another expe^- 
dient, frequently pra£):iled with great fafety and 
fucceis by fatirical writers \ which is that of look* 
ing into hiftory for fome character bearii^ a refem- 
blance to the perfon we would defcribe : and with 
the abfdlute power of altering, adding, or fuppref^ 
ing what ctrcumftances: we pleafe, I conceive we 
muft have very bad luck, or very little IkiU, to fail^ 
However, fome days ago in a coffeehoufe looking 
into one of the politic weekly papers, I found tho 
writer had fallen into this fcheme ; and I happened 
to light on that part, where he was defcrilnng a 
perfon, who from fmall beginnings grew (as I re-* 
member) to be tonftable of France, and hada vety 
baugbiy imperious . nvife. I took the author for a 
friend to oxxr fa^lion (for fo, with great propriety 
of fpcech, they call the Queen and miniftry, sdmoft 
the whole clergy, and nme parts ib ten of the 
. kingdom) ; and I faid to a gentleman near me, 
that although I knew well enough whatperibns the 
author meant, yet there were feveral particular^ in 
the hujband's charaAer, whith I could nOt recon« 
cik ; for that of iht.Lndy^ it was juft and adequate 
enough. But h feems I iniftook the whole Aiat* 
ter, and applied all I had read to a touple of per* 
fons, who were not at that time in die writer's 
thoughts* 
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Now, to avoid fuch a misfortune as' this, I have 
been for fome time confulting livy and Tacitus to 
find out the character of at princips finatus^ a pra^ 
torurbanuSf 2Llquaftor itrarius^ a Cafttri abep^oiiSf 
and a proconful : But among the worft of them I 
cannot difcover one, from whom to draw a paral< 
fc! without doing iftjury to a Roman memory : So? 
that I am compelled to have recourfe to Tullyr 
But this Author^ relatmg fafts only as aa orator, 
I thought it would be beft to- obfcrvc his method, 
and make an extraft from- fuch harangues of his a-^ 
gainft Vcrres, only ftill preferving the form of aa 
oration, I remember a younger brother of mine^ 
who deceafed about two months ago, preiented the 
world with a fpcech of Alcibiades agakiAr an Athc' 
nian brewer, Now^ i am told for certam, that b 
thofc days there was no ale in Athens ; therefore 
that fpeech, or at Icaft a great part of it, muft 
needs be fpurious. The difference between my bro- 
ther and me is this ; he make* Afcibiades fay % 
great deal more than he realiy did, and I make 
Cicero fay a great deal Icfs. This Verres ♦ had 
been the Roman governor of Sicily for three years r 
and, on his return frcrnr his government, the Sici- 
lians in treated Cicero to impeach him in thefenate; 
which he accordingly did in feveral orations, from 
whence I have faithfully tranilated and abflxafted 
that which follows, 

** My Lords, 
*' A pernicious opinion hath for fome time pre 
** vailed^ not only at Rome, but among our neigh- 
** bouring nations, that a man who hath money 
•* enough, although he be ever fo guilty, cannot 
** be condemned in this place. But, however in- 
*' duftrioufly this opinion be fpread to caft an o- 
** dium on tlie fenate, we have brought before 

• Zs^l of WhartOQ Lotd LUut^u^txt; of IwUndi 
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•* your Londfhtps^ CabrVetres^. a* petfomfor Mia^ 
*' life and anions already ooademned by all men t 
*' Bnt^a^hc hcpeff^iand^grvesoiu bjEthc inHuenc^ 
^' of hifrvreami to belfeeaRrabfolycd'; ki condemn*^ 
** ing this, man you have an 0|iportubity of bdy«« 
*^ ing that general fcandal, of redeeming the cr^if 
** hji by forniit jmxipMntSy and recovering the lovtf 
^ of die Roman' people, as well as of our neigh«« 
'* bo^oi^?; \ have brought here a maa before you^ 
^ my-Lords^ who is<a robber of the public treaiure,, 
** an overturner of law and- juftice, and the dift' 
** gnke as well as deftmAion of the Sicilian pro* 
^ vince ; of whom^ if you fliall determine withi 
*' equity ind due fevcrity, your authority will rtf- 
^^ mu» eiktire^ and upon fuck aa; eftabliihment a^ 
^* it ought to be r But if his great richeswill \X 
^* able to force their way thf>ou^ that religious re« 
^* verence and trudiy which become fo awfalaflfc 
^' affisibbly ; ^ ^all nowevev obtain thu» mtichi, 
^* that the defedb will' be laid i^hei'e it ought ;, and 
^ that k fliall' not beobjefted^ that the driminaL 
^^ wsdr not produced^ or that there wanted att 
** 6rator to accufe him.* This man; my I^ords, 
^ hoik pubUdy ikid» that thofe ought not to be a-^ 
'^ &aid' of accufations^ who have only r(^bcd* e^ 
^ notngk fisxr their own/ Aipport and maintcbaniae % 
** but that he iKith plundered fu£ieient to biibe 
** num'beps ^ and that nothing is (o highr or {tS 
^ hoiy^- which money cannot; eornipt.. Take th^ 
^* fbpport from hin^y and he can have, no othef 
^ le» I for -w^hat eloquence will be aWe to* defend 
^* St namr whofe Ufe hath- been tainted with fb 
*^ nisny feandah>us vices, and^ who hath- beem ft) 
** King. condemned by tJuruniverfal opinion of the 
*' worKk ? Topafsover the foul ftains and! ignd* 
" miny of his youths his corrupt management in 
^ alt' orfiploymentu he hath borne, hk treachery 
* and irreligion, his injuftice and oppreffion ; he 
** hath left of late fuch mou^imtuXA o^\v\%^^' 
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'* lanics in Sicily, made faxh havock and confafioa 
•• t'l *ie> during his government^ that the province 
** cannot by any means be reftored to its former 
•* (late, and handly recover itfcif at all under many 
" yeirs, and by a long fucceffion of good gover- 
** n.> i. Vv hile this man governed in that ifland^ 
•* t:ii .*ji:ilLin3 h-xd neither the benefit of our laws 
•• irir :ix-,»r own, nor even of common right. In 
** Siciij' po m\T\ now pofTefles more,, than whaic the 
•' govci ::^)i**s luit and avarice have overlooked, or 
** what he wus forced to negleft out of mere 
•* wcarincfs and fatiety of oppreffion. Eveiy 
•' thing, wh?rc h^ preiided, was determined 
" by his arbicray wiU ; and the beft fubjeds he 
** treated as enemies. To recount his abominable 
** debaucheries would offend any modefl ear, fince 
^* fo many could not preferve their daughters aod 
** wives from his luft. I believe there is no man^ 
** who ever licard his name, that cannot relate his 
** enormities . We bring before you injudgment| 
•* my Lords, a public robber, an adulterer, a 
** DEFiLER OF ALTARS*, an enemy of religion 
" and of all that is facred. In Sicily he fold all 
" employments of judicature, magiftracy, andtruftj 
" places in the council, and the priefihooJ itfelf, to 
** the higheft bidder; and hath plundered that 
*^ ifland of forty millions of fefterces. And here 
** I cannot but obferve to your Lordihips,, in what 
" manner Verres paffed the day:, the morning was 
** fpent in taking bribes and felling employments j 
** the reft of it in drunkennefs and luft.. His dif- 
** courfe at table was fcandaloufly unbecoming the 
** dignity of bis ft at ion ; noife, brutality, and ob* 
** fcenenefs. One particular I cannot omit ; that, 
** in the high charafter of governor of Sicily, up- 

♦ The ftory bf the Lord Wharton is tnie , who, with feme (r 
ther wretches, went into a pulpit, and defiled it in the moil filthf 
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'* on a {blemn day, a day fct apart for public 
** prayer for the fafcty of the commonwealth, he 
** ftolc at evening in a chair to a married woman 
** of infamous charaft^r, againft all decency and 
'^' prudence^ as well a« againft all laws both huifian 
*' and divine. Didft thou think, O Verres ! the 
^' government of Sicily was given thee with fo large 
'* a commiffion, only, by the power of that, to 
•* break all the bars of law, modefty, and duty; 
" to fiippofe all mens fortunes thine, and leave no 
■** houfe free from thy rapine and luft ?** 6rc. 

This extraft, to deal ingenuoufly, hath coft me 
more pains, than I think it is worth ; having only 
ferved' to convince me, that modorn corruptions 
^re not to be paralleled by antient examples, with- 
out having recourfe to poetry or fable. For in- 
ilance I never read in ftory of a law enabled to take 
away the force of all laws whatfoever ; by which a 
man may. fafely commit, upon the laft of June, 
-what he would infallibly be hanged for if he com« 
mitted on the firftof July ; by which the greateft 
•criminals may efcape, provided they continue long 
enough in power to antiquate their crimes, and by 
itifling tkem a while can deceive the legiilature int^ 
tan amnefty^ of vhich the enaders do not at that 
time forefee the confequence. A cautious mer- 
chant will be apt to fufpeA, when he finds a man 
who has the repute of a cunning dealer, and with 
whom he hath old accounts, urging for a general 
releafe. When I refleA on this proceeding, I am 
.not furprifed that thofe who contrived a parlia- 
mentary j^©«^^ for their crimes^ arc now afraid of 
a new revolutiot) j^^^ for their momy. ; and if it 
were poffible to contrive ^ fpwge that could only 
affeA thofe who had need of the other, perhaps iB 
would not be ill employed. 
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^ippe uhi fas ver/um atque ntfas % M belk pn 
orbem ; Tarn nudt^ JaUrum Jades ■» ■ ■ 

I AM often violently tempted to let the world 
freely know, who the author of diis paper is ; 
to tell them my name and titles at length ; which 
vrould prevent abundance of inconfiftent critkifms 
I daily hear upon it, Thofc who are enemies to 
Ac notions and opinions 'I would advance^ are 
fomerimes apt to quarrel-withthe Examiners dc- 
fe^live in point of wit, andfometimes of truth. At 
•other times they are fo generous and candid to 
allow, it is written by a clun, and that very great 
hands \xzvt fingers in it. As -for thofe who only 
appear its advcrforics in print, they give me but 
very little pain. The paper I hold, lies at my naercy, 
and I can govern it as I pleafe ; therefore, when I 
begin to find the wit too bright, the learning too 
deep, and the fatire too keen for nae to deal with, 
(a very frequent cafe, - no- doubt, ■ where- a man is 
con ftantly attacked by fueh lhr€\>xl adverfaries], I 
peaceably fold it up, or- fling it- ailde, ^ndraad no 
more. It would be happy for me to have the fame 
power overpcople*s tongues, aiKinot- be forced to 
hear my own work railed at, arid . commended, 
-fifty times a day ; afiefting. all the while a counte- 
nance wholly unconcerned, and joii^ing out .6f po- 
licy or good manners with the judgment of both 
parties ; this, I confefs, -is toa great a hardfhipfbr 
fo bafhful and unexperienced a writer. 

But, alas, I lie under another difcouragement of 
•teich^ more weigivx.. 1 xN-a.^ \^r^ \iufortunate in the 
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choice of my party, when I fct up to be a writer. 
Where is the merit, or what opportunity to difco- 
ver our wit, our courage, or our learning, in 
drawing our pens for the defence of a caufe, which 
the Queen and bothhoufes of pariiainent, and nine 
parts in ten of the kingdom, have fo unanimoufly 
embraced? I am cruelly afraid, we politic authors 
muft begin to leflTen our expenfes, and be for the 
foture at the mercy of our printers. All hopes 
are now gone of Mrriting ourfelves into places or 
peniions. A certain llarvling author, who worhd 
xmder the late adminiftration, told me with a heavy 
heart above a month ago, that he, and fome others 
, of his brethren^ had fecretly offered their fervice 
dog-chea;p, to the prefent miriiftry, but were all 
renifed : and are now mamtained by contribution, 
like Jacobites or fanatics. I have been of late em- 
ployed out of perfsA commiferation, in doing 
them good offices : For, whereas fome were of 
opinion, that thofe hungry zealots ihould not be 
idiffered any longer in their malapert way to fnarl 
at the prefent courfe of public proceedings ; and 
whereas others propofed, that they fhould be li- 
mited to a certain number, and permitted to write 
for their maJUrs^ in the fame manner as counfcl 
ai*e affigned for other criminal, that is, to fay all 
they can in defence of their client, but not refleft 
upon the court : I humbly gave my advice, that 
they ihould be fuffered to write on, as they ufed to 
do ; which I did purely put of regard to their per- 
fons ; for I hoped it would keep them out o£ 
harm's way, and prevent them from falling into 
cvHcourfes; which^, although of little confequence, 
to the public, would certainly be fatal to them- 
filvis. If I have room at the bottom of this paper, 
I will tranfcribe a petition to* the prefent miniftry, 
ientsnebyone of thefe authors in behalf of him- 
iolf and fourfcore of his brethx-en. 

Vaj,.II. Ec ^OT 
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For my^own part, notwithi^ding the litde en* 
couragtinent to be hoptd.fbr ^tttus time from die 
men in power^ I (haU coqiiiiuo my.papery tilld- 
tl\er the world or myfelf grow weary of it; die iat^ 
t:r is eafiiy determined; aad for the .former,:'! 
iha!l not leave it to the pardafity of either parqr, 
but to the infallible judgment of my printer. One 
principal end I deiigned by it, was to usdeccite 
tiiofe well-meaning people, who have been drsnm 
unawares into a wrong fei^e of things, ciither b]r 
* the common prejudices of education in compaD^, 
the great perional qualities of fome party-leaders, 
or the foul mifreprefentaaons :that were conftandf 
made of all who durft difitr from >thfim in the 
- fmalleft ardcle. I have known fueh j&en firudc 
. with the thoughts of fome late changes, which, as 
tbey pretend to think, were made without any rea- 
fon vifible to the world. In anfwcr to this, it is 
not fufficient to alledge,- ^what no bobody doubts, 
that a good and wile prince: .naay- be. allowed to 
change hisminifters without giving a reafon to his 
fubjefts ; becaufe itvis probable, »that he* will not 
make fuch a change* without vepy knportant rea- 
fons ; and a good fiibjeft ought to fuppofe, that 
in fuch a cafe there are fuch reafons, iddioughhe 
be not apprifed of them ; otherwife^ he muft in- 
wai'dly tax his prince of capricioufners,r inconftan* 
cy, or ill defign. Such reafons indeed may not 
be obvious to perfons prejudiced, or at a great di- 
ftance, or ihort thinkers ; and therefore,. iiF they 
be no fecrets of ftate, nor any ill xonfequences to 
be apprehended' from their, publieatjon, it is do 
uncommendable work In any private hand to lay 
them open for the fatis£a£tioaof all men*. And, 
if what I have already faid, or. ihall hereafter fay, 
of this kind, be thought to refleft upon per/oiUi 
although none have been named, I know not- how 
it can poffibly be avoided. The Queen in her 
j^^ech mentions 'with great cmcem,. that ^* the 

«c navy 
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•*' navy and other offices are burthencd with heavy 
•* debts ; and deiires,' that the like may be pre 
"vented for the time to come." And, if it be 
xow poffible to prevent the continuance of an evil,, 
that hath been fa long growing upon us, and b 
arrived to^fuch^a^height ; ftirely thoie corruptions/ 
and mifmanagements muft have been great, which 
£rft introduced them, before our taxes were eaten^ 
up by annuities.- ^ 

If I were able to rrp up and difcover, inSitheir- 
colours, only about eight or nine thoufand^ of the* 
moft fcandalousabufes that have been committed' 
kk aU parts of public management for twenty years ^ 
paft by a certain fet of men and their inftruments, 
I fhould reckon it fome fervice to my country and 
pofterity. But to fay the truth, I ihould be glad^^ 
the authors names were conveyed to future times 
along with their adlions. For although the pre- 
fcnt age may underfland well enough the little 
hints we give, the parallels we draw, and the- 
charafters we defcribe ; yet all this will be 
loft to the next.. Howev€r,,iftbefe papers, re* 
dueed inttf a nrore durab'e form^ fhould' happen to< 
Hve till our grandchildren be men, I hope they 
may have curiofity enough to conAilt annals and 
compare dates, in order to find out, what names 
were then intrufted with the conduft of affairs, in- 
the confequences whereof themfelves will fo deeply 
fiiare ; like a heavy debt in a private family, which* 
often lies an incumberance upon aneftate for three 
generations^ . 

But leaving the care of Informing pofterity to 
better pens, I fliall, with due regard to truth, dif- 
cretion, and the fafety of my perfon from the men 
of the new-fangled moderation^ continue to take all 
proper opportunities of letting the mifled part of 
tke people fee, how grofsly they have been abufec\ 
and in what particulars. I fliall alfo cndeavo>ix va*^ 
convince them, that the prcfeiitcowtt^'we 'axfc\\^^& 
E e ^ ^^ 
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to cxtrkaDe omfidtet oot of'alla*'£ficdtM>» 

Amonff thofe whoafe^laikfed Miwtittarttlfca* 
gainft thit pafevy I h$me oMccvedra fbai^ inaii* 
ner of radraing, whiA I fluMldb be glhd i»h«ir 
them cxptain thcmfibcmpaii* Thev arnkf nace* 

. ismoajr of acUaing mpem all o ccafi a ai * igiiifr «. 
duDge of taiaiftrjrrm <# cnilal nA dhagmW ft 
conjunAure. WhatfhaUwe, wholuMitb^Vpov^ 
Md j^ fti tknfii prte»&igi^ 67! ifr iOmtt of 
ihem? Wecnm.dirjiinft9nof anteinbeatdhrp 
ddcnbei we^ne^pvflifldf fir aa uArarvM^ "^^ 
£nKcd at kA fircc^ to 00BfiB&» tftat t9irrQomi^tio& 
wd abofes iaeverj branch of iMc ndmnHkmH^^ 
ymare fii m wn e ro p t aqd iatolendble» thai aD fhimi 
iDoft hare ended ianiitt frithont faatie- ftee^j^rem^ 
mckm* This rhare alseadjr aflotmL m aBMROcr 
paper ; and the replka I have read, or heaad^ bcfe- 
been in fhm terms to affirm the dire& conwirf'^ 
dmd not onlf to defend and celebrate the lace per- 
tons and proceedingt, bt|t to- threaten: me- with Ivr 
aod vengeance for eafting fcScAipaa oai fo mai^ 
great i|iid honourable- men^ whofe ** birdie vicene^ 
^ and abilities, vhofii morals and reUgioa^ trhofe 
*^ love of their countrjr^ and its coiiftituti^n ia 
** church and ftate^" were ib tniverjikiliy dllowed ; 
and all this iet off with odious comparBCons^ aefleft- 
ing osL the prefent choice : is not wh m vHam and 
dire^b terms to tell all the world, thac the Qwsk 
hativ in a moft dangerous crifis^ turned out a xihok 
fet of the beft minifters that ever lervcd a prineci^ 
without any manner of reaibn^ but her rojralplea* 
fure^ and brought in others of a character diceftif 
contrary ? And how fo vile an opinion as this c«> 
coniift with the .leaf); pretence to loyalty or goud 
manners, let the world" determine. 

I confefs my(elf fo little a refiner in politics> afr 
not to be able to difcover what other mbtinrek be- 

Hfles diediencc to the Queen^ a fenfe oFpublic dan* 
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gcr, and a true love of their country, joined with 
invincible courage, could fpirit up thole great men 
who have now, under her Majefty 's authority un- 
dertaken the direftion of affairs. What can they 
expeft, but the utmoft efforts of malice, from a fct 
of enraged domeftic adverfaries, perpetually watch- 
ing over their conduA, croffing all their defigns, 
and ufing every art to foment divifions among thcmi 
in order to join with the weakeft, upon any rup^ 
ture ? The difficulties they muft encounter arc nine 
trnies more and greater than ever ; and the prof- 
pefts of intercft, after the reapings and gleanings of 
To many years, nine times lefs. Every misfortune 
at home or abroad, although the necefTai-y confe- 
qucnce of former counfels, will be imputed to 
them ; and all the good fucccfs given to the merit 
of former fchemes. A fliarpcr hath held your 
cards all the evening, played booty, and lod your 
money ; and, when things are almoft defperatc, , 
you employ an honefl gentleman to retrieve your 
lofTes. 

I would afk, whether the Queen's fpcech doth 
not contain her intentions in every particular rclat* 
jng to the public, thal^'a. good fubjcdk, a Briton, and 
a Protcftant can pofTibly have at heart ? *• To carry 
f' on the war in all its parts, particularly in Spain, 
•* with the utmofl vigour, in order to procure a 
** fafe and honourable peace for us and our allies ; 
•* to find fome ways of paying the debts of the nr»* 
** vy; to fupport and encourage the church of 
'* England; to prcferve the Britifli conftitution ac- 
*' cording to the union ; to maintain the indul- 
*' gence by law allowed to fcrupulous confcicnces ; 
*' and to employ none but fuch as are for the Pfo- 
** teflant fuccelfion in the houfe of Hanover." It 
is known enough, tlxat fpeeches on thefe occafionH 
are ever digefted by the advice of thofe who are in 
the chief confidence ; and confequently, that thetc 
arc the featimenu of her Majcft^** mvtv\!vxct^% ^^ 
Ee 3 ^^ 
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well a* Imp own; aadwoietdi* taio.lraDft».liflm 
tenaaioMNiify i^kmA «idx Jmt m^ wccfT acodt. 
Whe»ilMik«& cOTUunpaceibWft-iBadeio^aaijF q£ 
dide fdUwdwt, k^iraif ^IM^ bt ^i^ic caragh &i( 
our m«lMOiittnt» t» hwrir tit^if <■ ^Pogeryy pcrito» 
'^ tioiK arbkiQMET pomvi, and} tl# BmoHkaw'' . la 
the mean-whfle, it is^ slktk huAtBibiak^ tbat^thtf 
ifland cai^hdkl batSakmmioLh0m^,md,iiSSKf 
cnoush to ienre their priaoe «ad Qoaiitiy ; or tfaas 
our iafetjr ihould 'depend upon dunr crodk, wf 
more than it wouk) upon thft l»0aik • in thdr W^ 
trils. Why flionld not ^rmmbitkm m the: minifixjF 
be fometlmes necefliurfyiaa wiett Mzrmml^ttimmiiy^ 
crown? It is to be praumcd, the former 14 at haft 
as lawful in itfelf, aodperl^aj^.thetexpcriineitt M^ 
^uite to dangerous* The a^vtbuim of the^ .a- 
bout the Mf^ was fbvBwrij thou|^ A aeccury e«- 
pcdienMo folve appearaactfl^ altfacpigk it le&nwiy 
difficulfiei unanfwered ; until philofophers cemtriv'* 
^ a better^ which is that of the t»wti*j rtvolutim 
about the fun. This is found upon experience ta 
iave much time and labour, to correA many irre- 
gular motions, and is better iiuted.tQ the refpeft 
due from a planet to ^ifixidfiMr. 
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Sunt quibus in fatir{t videaf nimis aar^^ it tibr^ 
Legim tendere opus ; ^ nervis altsrs gmcfuid 
. Cmpofuipavs e£i futat^'''-'-'-'''^ 

^nrrHEN the printer came lift week £or bi&-oop^» 
^ ^ he brought along with him a bundle of diofe 
iper$, which, in the phrafe of Whig c^fftthmkh 
fft fimgMd cff tbi Sx4uiuner^\ aoSi ctit iriiich I 

bad 
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kad never feen or hoaad of befbi^e^ I: remember 
JTome time ago>ia oae o£ tii# 7i2/^i^j to have i:ea4. 9^ 
teeter, wberein ieveral ircafens are aiGigoed for the 
prefent oomi^tioii suhI degencarae]^ of oDr tafto> 
but I thiitk the wcker hs^h omittM the princip^^ 
one, which I lahe te be. tlie prejudice ot parties*. 
Neither can I* excufe either fide of this infiriuir;^ : I 
have beard the ariWEiteft drivellers pro SLnd.ccn com*- 
mended for their flu^ewdnefs, even by men of to<» 
lerable Judgment; and the beft peri&rmances ex^ 
ploded a» non^enie and ftupidity . This indeed maf 
partly be imputed to policy and prudence > but it 
is chiefly owing to that blindneis, which prejudice 
and pafiiont caft over the underftanding : I mention* 
this becauft t thiBk it properly within my province 
in quality of Examitur,. And having gvaiiued 
more than is ufual for an enemy to do, I muft now 
take leave to fay^ thac fo weak a caufe'^ and fo ruin- 
ed TifoElUrty were never provided with pens mora 
refembling theii: coadttion^ or left fuited to tbew 
occafions, 

Notr tali attseiSof nn diftnfaritus iftiSy 
Tempui eget 

Thi« is the more t0 be wondered at, when we 
confider, they have the full liberty of the prefe| 
that they have no oiher way left to recover them- 
ielves ; and that they want not meia of esieeU^^itf 
parts to fet their arguments in the beft light they 
wiU beajr. Now, if two mea would argue oaboth 
fides with fatrnefs, good fenie; ai»d good BMUM»<rs^ 
jt would be no iU entertainment to the town, and 
perhaps be the moft effeftual means to reconcile ua^ 
But I am apit to thi^, that men of great genius are 
hardly brought to pdroAttute their pens^ ia a very 
odious eaufe \ which befides is more properly us^ 
dertaken by noiie and impudence, by grofs railing 
and ikurrility, by. catumK^ W^VmV^> ^^^Ns^ ^^^^ 
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trifling cavik and carpings inthe wtotig{>liice> whidk- 
diofe vfhifflers ufe for- arguments and-anfwcrs, 

I was well enough pleafiNl with a ftory of one of 
thefe anfwerers; who in -a paper laft week found 
many faults with a late calculation of mine. Be- 
ing, it fcems, more deeply learned than his fellowsi 
he was refolved to begin his anAver with a Latin 
verfc, as well as other folks. His bufinefs was ta 
look out for fomething againft an Examiner y that 
would pretend to tax accounts ; and turning over 
Virgil he had the luck tafind thefa words, 

^"-"^fugiant examina tax9s : ■ 

So down they went, and out they would have comc;^ 
if one of his unlucky prompters had not hindered 
h. 

I here declare, once for all, that if "thefe people 
will not be quiet, I fhall take the bread out of their 
mouths, and anfwer the Examiner myfelf ; which I 
proteft I have never yet done, although I have 
been often charged with it ; neither have thofe 
anfwers been written or publiflied with my privity, 
as malicious people are pleafed to give out ; nor 
do I believe the common Whiggi/h report, that the 
authors are hired by the miniftry to give my paper 
a value. 

But the friends of this paper have given me more 
uneafinefs with their impatience, than its- enemies by 
their anfwers. I heard myfelf cenfured laft week 
by fome of the fortner for promifing to difcover 
the corruptions of the late adminiftration, but ne- 
ver performing any thing. The latter, on the other 
fide, are thundertng out their anathemas againft me 
for difcovering fo many. I am at a lofs how xo 
decide between thefe contraries, and fliall therefore 
proceed after my own way, as I have hitherto done; 
my defign being of more importance^ than that of 
^ll^uig only to gra.ufY the f^^leeu of one fide, or 
2 - ^T^^Qke 
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provoke that of theocher^ although it may occa^ 
fiQnally have both effefts* 

I fiiall therefore go Qta to relate fome fskAs, that, 
ui my humble qpinioi^ were no hinderance to tho 
change of the nuniftry.. 

The firft I fhall mentbn^ was that of introdu- 
cing certain new ^ra£s9 into the court-flyle, which 
had been rerf ftldom or never madie nfe of in for- 
mer times. They nfnaUy run in the following 
ierms« ** Madam, I cannot fcrve you while fiich 
** a one is in. employment- I dcfire, humbly, to 
^ refign my commiffion> if Mr. — continues 
^ fccrctary of ftate. I cannot anfwer that the city 
^ will lend money, iml^rs my L— d — be Prefi- 
y dent of the counciir I muft beg leave to fur- 
*■* render, e^Ecept •— — has the ftaff- I muft not 
•* accept the feals, unlefs -^— comes into the othett 
" office/' This hath been the language of lato ■ 
years fcont fubjeAs to their prince* Thus the) 
flood upon terms^ and muft have their own condi** 
tfioos to rain the nation. Nay, this dutiful manneii 
of cafi&tulating had fpread fo far, that every via* 
devfti»pper began at length to perk up and aflume;. 
h& ** expe&cA. a regiment $ or his ion muft b^ 3 
** major ; cr his brother a coUeftor ;" elfe he 
threatened to '* vote according to his confcience.'^ 

Another of their glorioist attemptSrwas theclaiife 
Imsended in tlto biU ^^ for the eitcouFagemcnt of 
'* learning," bj? talcing off the ohUgation upon fel* 
lows^of oollf^s in both univerfities tcr enter mpott 
holy ordtDs : the defign of which». asri have heaixfc 
the undemakers often- confef^, wa^ to remove the 
care of eddcatiag- youth out of tbe hands' of thd 
clergy, who are apt u> infafe into their pqpBs. too 
great a regard fi>r me church and.the menartby i But 
there waa a farther fecret in this clanfe^ whidh mav 
beft be difcovered by the firft projectors, or at leaic: 
the garbkrs of it l and thefc arc known- to* be Co- 
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lins and Tindal, in conjunction with a moft pm:* 
liiivye''f tlicir difciple. 

What fhall we fay to their prodigious ikiU in a^ 
rithmetic^ difcovcred fo conftantly in their decifioff 
of elcftions ; where they were able to make out by 
the ruU of falfe, that three were more than three 
and twenty^ ^nd f fie en 'ikzn fifty .^ Nay, it was x 
maxim, which I never heard any of them difpute,^ 
That in determining elections they were not to codk 
fidcr where the right lay, but which of the candt-^ 
dates was likelier to be true to the cavje. This they 
ufcd to illuftrate by a very apt and decent fimilitud^ 
of gaming with a fharper ; if you cannot cheat as 
well as he you are certainly undone. 

Another caft of their politics was that of endea- 
vouring to impeach an innocent lady V for no rea- 
fon imaginablo, but her faithful and diligent fervice 
to the Queen, and-the favour her Majefty bore ta 
her upon that account, when others had afted con- 
trary in fo fhameful a manner. What elfe was her 
crime ? Had flie " treated her royal miftrefs with 
" infolence or negle£t ? Had fhe enriched herfelf- 
** by a long praftice of bribcryy and obtaining ex- 
** orbitant grants ? Had fhe ingrofled her Majefty's 
*^ favours, without admitting any accefsbut through 
** her means P-Had Ihe heaped employments upoa 
" herfelf, her family, and dependents ? Had fhe 
" an imperious haughty bchavour ?*' Or, after allr 
was it a perfeft blunder, and miftake of ** one per- 
•< fon for another ?'' I have heard of a man; who lay 
all night on a rough pavement^ and > in the morn- 
ing wondering what it could poflibly be that made 
him reft fo ill, happening to fee a feather under 
him, imputed, the uneaiincfs of his lodging to that; 
I remember likewife the flory of a giant in Rabelais, 
who ufed to feed upon wind-mills ; but was unfor- 

* 'The Lady Mafliam. 
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ytunately choaked with.a fmall lump oifrejb butter 

-Jbefore a warm oven. 

And here I cannot but obferve, how very refined 

.fojLP*e people are in their generofity and gratitude. 
There is a certain great perfon (I fliall not fay of 
what fex) who for many yestt'^ paft was the conftant 
mark and buti, againft which our prefent malecon- 

>tents ufed to dirchajrge their refentment ; upon 
whom they beftowed idl the terms of fcurrility that 

- malice, envy, and indignation could invent ; whom 
.they publicly accufed of every vice that can poflWs 
• a human heart ; pi'ide, covetoufnefs,. ingratitude, 
. oppreffion, treachery, diffimulation, violence, and 

fui*y, all in the highell: extremes : but of late they 
<■ have changed their language on a fudden ; that 
, perfoais now the moft faithful and juft that ever 

ierved a prince ; that perfon, originally differing 

- from them in principles as far as eaft from weft, 
but united in practice, and falling together, theyajpe 
-now reconciled, and find twenty rcfemblances be- 

. tween each other, which t-hey could never difcover 

- before. Tanti eftj ut placeam tlbi per ire ! 

But to return : How could it be longer fuffered 

•; in a free nation, ^that till avenues to preferment 

{hould be Ihut up, except a very few; when one 

*-or two ftood conftant centry^ who docked all fa- 

' vours they handed down, or fpread a huge invifi- 

. .ble net between the. prince and fubjeft, through 

-which nothing, of value could pafs ? And here I 

cannot but admire at one confequence from this 

> management, which is of an extraordinai-y nature. 

Generally fpeaking, princes, who have ill minifters, 

; are apt to fuffer in their reputation, as well as in 

, the love of the people : but it was not fo with the 

Queen. When the fun is over-caft by thofe cloud* 

he exhales from the earth, we ftill acknowledge bis 

light and influence, and at lafl find he can difpel^ 

and drive them down to the horizon. Th^ '^^fefe. 

prince by the neccflity of affairs, x\xc xoi&^^^^^^^s^- . 
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lotions of defigning men, -or the innoceat miftakes 
even of a good prcdcceflbr, may find kimfelf en- 
compaflcd bjr a crew of courtiers, *whom time, op- 
portunity, and fucccfs, have miferably corrupted : 
and if he can fave iiimfelf and has people firom ruin 
under the luorjl adminiflxation, Drhat may not hU 
fubje^ hope for, when with their tiniverfal ap- 
plaufe he chaogeth hands, and maketh ufe of the 
beftt 

Another great objedion with me againft thelale 
party, was the cruel. tyranny they put upon canja* 
tnce by a har batons inquiJitiQn^ refiifihg to admit the 
leaft toleration or ifidtdgence. They iippofed an 
hundred tejis ; but could never be prevailed on to 
difpenfe with, or take ^ff the fmallerft, or even » 
admit of occafioial conformity ; but went on daily 
(as their apofllc Tindal cxprefleth it) " narrowing 
** their terms of communion," pronouncing nine 
parts in ten of the kingdom heretics^ and flmtting 
them out of the pale of their church. Thefe very 
men, who talk fo much of a comprehenjion in reli- 
gion among us, how came they to allow fo litde •£ 
it in politicSy which is their file religion ? You ihall 
hear them pretending to bewail the animofitieskept 
up between the church of England and diflenters, 
where the differences in opinion are fo few and in- 
coniiderable ; yet thefe verjTfons of moderaiim were 
pleafed to excommumcate every man who difagreed 
with them in the fmalleft article of their pMical 
creedy or who refafed to receive any new article^ 
how difficult foever to digeft, which the leaders 
impofed at pleafure to ferve their own intercft. 

I will quit this fubje£l for the prefent, when I 
have told one ftory. ** There was a great king in 
** Scythia, whofe dominions were bounded on the 
^' north by the poor mountainous territones of a 
" petty lord, who paid homage as- the king*s vafiW. 
** The Scythian j/rimeminifter, being largely ^riA^> 
*' indireftly obt2iac4\iU tw^«'s confeat to fiiflSbr 

« this 
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^* this'lord to build forts, and provide himfclf with 
** arms, under pretence of preventing the inroads 
'* of the Tartars, This Httle depending fovereign, 
** finding he was now in a coridition to be trouble- 
** fome, began to iniift upon terms, and threaten- 
*^ ed upon every occalion to unite with the Tartars : 
*' upon which the prime minifter, who began to be 
** in pain about his head, propbfed a match betwixt 
** his mafter, and the only daughter of this tribu- 
** tary lord, which he had the good luck to bring 
•^^ to pafs ; and from that time vjilued himfelf as 
** author of a moft glorious union, which indeed 
** was grown of abfolute neceflity by his corrup- 
*' tion." This paffagCj cited literally from an old 
hifiioiy of Sarmatia, I thought fit to fet down on 
purpofe to perplex little fmattering remarkers, and 
put them upon the hunt for an application, 

Ko. 20. Thurfday, December 21. 171Q* 

'"•^'^ptignacemfclrent fapiente minor em. 

T AM veiy much at a lofs how to proceed upon 
-*• the fubjedl intended in this paper, which a new 
incident hath led me to engage in. The fubjcd I 
mean, is that of foldiers and the army ; but being 
a matter wholly out of my trade, I fhall handle it 
in as cautious a manner as I am able. 

It is certain, that the art of war hath fufFered 
great changes almofl in every age and country of 
the world ; however, there are Tome maxims relat- 
ing to it, that will be eternal truths, and which e« 
very reafonable man mufl allow. 

In the early times of Greece and Rome^ iV^^ 
armies of thofe flates were cou"v^fei o^ <^<^v<l 

YoL.U. F £ ^xSw^x^^ 
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citizens, who took no pay, becaufe the quarrel 
was their own ; and therefore the war was ufu- 
ally decided in one campaign ; or, if it Lifted 
longer, yet in winter the foldiers returned to 
their fcvcral callings, and were not diftinguifhed 
from the reft of tlie people. The Gothic govera- 
ments in Europe, aldiough they were of military 
inititution, yet obferved almoft the fame method. 
I Ihall inilance only here in England : Thofe who 
hjld lands in capite of the King, were obliged to 
attend him in his wars with a certam number of 
men, who all held lands from them at eafy rents 
on that condition. Thefe fought without pay; 
and, when the fervice was over, returned again to 
iheir farms. It is recorded of William Rufus, that 
being abfcnt in Normandy, and engaged in a war 
with his brother, he ordered twenty thoufaqd men 
to be raifed, and fent over from hence to fupply 
his army ; but having ftruck up a peace before 
they were embarked, he gave them leave to dif- 
b md, upon condition they would pay him ten Ihil- 
lings a man, which amounted to a m,ighty fum in 
thole days. 

Conftder a kingdom as a great family, whereof 
the prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, 
that mercenary troops are only fervants armed, ci- 
ther to awe the children at home, or elfe to defend 
from invaders the family, who are othervvife em- 
ployed, and chufe to contribute out of their ftock 
for paying their defenders, rather than leave their 
affairs to be negleftcd in tlieir abfence. The art of 
making foldiery a trade, and keeping armies in 
pay, feems in Europe to have had two originals : the 
firll was ufttrpation ; when popular men -defti'oyed 
the liberties of their country, and feized the power 
into their own hands, which they were forced to 
maintain by hiring guards to bridle the people. 
Such were anciently the tyrants in moft of the fmall 
ftatcs of G<:ecce •, and fuch were thofe in feveral 

qarts 
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parts of Italy about three or four centui'ies ago,-a» 
Machiavel informs us. The other original of mer- 
cenary armies feems to have rifen from larger 
kingdoms, or commonwealths, which had iubdued 
provinces at a diftance, and were forced to main- 
tain troops upon th^m to prevent infurre^lionaf 
from the natives. Of this* fort were Macedon; 
Carthage, and Rome of old ; Venice and Holland 
at this day, as weli as mod kingdoms of EuropCr 
So that mercenary forces in a free flate, whether 
monarchy or cGmmonwealth^ - feem only neceffary ei- 
ther for preferving their conquefts, (which in fuch 
governm€nt8 it- is not prudent to extend too far),^ 
or elfe for maintaiiig war at a diftance. 

In this laft, which at prefent is our moft import- 
ant cafe, there are certain maxims, that all wife go- 
vernments have obfe^^ed^ 

The firft I fliull mention is. That no private man 
fhould have a commiffion to be general for life^ let 
his merit and fervices be ever fo great. Or, if a 
pi'ince be unadvifedly brought to offer fuch a com- 
miffion in one hand, let him (to fave time and 
blood) deliver up his- crown with the other. The 
Romans, in the height and perfe^ion of their go- 
vernment, ufually fent our ojXc of the new confuU 
to be general againft their moft formidable enemy, 
and recalled the old one j who often returned be- 
fore the next eleftionf, and, according as he had 
merit, was fent to command in fome other part ; 
which perhaps was continued to him for a fecond, 
and fometimes a third year. But if Paulus JEmi- 
lius, or Scipio himfelf, had prefumed to move the 
fenate to continue their commiffions fir life^ they 
v/ould certainly have fallen a facrifice to the jealou-- 
fy of the people. Caefar indeed (between whom 
and a certain general, fome of late, with much 
difcretion, have made a parallel) had his command 
in Gaul continued to him for five years % ^sx^ix^-^^ 
afterwards made perpetual diGatot, xScvax \^ x» ^"^^^ 
F f X V^^^' 
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gtmr^l fit Ufi ; which* gave him the pforver and the 
will of utterly deftroyiog the Rooian liberty. But 
ill his time the Romans were very much degene* 
ratedy and grestt corruptions had crept into thdr 
morals and difcipline. However^ we fee there ftill 
were fome remains of a noble ft>irit among them ; 
for when Csefar fent to be chofen coniul, notwidi* 
(landing his abfence, they decreed he ihoukl come 
in ipcrfon, give up his command, and f4t0re won 

• It is not knpoffiUCy but a general may deiire fucb 
a commiffion out of inaduffsgncy, at the infiigatm 
ofbisfrUnisf or perhapd of his ^iwlmfei ; or merely 
for the benefit and honour •/ it, without intending 
any twSx dreadful unfiqkehees ; afid in that cafe a 
wife prince or' ftate may barely refiifis it without 
Ihewing any marks of their diipleafure. fiat the 
requeft ift its owd' nature is highly criminal, and 
ought to be entered fo upon record, to terrify o* 
thers iri time to come front venturing to make it. 
Another maxim to be obferved by a free ftate 
engaged in war, id, to keep the military power ia 
abfolute fubjeftion to the civile nor ever fuffer the 
former to iniluence or interfere with the latter. A 
general and his army 2a:c fervapits^ hired by the civil 
power to aft, as they are direfted from thei>ce, and 
with a commiffion large or Hmited, as the admini- 
ftration {hall think fit; for which they are largely 
paid in profit and honour. The whole fyftem by 
which armies are governed, is quite alien from the 
peaceful inftirutions of ftates at home; and it 
the rewards be fo inviting as to tempt a fcnator to 
take a poft in the army, whilft he is there on his 
duty, he ought to confider himfelf in no other ca- 
pacity. I know not any fort of men fo apt as fol* 
diers are to reprimand thofe who prefume to inter- 
fere in what relates to their trade. When they 
hear any of us, in a coffeehoufe, wondering that 
fuch a viftory was not ^giVxtCw^d; complaining that 

<uch 
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fuch a town coft more men and money than it was, 
worth to take it ; or that fuch an opportunity was 
loft of fighting the enemy ; they prefently reprove 
us, and often with juftice enough, for meddling in 
matters out of our fphere; and clearly convince 
us of our miftakes by terms of art that none of 
us underftand. Nor do we efcape fo ; for they re- 
fleiSl with the utmoft contempt on our ignorance ; 
that we, who lit at home in eafe and fecurity, never 
ftirring from our fire-iides, ihould pretend, from 
books and general reafon, to argue upon military 
affairs ; which after all, if we may judge from the 
Ihare of intelledtuals in fome who are faid to excel 
that way, is not fo very profound, or difficult a 
fcience. But if there be any weight jn what they 
offer, as perhaps there may be a great deal, furely 
thefe gentlemen have a much weaker pretence to 
concern themfelves in matters of the cabinet, which 
are always either far above, or much befide their 
capacities. Soldiers may as well pretend to pre- 
fcribe rules for trade, to determine points in philo- 
fopy, to be moderators in an afTembly of divines, 
or direft in a court of juftice, as to mifplace their 
talent in examining affairs of ftate, efpecially in what 
relates to the choice of miniftersy who are never fo 
likely to be ill chofen as when approved by them. 
It would be endlefs to (hew, how pernicious all 
fteps of this nature have been in many parts and 
ages of the world. I fhall only produce two at pre- 
fent ; one in Rome, the other in England. The 
firft is of Cxfar : when he came to the city with 
his foldiers to fettle the minifiry^ there was an end 
of their liberty for ever. The fecond was in the 
great rebellion againft K. Charles I. The King 
and both houfes were agreed upon the terms of a 
peace ; but the officers of the army, as Ludlow 
relates it, fet a guard upon the houfe of Commons, 
took a lift of the members, and kept all by force 
out of the ^oufei except thofe wtw w^tc fc^Ns^vcwv 

t f 5 "w|^ 
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lag tlic King to a trial. Some years after, when 
they credted a militaiy government, and ruled the 
ifl.iad by major-generals, we received moft admira- 
ble inftances of their ikUl id politics. To fay the 
truth, fuch formidable fticklers can have but two 
re.ifons for defiring to interfere in the adminiflra- 
tion ; the firft is that of Csefar and Cromwell, of 
which God forbid I fliould accufe or fufpeft any 
body, fmce the fecond is pernicious enough, and 
that is, iapreftive thofe in power who are for perpttu- 
ating a war, rather than fee others advanced^ wh?, 
they arefure, will tfe all f roper means to promote a 
fafe and hononrable peace. 

Thu*dly, Since it is obferved qi armies, that in 
the prcfcnt age they are brought to fome degree of 
humanity, and a more regular demeanor to each 
other and to the ¥^rld, than in former times, it is 
certainly a good maxim to endeavour prcfcrving 
this temper among them ; without which they would 
foon degenerate into favages. To this end, it 
would be prudent, among other things, to forbid 
that deteftable cuftom of dri' king to the damnation 
or confujtcn of any perfon whatloever. 

Such defperate adts, and the opinions infufed a- 
long with them into heads already inflamed by 
youth and wine, are enough to fcatter madnefs and 
fcdition through a whole camp. So feldom upon 
their knees to P''ay, and fo often jo curfe ! this is not 
properly atheifm, but a fort of anti-religion pre- 
i'cribed by the devil, and which an atheift of com- 
mon fenfe would fcorn as an abfurdity. I have 
heard it mentioned as a common praftice laft au- 
tumn, fome where or other, to drink damnation and 
confufion (and this with circumftances very aggra- 
vating and horrid) to the 7iew minifry, and to 
thofe who had any hand in turning out the old) 
that is to fay, to thofe perfons whom her Majefty 
has thought fit to employ in her greateft affairs, 
with fomtthin^ more .than a glance againjl the^een 

berjelf 
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hcrfelf. And if it be true, that thefe orgLs wtvc 
attended with certain doubtful words oi Jlanding by 
thtir general, who without queftion abhorred them,, 
let any man coniider the confequence of fuch dif" 
pofitions, if they ihould hapjyen to fprcad. I could 
only wilh, for the honour of the army, as well as 
of the Queen and miniilryj that a remedy had been 
applied to the difeafe in the place and time where it 
grew. If men of fuch principles were able to pro- 
pagate tliem in a camp, and were fure of a general 
for lifcj who had any tinfture of ambition, we 
might foon bid farewell to miniflers and parlia* 
ments, whether new or old, 

I am only forry, fuch an accident hath happen- 
ed towards tlie clofc of a war ; when it is chiefly 
the interell of thofe gentlemen, who have iX)fts in 
the army, to behave tliemfelves in fuch a manner, 
as might encourage the legiilature to make fome 
proviiion for them, when iliere will be no further 
need of their fervice. They are to confider them- 
fclvcs as perfons, by their education unqualified 
for many other iltutions of life. Their fortunes 
will not fuffer them to retain to a party after its 
fall, nor have they weight or abilities to help to- 
wards its refurreElion, Their future dependence is 
vvT holly upon the prince and parliament, to which 
they will never make their way hj folemn execr(hions 
of the mintflry \ a miniftry of the Queen's own e- 
ledlion, and fully anfwering the wiflies of her peo- 
ple. This unhappy ftep in fome of their brethren 
may pafs for an uncontrollable ai-gument, that po- 
litics are not their bufinefs or theu* element. The 
for time of war hath raifed feveral perfons up to 
Iwelling titles, and great commands over numbers 
of men, which they are too apt to transfer along 
with them into civil life, and appear in all compa^ 
nies, as if they were at the head of their regiments, 
with a fort of deportment, that ought to have been 
dropt behind in that iliort paflage to W-ax^v^- ^^^ 
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puts mc in mind of a dialogue in Lucian, where 
Charon wafting one of their predeceflbrs over Styx, 
ordered him to ftrip off his armour and fine 
cloaths, yet ftill thought him too heavy ; ** but," 
/aid he y ** put offlikewife that pride and prefump- 
" tion, thofe high fwelling words, and that vaia 
•* gloiy ;** becaufe they were of no ufe on the o- 
ther fide the water. Thus, if all that array of mi- 
litary grandeur were confined to the proper fcene, 
it would be much more for the intereft of the o^ti- 
crs, and lefs offenfive to their fellow- fubjects. 



N® 21. Thurfday, December 28, 1710. 

Nam et majorum inftituta tueriy facris ceremoniij' 
que retinendisy fipicntis ejl. 

' Kuituraque fempcr 

Stat (mirum I ) moles » 



^ITHoever is a true lover of our conftitutlon, 
^^ muft needs be pleafed to fee what fuccefsful 
endeavours are daily made to reftore it in every 
branch to its ancient form, from the languiihing 
condition it hath long lain in, and with fuch dead- 
ly fymptoms. 

I have already handled fome abufes during the 
late management y and Ihall in convenient time %o 
on with the reft. Hitherto I have confined myfelf 
to thofe of the ftate ; but, with the good leave of 
fome who think it a matter of fmall moment, I fhall 
now take liberty to fay fomething of the church. 

For feveral years paft there hath not, I think, 
in Europe been any focicty of men upon fo unhap- 
py 
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py a foot as the clergy of England ; nor more hard- 
ly treated by thofe very perfons, from whom they 
defervcd much better quarter, and in whofe power 
they chiefly had put it to ufe them fo ill. I would 
not willingly mifreprefent fa<Sts, but I think it ge- 
nerally allowed by enemies and friends, that the 
bold and brave defences made before the revolution 
againft thofe many invafions of our rights proceed- 
ed princip«illy from the clergy ; who arc likewifc 
known to have rejected all advances made them ta 
clofe with the meafures at that time concerting ; 
while the dijfcnters^ to gratify their ambition an4 
revenge, fell into the bafeft compliances with the 
court, approved of all proceedings by their nu- 
merous and fulfome addrelles, and took employ- 
ments and commiflions by virtue of the difj^niing 
power, againft the diredt laws of the land. AH 
this is fo true, that if ever the pretender comes in, 
they will, next to thofe of his own religion, have 
the fair eft claim and pretentions to his favour from 
their merit and eminent fervices to his fiippofed 
father, who, without fuch encouragement, would 
probably never have been mifled to go the lengths 
he did. It fliovild likewife be remembered to the 
everlafting honour of the London divines, that in 
thofe dangerous times they writ and publifhed the 
beft collection of arguments againft Popery, that 
ever appeared in the world. At the revolution 
the body of the clergy joined heartily in the com- 
inon caufe, (except a few, whofe fulferings perhaps 
have atoned for their miftakes), like men who are 
content to go alx»ut for avoiding a gulf or a pi-eci- 
picc, but come into the old ftrait road again, a» 
ioon as they can. But another temper had now 
bcgim to prevail : for, as in the reign of K. Charles 
I. fever al well-meaning people were ready to join in 
reforming fome abufes, while others, who had 
deeper defigns, were ftill calling out for a thorcugh 
r I' format ion J which ended at lall \iv xVt \>iY^ ^^ "^^ 
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kingdom ; fo, after the late King's coming to the 
throne, there was a reftlefs cry from men of ihe- 
fime principles for a thorough revolution % which, aff 
fome were carrying it on, muft have ended in the 
dejflni6lion of the monarchy and church. 

What a violent humour hath run ever fince a- 
gainft the clergy, and from what corner fpread and 
fomented, is, I believe, manifcft to all men. It 
looked like a fet quarrel againft Chr-JHaiity ; and, 
if we call to mind feveral of the leade'Sy it muft, ia 
a gi-eat meafure, have been a^hially fo. Nothing 
was more common in writing and converfation, 
than to hear that reverend body charged in grofs^ 
with what was Utterly inconliftent ; dcfpifed for 
their poverty, hated for their riches; reproached 
with avarice, and taxed with luxury ; accufed for 
promoting arbitrary power, and for refilling the 
prerogative ; cenfured for their pride, and fcovncd 
for their mcannels of fpiiit. The reprefcnta?ive$ 
of the lower clergy were railed at for diiputing the 
power of the biihops by the known abhorrers of 
Epifcopacy ; and abufed for doing nothing in the 
convocations by thofe very men v-. ho helped to bind 
uj> rheir hands. The vice, the folly, the ignorance 
of every fingle man were laid upon the chara<5ler : 
their jnrifdiftion, cenfures, and dilcipline, tramp- 
led imder foot; yet mighty complaints againft their 
exceffive power : the men of wit employed to turn' 
the priefthood itfelf into ridicule : in fhort, groan- 
ing every where under the weight of povertv, op- 
preffion, contempt, and obloquy. A fair return 
for the time and money fpent in their education ta 
fit them for the fervice of the altar ; and a fair en- 
couragement for worthy men to come into the 
church ! However, it may be fome comfort for 
perfons of that holy funftion, that their divine 
founder, as well as his harbinger, met with the like 
reception : Joljn came ?ieither eating r.or clrinl'in^% 
and they jay he kath a iro\\\ tbe Sm 0/ man corn: 
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gating and drinking y and they fay^ Behold a glutton 
and a ujine-bibber^ &c. 

In this deplorable ftate of the clergy, nothing 
but the hand of Providenee, working by its glorious 
inftiiiment the Queen, could have been able to 
turn the people's hearts fo furprifingly in their fa- 
vour. This princefs, deftined for the fafety o£ 
Europe, and a bleiiing to her fubjefts, began her 
reign with a noble benefaclion to the church ; and 
it was hoped the nation would have followed fuch 
an example ; which nothing could have prevented, 
but the falfe politics of a (et of men, who form 
their maxims upon thofe of every tottering com- 
monwealth, which is always ftruggling for life, 
fublifting by expedients, and often at the mercy of 
any powerful neighbour. Thefe men take it into 
their imagination, that trade can never flourilh^ 
unlcfs the country becomes a common receptacle 
for all nations, religions, and languages ; a fyftem 
only proper for fmall popular ftates, but altoge- 
ther unworthy and below the dignity of an impe- 
rial crown ; which with us is beft upheld by a mo- 
narchy in pofleflion of its juft prerogative, a fenate 
of nobles and of commons, and a clergy eilablifh- 
ed in its due rights with a fuitable maintenance by 
law. But thefe men come with the fpirit of /hop- 
keepers to frame rules for the adminiftration of 
kingdoms ; or, as if they thought the whole art of 
government confifted in the importation of nut- 
megs, and the curing of herrings. Such an ifland 
as ours can afford enough to fupportthe majefly of 
a cro\vn, the honour of a nobility, and the dignity 
of a magiftracy : we can encourage arts and fcien- 
ces, maintain our bifliops and clergy, and fuffer 
our gentry to live in a decent, hofpitable manner ; 
yet ftill there will remain hands fufficient for trade 
and manufaftures, which do always indeed deferve 
the beft encouragement, but not to a degree o£ 
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fending every liring foul into the warehoufe or the 
'workjhop^ 

This pedantry of republican politics has done in- 
finite mifchief among us. To this we owe thofe 
noble fchemes of ti-eating Chriftianity as a ()'ftem 
of /peaiLi live opinions which no man ihould be bound 
to believe ; of making the heing, and the worfhip 
of God, a creature of the ftate ; in confequence of 
thefe, that the teachers of religion ought to hold 
their maintenance at plcafure, or live by the alms 
and charitable colle6tion of the people, and be e- 
qually encouraged of all opinions; that they fhould 
be prefcribed vfhzt to teach by thofe who are to 
learn from them ; and upon default have 2LjiQff 
and a pair of Jhoes left at their docu' : with many 
other projefts of equal piety, wifdom, and good 
nature. 

But, God be thanked, they and their fchemes 
ar^ vanifhed, and their phces Jlmll knoiv them no 
viore. When I think of that inundation of athe- 
ifm, infidelity, profanenefs, and liccntioufncls, 
which was like to overwhelm us, from what mouths 
and hearts it firft proceeded, and how the people 
joined with the Queen *s endeavours to divert this 
flood, I cannot but refle£l on that remarkable paf- 
fage in the Revelation, *' where the ferpent with 
*^ feven heads caft out of his mouth water after 
" the woman like a flood, that he might caufe her 
** to be carried away of the flood : but the Earth 
** helped the Woman, and the earth opened her 
** mouth, and fwallowed up the Hood, which the 
*' dragon had caft out of his mouth.'* For the 
Queen having changed her miniftry fuitable to her 
own wifdom, and the wiflies of her fubjedis, and 
having called a free parliament, and at the fame 
time fummoned the convocation by her royal writ, 
as in all times had been accujlomed ; and foon after 
their meeting fent a moft gracious letter to the 
Archbifhop o£ Catvxevbwrv x.o be communicated to 
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the bifliops and clergy of his province ; taking no- 
tice of ** the loofe and profane principles, which 
•* had been openly fcattered and propagated among- 
** her fubjefts : that the confultritions of the clergy 
** were particularly I'cquifite to reprefs and prevent 
** fuch daring attempts, for which her iubjefts,. 
** from all parts of the kingdom, have (hewn their 
** juft abhorrence : Jbe hopes the endeavours of 
** the clergy in this refpeft will not be unfuccefs-' 
'* ful; and for her part, is ready to give them all 
•* fit encouragement to proceed in the difpatch oF 
** fuch bufinefs as properly belongs to them ; and 
•* to grant them powers requifite to carry on fo 
** good a work;" inconclufion, " earneftly re- 
** commending to them to avoid difputes ; and dc- 
** termining to*^d6 all that in her lies to compof&: 
•* and extinguiflithem.'*^' 

It is to be hoped, tHat thTs laffpart of her Mi-- 
jcfty's letter will be the firft ftie wUl pleafe to exe- 
cute ; for, it feems,^ this very letter^reated the firft 
difpute ; the faft whereof is thus related.' The up- 

Eer houfe having formed an addrefs to the Queen, 
efore they* received lier Majefty's letter, fent both 
addf eft and iettcr together to the lower houfe, with 
a meflage^ excufing their not mentioning tlie letter 
in the addrcfs, becaufe this was formed before the 
other was received. The lower houfe returned 
them with a defire, that an addrefs might be form- 
ed with due regard and acknowledgements for the 
letter. After fome difficulties, the fame addref* 
was fent down again with a claufe inferted, making 
fome fliort mention of the faid' letter;. This the 
lower houfe did" not* think fufficient, and fent it 
back again with the fame requeft.: whereupon the 
Archbifhop, after a fhort consultation vfirhfomeoi ' 
his brethren, immediately adjourned* the convoca- 
tion for a month ; and no addrefs at all was feat 
to the Queen; ' 

I underftand not ecdefiiaftic?! ?fiiM»^^-^^''=^'^ 
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to coimntnt upon this mattery Imt hfi@Eiqs.toine,. 
that all methods of doing iervice tcrthe. c))iirch auad< 
Idngdom^ t^meaas-of airo»ii0r4fMfiy.tnu7)^a&aii)f' 
time duded, if there be no rcmpd^^^fpinSt tmch as ^ 
incident • And»^ if this proceecBng be agreeabktO' 
the inftitutiony fpiritual aJ^mUiti^wiaA^.TtiKi^ be., 
firangely contrived^ veiy dCmmit framanx. Z^ryi* 
nate yet known in the world. . Surelj^ ^futi tbl * 
natureof fnchaj^noi^ itmiifibe ^•YtxjmSoxg^ 
circumftance, [when die majoritr of me biiac^^ 
draws one way, and that of the lower clergy aoo*- 
ther. The latter, I think, are not at tUs.-timefbfr 
peAed for any principles bordering upon thoft' 
profefled by enemies to Epiicopacy; and 'if they- 
happen to differ from the greater part of the fr^M 
fet of bifhopsy I doubt itwill call >SMr tlm^iV^ 
mind, that may turn the fcale of general favour on 
the infierior clergy's fide ; who, with a profound 
duty to her Majefty, are perfSeAIy pleafed with the 
frefent turn of af airs. Befides^ curious people will 
be apt to inquire into the daies of feme promotionSf 
to call to mind what defigns were then upon the 
anvil ; and from thence make maUcicus dedttSims^ 
Perhaps they will obferve the manner of voting oa 
the billiops bench, and compare it with what ihall 
pafs in the upper lioufe of convocation. There if 
however one comfort; that under the prefent dit 
pofitions of the kingdom a diilike to the proceed* 
ings of any of their Lordfliips, even to the number 
ora majority y will be purely perfonal, and not turn* 
ed to the difanvantage of the order. And for my 
part, as I am a true lover of the* churchy I had ra» 
ther find the inclinations of the people favourable 
to Epifcopacy in general, than fee a majority of 
prelates cried up by thofe who are known enemies to 
the charafter. Nor indeed hath any thing given 
me more offence for feveral years paft, than to ob- 
ferve, how fome of that bench have been carefledby 
certain ptrfmx ; anA otfcen cf ^ttcLty^^ji^ celebrated 



by^^j the infamous pens of athdfts, republican3»r and> 
faziatics* . 

7/W and mortality can only remedy thefe incon-^- 
veniencies in the churchy which are not to be. cur- 
ed, like thofe in the ftate, by; a chengi of miniftry^ . 
II we may guefs the temper oiF . a convocation from i^ 
the choice of a prolocutor, as it is- uiual to do thati 
of a houfe of commons by the fp^aktr, we may - 
expe£l great things from that reverend body, who « 
have done themfdves much reputation by pitching . 
upon a gentleman of fo much piety, wit, and learn* ~ 
ing, for that office ; and one who is fo thoroughly!^' 
Terfcd in thofe parts of knoin^edge which- are pro- 
per for it, I am forry, that the three Latin ipeeches^v 
delivered upon prefenting the prolocutor were not 
made public ; they might perhaps have given us . 
feme light into the difpoiition of each houfe i -.and 
befidesy one of them is faid.to be fo peculiar in the 
flyle and matter, as might have made up in ivtfr^- 
taimnent what it wantcdin infiruHion, 
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